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REPORT  of  a  Public  Discussion  at  Simcoe,  ttn  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  July  16  and  17,  1851,  upon  the  Clergy  Reserve  Ques- 
tion, the  Rectories,  Voluntaryism,  and  Church'  ^Bstahlishments. 


TAKEN  FN  SHORT-HAND  BY  GEORGE  SHEPPARt).,  ,  ,  ,, 

FIRST  DAY— Wednesday,  July  16//' ;      ?**] 

Shortly  after  11,  A.M.,  the  following  Clergymen,  parties  t0  'the  Discussion,  took 
their  places  around  the  table  in  the  Court-House,  which  was  filled  xvitii  spectators:— 

Advocates  of  Endowments— Rev.  Ww.  Bettridge,  Rector.  Woodstock;  Rev. 
Benjamin  Cronyn,  Rector,  London;  Rev.  Francis  Evans,  Restor,  Wcodhouse  ; 
Rev.  Geo.  Bell,  Presbyterian,  Simcoe.  *  " 

Advocates  of  Voluntaryism— Key.  J.  GundSy,  Baptist,  Simcoo  ^  Rev.  A.  Duncan, 
Baptist,  Vittoria  ;  Rev.  J.  Winterbotham,  Baptist,  Woodstock^'  Rev./W.  "jAndon, 
Baptist,  Woodstock  ;  Rev.  Jas.  Fyper,  Baptist,  Toronto  ;  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  Baptist, 
Peterborough;  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  Free  Church,  Toronto;  Rev  J  Roa«;,  Ccngrega- 
tionalist,  Toronto  ;  Rev.  W.  Ryerson,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Simcoe  ;  Rev.  James 
Richardson,  Episcopal  Methodist,  Toronto  ;  Rev.  W.  Ormist^n?  UnitedlSecession, 
Clarke. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  F.  Evans,  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Gundrt,  ItkaelW.  Pjowell, 
Esq.,  of  Port  Dover,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  with  Messrs.  Wtlliaw  Wav^acE  and 
Oliver  Mabee  as  Referees. 

The  Cbairman  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upb4!  him  ;  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  him,  coupled  wuh  a  hope  that  he 
would  be  supported  by  his  colleagues  and  by  all  present.  He  then  rcau  a  Proclamation 
which  had  been  issued  by  J.  B.  Crouse  and  T.W.Walsh,  Esqrs.,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
pursuant  to  a  Requisition,  calling  the  Meeting  under  the  pro\i,ions  of  the  Act  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  calling  and  orderly 
holding  of  Public  Meetings  in  this  Province,  and  for  the  belter  preservation  of  the 
jmblic  peace  thereat,"  and  intimating  that  all  persons  attending  the  Meeting  would  be 
within  the  protection  of  the  said  Act.  It  had  been  arranged  by  mutual  consent  that 
there  should  be  no  ejaculations  or  other  expressions  of  feeling  on  either  side  ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that  all  excitement  and  unpleasantness  would  thus  in  a  great  measure  be 
avoided. 

The  Rules  that  had  been  agreed  upon  were  then  read,  the  principal  ones  being 
those  which  fixed  the  time  allotted  to  the  respective  Speakers.  Twenty  minutes 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  leaders  on  either  side,  on  introducing* the  various  Propositions; 
a  speaker  on  either  side  was  then  to  occupy  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  the  leaders  were  to 
have  ten  minutes  each  to  replv  :  the  whole  time  appropriated  to  each  Proposition 
being  an  hour  and  a  half. 

After  njpyer  by  the  Rev.  B.  Cronyn  ^nd  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns, 

Rev.  FtEvans  said — Mr.  Chairman,    Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — In    making  the 

preliminary  arrangements  for  this  discussion,  it  was  agreed  thata  few  minutes  should 

be   devoted    in   the  first  place  on  our  side,  to  explain  our  reasons  for  giving  this 

challenge— if  I  may  so  call  it ;    after  which  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  are  to 
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give  theirs  for  accepting  it.     It  is  known  that  the  proposal  originated  with  me,  and  F 

should  be  somewhat  embarrassed  to-day  if  I  did  not  feel  that  I  migh  t  adopt  the  language 

of  one  oi  old  and  say  For  what  have  I  now  done  is  there  not  a  cause?      There  does 

indeed  appear  to  ho  abundant  cause  why  we  who  hold   the  sentiments  ihat  we  are 

known  to  entertain  phoald  manifest  a  readiness  to  defend  them  upon  the  principles  of 

reason,  justice!  and  the  Word  of  God.     My  hope  and  confidence  is  that  we  are  enteiing 

on  the  undertaking  with  a  sincere  prayer  that  God  will  defend  the  right.     I  was  first 

led  to  wish  that  a  lair  discussion  of  this  subject  should  take  place  in  consequence  of 

discovering  that,   totwithstanding  all  that  had  been   said  and  written  upon  it,  there 

still  remain  3,d  a  very-kvge  amount  of  ignorance.     Intelligent  individuals  have  owned, 

to  me  that  notwithstanding  all  the  speaking  and  printing  of  the  last  twenty  yeaTS,  they 

had  never  had.the,  subject  fairly  brought  before  them.     What  they  did   hear  or  read 

was  now  a  httle  on  dVie»  side,  and  by-and-bye  a  little  on  the  other  side  ;  the  only  effec  t 

produced  being  a  conviction  that    there  must  be    misstatement  and  false  reasoning 

somewhere,  i'rjough  for  the  most  part  they  were  at  a  loss  to  tell  where.     Now,    it 

appears  to  tp,  that  ,the  way  to  assist  these  plain,  honest  people,  is  to  bring  the  facta 

and  the  arguments  Into  closer  proximity.      Such  a  course  will  bring  what  can  be 

advanced  on  both  .Vuics  into  more  immediate  juxta  position  ;   but,   more  than  this,  I 

shall  be  much1  mibiake-n  indeed  if  we  do  not  find  that  what  has  been  boldly  advanced. 

in  whatmayl'be  called,' one-sided  meetings,  will  be  revised  and  corrected  before  it  be 

produced  ia<  a  meeting  like  this.     The  greatest  orator  that  ever  lived  used  to  call  a 

distinguished,  cot^riporary  and  frequent  antagonist,   the  pruning  hook  of  his  periods. 

If  there  be  any  gentleman  who  intends  to  play  the  part  of  Demosthenes  to-day,    he* 

cannot  66   it',  without  remembering  that  he  has  his  Phocion  on  the  other  side  of  the 

platform.     Such  a  rejection,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  speakers  will  be  limited  as  to 

time,  will  hove  a  tendency,  1  hope,  to  make  gentlemen  on  both  sides  avoid  redundancy 

and  clap-trap.     ;We  shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward  what  is  to  the  purpose,  and 

avoid  advancing  thai  which  a  well-furnished  antagonist  would  have  no  difficulty  in 

pulling  to  nieces.,     The  proceedings  of  this  day  are  to  be  embodied  in  a,  rep<  rt  which 

is  to  go  to  ike  public  with  the  stamp  of  authenticity  put   upon  it  by  the  signature  of 

the  Chapman,  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  consented   to  act  as  Assessors,  and 

of  the   gentlemen  on  both  sides  who  take  part  in-  the  discussion.     I  hope  that  this 

document. wLU  serve  as  a  Vu.de  Mecum — a  guide  to  every  hosest  mind  throughout  the 

Province — in  all  matters  where  duty  calls  for  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  and; 

conscientious  judgment  on  the  subject  in  question.     It  was  in  the  hope  that  such  a 

document  would  be  produced,  containiug  the  pith  and  marrow  of  what  could  be  said  on. 

both  sides,  that  I  pfd  posed  the  discussion,  which  I  did  with  the  lull  concurrence  of  some 

valued  brethren  nv  the  Ministry.     At  the  same  time,  1  have  considered  the  objection, 

that  may  be  rai^d'to  the  proceeding  as  it  regards  us  of  the  Church  of  England.     It 

may  be  said,  "  What  if  you  fail?"  But  to  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer — we'donot 

intend  to  fail.     Again,  it  may  be  said,  *'  This  proceeding  is  unseemly  in  men  of  your 

calling."     "  The  servant  of  the  Lord  should  not  strive  "     But  the  duty  of  answering 

this  objection  devolves  on  the  gentlemen   of   the  other   side.      Our  intelligent  ami 

teamed  opponents    have  been    for   some   time   zealously    labouring  to  procure  the 

alienation  of  the  Clergy   Reserves.      In    proof  of  this,   I    need   only  refer   to  the 

Examiner   newspaper  of  the   15th  of  May,    1850,  passim,  which  lies  on  the  table 

before    me :     and    to   other    newspapers   of  more   recent   dates.      The  arguments 

that  will    be    produced    by   the    Reverend  Gentlemen    who   take   so    prominent    a 

part  in   these   proceedings,  to  prove  that  there  are  cases  where  the  servant  of  the 

Lord  "may  strive,"  will  ail  of  them  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  our  case  ;    so 

that  we  may  leave  to  them  the  task  of  furnishing  our  apology.     We  wish  to  retain  a 

property  which  we  feel  convinced  of  rig-ht  belongs  to  us,   for  the  express  purpose  of 

promoting  by  its  aid  the  spiritual  welfare  of  tho  Province,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  our 

di  ty  to  use  all  propot  means  to  protect  it.     1  will  mention  another  objection.      It  ha.-* 

h«  en  said,  "  to  whit  purpose  is  this  discussion  on  a  question  which  must,  aljer  all,  be 

settled  at  ihe  hustings?"     Suppose  that  the  tendency  of  this  discussion  should  be  to 

establish  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  suppose  that  with  our  arguments  before  them 

a  majority  in  many  constituencies  vo'.e  contrary  to  justice,  we  shall  only  have  another 


illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  language  of  the  majority  is,  Sic 
tolo  sic  jubeo — stet  pro  ratione  voluntas :  "  thus  I  choose  that  it  shall  be  ;  thus  1 
command  that  it  may  be  :  my  good  pleasure  stands  instead  of  argument."  But  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  unreasonable  to  hope  that  there  are  many  who  wish  to  be  guided 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duiy  as  freeholders  by  truth  and  justice.  Three  and  twenty 
years'  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  population  essentially  Canadian,  and  those  years 
spent,  too,  in  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  denominations — aye, 
in  the  not  unfrequent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  calling  towards  persons  of  all 
denominations,  conducting  family  worship  in  their  houses,  praying  with  them  in 
pickness,  rejoicing  with  them  in  prosperity,  condoling  with  them  in  affliction,  setting 
Christ's  Gospel  before  them  in  public,  baptising  their  children,  and  burying  their 
dead  ; — I  say  that  three  and  twenty  years  thus  spent  have  given  me  such  a  knowledge 
of  Canadian  character  as  leads  me  to  believe  that  many  would  be  influenced  in  the 
recording  of  their  votes  by  what  they  saw  was  right  and  just,  notwithstanding  the 
bias  ef  prejudice,  education,  or  inclination.  A  few  words  more  I  have  done.  An 
intelligent  Minister  on  the  Voluntary  side  said  to  me  the  other  day  something  in 
substance  like  this,  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  discussion  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  first  three  propositions  (Theological  ones),  since  the  subject  has  been  treated  of 
by  the  very  ablest  men  in  Great  Britain  ?"  TV  this  I  answer  that  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  those  who  are  to  manage  this  part  of  the  discussion  on  our  side,  I  still 
expect  that  they  will  bring  forth  from  the  treasury  of  their  well-stored  minds,  more 
things  old  than  new.  But  while  no  reader  of  the  public  prints  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  treat  our  theological  views  of  State  endowments  as 
something  untenable  and  exploded,  it  is  ot  no  small  importance  that  by  mean3  of  this 
discussion  we  should  show  that  we  stand  on  Scriptural  ground,  and  that  we  stand 
upon  ground  that  has  been  occupied  by  men  of  vast  erudition  and  gigantic  powers  of 
mind — by  McNeile  in  the  present  day,  by  Chalmers  in  recent  days,  and  by  hundreds 
besides  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  The  propositions  which  we  on  this  side  appear 
to  sustain  are  as  follows  : — 

1— That  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  State  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

2— That  the  State  being  a  divinely  appointed  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  ol 
God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  bound  to  acknowledge,  protect,  and  support  the 
Church,  but  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be  held 
sacred. 

3 — That  before  we  abandon  the  principle  of  endowing  and  supporting  the  Church,  satisfactory 

evidence  should  be  afforded  of  the  righteous  tendency  of  the  Voluntary  system,  and  of 

its  su  fficiency  to  supply  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  nation. 
4— That  ivis  evident  from  the  wording  of  the  Statute  Geo.  III.,  cap.  31,  that  the  Clergy;'of  tie 

Church  of  England  were  intended  to  be  designated  by  the  use  of  the  term,  a  Protestant 

Clergy ;  and  that  the  settlement  made  by  3  and  4  Vic,  was  a  compromise  by  which  the 

Church  of  England  relinquished  a  part  of  her  just  right. 
5— That  neither  the  Imperial  Parliament  nor  the  Provincial  Parliament  can  be  accessory  to 

the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  property  secured  to  the  Church  of  England  by  the  3rd 

and  4th  Vic,  without  great  and  manifest  injustice . 
6— That  irrespectively  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Clergy  Reserves  were  to  be  applied,  the  fact 

of  their  having  been  reserved  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the  actual  settlers  in  Canada. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Gundry — In  rising  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Ministerial  Conference 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  commence  the 
discussion  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  question.  These  were,  their  conviction  that  the 
union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  is  both  unscriptural  in  its  nature  and  injurious  in 
its  tendency — that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  should  depend  for 
its  pecuniary  support  upon  the  free  will  offerings  of  its  members.  They  conceived 
also  that  the  Clergy  Reserves  have  the  same  evil  tendency  as  State  endowments  of 
religion  have  in  older  lands — that  they  have  already  produced  much  evil  instead  of 
good  to  the  community,  and  if  left  unopposed  will  involve  the  Province  ultimately  in 
all  the  evils  that  accompany  National  Churches  wherever  they  exist.  Anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  so  baneful  a  connection  as  that  with 
the  State — anxious  that  the  Christian  Ministry  maybe  preserved  in  the  independent 
position  which  the  character  of  their  office  requires  them  to  sustain,  and  not  to  be 
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degraded  to  be  the  mere  hirelings  and  servants  of  any  State  government—  anxious 
that  Christianity  may  appear,  especially  in  this  youthful  Province,  in  her  primitive 
simplicity  and  native  vigour,  diftusiug  her  unalloyed  blessings  to  the  children  of  men, 
promoting  their  temporal  peaoe  and  prosperity,  securing  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
salvation — and  thus  accomplishing  the  ends  of  her  advent,  "  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men,  and  glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  Entertaining  these  views,  without 
any  reference  to  party  politics  or  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  times,  the  Baptist 
Ministerial  Conference  conceived  the  present  period  a  suitable  and  proper  one  for  the 
agitation  of  the  subject  ;  a  period  when  those  who  differed  from  them  were  making 
new  and  great  efforts  to  preserve  if  not  to  increase  their  present  emoluments,  arising 
from  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund ;  a  period  when  many  who  had  immigrated  into  Canada 
during  the  past  few  years,  are  comparatively  unacquainted  with  the  origin,  the 
history,  or  tendency  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  grant;  a  period,  too,  when  many  who 
were  formerly  very  zealous  for  the  appropriation  of  these  funds  to  secular  purposes, 
appear  to  have  lost  at  least  a  portion  of  their  zeal,  whether  from  regarding  the 
triumph  of  their  principles  as  hopeless,  or  from  altered  views  of  the  subject,  we  canno  t 
tell.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Baptist  Ministerial  Conference  conceived  that 
it  would  be  criminal  in  them  to  remain  any  longer  silent.  They  therefore  appointed 
a  series  of  public  meetings,  to  be  held  in  the  churches  of  their  own  denomination, 
where  they  were  accustomed  to  labour,  for  the  discussion  of  the  Clergy  Reserve 
question,  and  to  proceed  in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  right  and  privilege  of 
petitioning  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Parliaments  to  appropriate  the  Clergy  Reserves 
to  some  secular  purpose  that  may  tend  to  the  general  good  of  the  Province — such  as 
the  secular  education  of  tho  whole  people,  without  reference  to  sects  or  creeds. 
Whilst  conducting  one  of  these  meetings  in  the  Baptist  Church,  Waterford,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Fvans  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  declared 
he  rose  to  support  the  following  resolution,  which  had  been  moved  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Duncan,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Slaght  :  "That  this  meeting  considers  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  should  be 
supported  now  as  it  was  in  Apostolic  times,  and  during  300  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  a  voluntary  manner,  and  not  in  the  way  of  exaction,  coercion,  and  unjust 
taxation."  It  is  but  justice  to  remark  that  though  the  Rev.  Gentleman  declared  he 
rose  to  support  the  above  resolution,  the  arguments,  the  illustrations,  and  the  anecdotes 
with  which  his  speech  abounded  had  all  of  them  an  opposite  tendency. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — This  is  a  one-sided  statement,  the  correctness  of  which  I  deny  ; 
I  made  no  statements  beyond  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  This  has  no  bearing, 
however,  on  the  matter  before  us. 

Rev.  J.  Gundry — I  think  you  will  find  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  I  am  now 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  and  reasons  which  have  led  to  this  discussion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — Mr.  Evans  can  have  no  objection  to  allow  our  friend  to  finish 
his  statement,  as  he  can  afterwards  interpose  a  caveat  against  receiving  it  with  implicit 
confidence,  if  such  a  step  be  deemed  necessary: 

Rev.  F.  Evans — I  object  to  the  statement. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns— I  move  that  Mr.  Gundry  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Rev.  J.  Gundry — At  another  of  the  meetings  of  the  above  series,  held  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  Simcoe,  the  Rev.  F.  Evans  (having ■previously  intimated  to  some  members 
of  the  Conference  his  intention)  made  a  proposition  to  have  the  whole  question  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves  publicly  discussed  on  equal  terms.  At  this  meeting  there  was 
much'confusion, — the  only  one  of  the  whole  series  that  was  accompanied  with  anything 
of  an  unpleasant  character.  The  conduct  of  many  who  were  opposed  to  the  object 
for  which  the  meeting  was  convened  was  anything  but  commendable  or  reputable, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  has  yielded  no  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  their  minds,  upon 
mature  reflection.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  meeting,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  pubiic  discussion  should  take  place.  Since  that  time,  the  rules  to 
be  observed  in  debate,  the  propositions  to  be  discussed,  the  choice  ot  chairmen,  and 
the  time  and  place  of  discussion,  have  been  most  amicably  and  satisfactorily  agreed 


upon  by  both  parties.  The  reasons  which  induced  the  Baptist  Ministerial  Conference 
to  accept  the  challenge  given  by  the  Rev.  F.  Evans  may  be  inferred  from  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  which  they  were  engaged  in  promulgating  when  the 
challenge  was  given.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  submit  the  principles  they 
entertain  in  reference  to  the  Voluntary  principle  and  the  Clergy  Reserves,  to  the 
test  of  public  scrutiny,  conscious  that  if  they  would  not  bear  investigation — and  that, 
too,  of  the  most  critical  and  severe  character,  they  could  not  be  scriptural,  nor 
worthy  of  further  countenance.  Again,  they  conceived  that  such  a  discussion 
as  the  one  proposed  would  bring  before  the  public  a  great  amount  of  important 
information  upon  which  they  might  rely,  and  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  regulating 
and  establishing  the  public  mind,  of  preserving  and  extending  the  influence  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty  in  the  Province.  Again,  they  could  not  but  hope  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  however  humble  it  might  be,  such  a  discussion  would  have  a  tendency  to  free 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  some  of  her  earth-born  entanglements,  which  impair  bo  th 
her  beauty  and  usefulness,  and  operate  as  hindrances  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
sublime  prayer,  that  all  His  disciples  might  be  visibly  one,  that  the  world  might  be 
brought  to  believe  in  Him.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  prevailed  with 
them  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Rev.  F.  Evans.  And  that  this  discussion  migh  t 
not  be  regarded  as  too  sectarian  in  its  character,  they  have  invited  the  co-operation  of 
several  distinguished  Clergymen  of  other  denominations  than  their  own.  Consequently , 
the  Baptist  Ministerial  Conference  and  their  kind  and  talented  friends,  stand  before 
you  this  day,  prepared  to  defend  the  following  propositions  : — 

1— That  State  endowments  of  Religion  in  any  form  are  anti-Scriptural. 

2— That  governments  are  the  result  of  human  necessities,  and  not  the  agent  a*  instrument 
designed  of  God  for  the  direct  or  jnd:rect  control  of  religious  faith  and  opinion,  which 
are  to  be  based  on  the  Word  of  God  only. 

3— That  the  Voluutary  principle  in  the  Church,  for  its  pecuniary  support,  has  Christ's  express 
sanction,  and  has  proved  adequate  to  all  the  necessities  that  have  occurred  for  its 
maintenance  aud/urtherance. 

4— That  the  term  "  Protestant  Clergy,"  used  in  the  Imperial  Statute  of  1791,  must  have  been 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  intended  to  be  restricted  in  its- 
application  to  the  Clergy  of  the  English  Church.  Thayhe  term  "Protestant  Clergy," 
being  intended  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  only,  the  settlement  made  by  3  and  4  Vic, 
was  an  act  of  injustice,  and  so  far  from  being  a  compromise,  was  a  fraud  upon  those  who 
were  n0t  assenting  parties  to  the  arrangement. 

5— That  the  57  Rectories  were  established  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  at  variauce  with  the  oft-expressed  wishes 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

6— That  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Parliaments  have  power  to  appropriate  the  Clergy 
Reserves  to  any  secular  purpose  that  is  adapted  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Province,  such  as  the  secular  education  of  the  whole  people. 

7— That  the  Clergy  Reserves  have  proved  a  source  of  bitter  contention  to  the  various  religious 
sects,  diffused  a  blighting  influence  over  the  Churches  which  have  participated  in  them, 
and  impeded  Missionary  enterprise,  and  the  general  good  of  the  Province. 

Chairman — It  is  your  turn  now,  Mr.  Evans,  if  you  desire  to  make  any  further 
explanation.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  considered  that  it  was  my  duty  to  interfere 
before  ;  but  I  think  that  where  difference  of  opinion  arises,  the  most  convenient  way 
is  to  reserve  explanation  until  the  close  of  the  speaker's  observations. 

Rev.  F,  Evans — It  may  be  the  better  way  merely  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
statement ;  and  if  anything  happen  afterward  that  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  to  move 
that  it  be  expunged  from  the  report.  With  reference  to  the  excitement  in  the  .Baptist 
Chapel,  I  do  solemnly  declare  that  it  was  first  produced  by  the  marked  personalities 
with  wnich  I  was  attacked  ;  and  with  regard  to  my  challenge,  as  it  is  called,  I  think 
it  right  to  state  that  it  was  generally  intended  to  apply  to  gentlemen  of  all  denominations 
who  chose  to  take  part  in  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — Allow  me  one  or  two  minutes  to  say  that  although  I  appear  here 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  as  a  member  of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Canada,  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  there  are  points  on  which  our  Synod,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  it  who  may  be  present,  may  not  see  their  way  to  the  conclusions  that 
are  implied  in  the  statements  of  either  party.    We  agree  in  the  great  principle  of  the 


appropriation  ef  the  Reserves  in  a  different  way  then  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
sanctioned. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — Really,  this  is  most  irregular. 

Chairman — Order. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — Allow  me  just  to  say  that  1  do  this  to  exculpate  myself  from  the 
charge  of  having  accepted  the  invitation  on  the  grounds,  out  and  out,  of  the  friends 
with  whom  I  am  associated.  I  come  to  plead  exclusively  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Rectories. 

Chairman — I  am  afraid  that  1  cannot  allow  this  to  go  any  further.  These  matters 
must  be  explained  and  agreed  upon  between  yourselves — that  is,  the  parties  who  are 
to  engage  in  the  disoussion.  If  these  explanatory  speeches  were  allowed  here,  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  discussion  would  take  place,  and  the  matter  would  never  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — The  arrangement  you  suggest  has  taken  place  already,  lhave 
given  all  the  explanation  I  desire  to  give.  I  was  anxious  to  take  my  seat  here  on 
understood  grounds,  to  save  myself  from  being  charged  with  inconsistency  in  anything 
1  may  afterwards  say. 

The  Court-House  being  now  crowded,  and  the  heat  excessive,  a  motion  was 
made  for  an  adjournment  to  a  neigbouring  grove,  where  a  platform  and  a  large 
range  of  seats  had  been  prepared.  This  was  objected  to,  however,  and  was  finally 
overruled. 
The  Chairman  having  read  the  first  proposition  on  the  Voluntary  side, 
Rev.  A.  Duncan  rose  to  commence.  He  said — I  rise  under  a  pressure  of  feeling 
which  perhaps  it  would  be  burdensome  for  you  to  listen  to,  or  for  me  to  attempt  to 
describe.  I  feel,  as  my  brethren  around  me  no  doubt  feel,  that  to  us  is  this  day 
committed  a  most  important  trust — namely,  to  defend  the  truth  of  God  against  the 
influences  and  traditions  of  men.  And  feeling  the  importance  of  the  position  that  we 
occupy — our  responsibility  to  the  churches,  and  our  higher  responsibility  to  the  Saviour, 
1  am  disposed  to  hope  that  every  word  that  is  uttered  will  be  spoken  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  holy  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God  is  absolute  in  this  discussion. 
Whatever  may  be  the  authenticity  and  the  authority  of  documents,  and  historical 
evidences,  and  acts  of  parliament,  our  great  statute  book  here  must  be  the  statute 
book  of  Heaven  ;  and  wherever  the  authority  of  man  has  interfered — whether  with 
the  best  intentions  or  in  carrying  out  a  subtle  policy — with  the  statutes  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  maintain  the  one,  and  to  pray  God  that  the  other  may 
be  withdrawn.  We  have  a  positive  rule  on  this  point  in  Deuteronomy,  18  chap.,  v 
18  and  19,  where  speaking  of  one  that  was  to  succeed  Moses,  the  Lord  says  :  "  I 
will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  I  will  put 
my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  thatl  shall  command  him. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  This  shows  the  sanction  and 
authority  with  which  Heaven  accompanies  the  revelation  of  its  own  truth ;  and 
wherever  the  LordJesusChrist  utters  anything  like  a  declaration  or  a  guidance,  human 
wisdom  in  such  circumstances  will  not  be  required  or  accepted.  The  supremacy, 
then,  of  Christ  in  His  own  church  is,  a  truth  on  which  all  His  servants  delight 
to  dwell,  and  when  grace  is  given,  they  rejoice  in  yielding  obedience  to  Him. 
We  find  in  Matthew,  ch.  17,  v.  5,  that  "  while  He  yet  spake,  behold  a  bright 
cloud  overshadowed  Him,  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud  which  said,  this 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  Him."  It  is  evident 
from  this  command  of  the  Most  High,  that  in  all  matters  affecting  the  Church  ot 
Jesus  Christ,  we  are  to  hear  Him,  and  to  hear  Him  alone.  We  are  to  know  not 
ihe  good  intentions  of  pious  kings — we  are  to  know  not  what  may  be  deemed  a 
christian  duty  on  the  part  of  a  nominally  christian  parliament.    We  are  bound 


to  hear  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  pious  monarch  on  earth,  or  the  most 
religious  parliament  in  the  world.  When  the  Holy  One  says,  "  Hear  ye  Him," 
surely  the  inference  is,  that  all  other  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is  excluded. 
We  find  in  2nd  Timothy,  3rd  c.  16th  v.,  that  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness."  We  have  here  the  same  authority,  reiterating  its  claims,  and 
this  reiteration  must  exclude  all  interference  with  what  springs  from  Heaven, 
whether  relating  to  matters  within,  or  external  to,  the  Church.  In  Revelations,  c. 
22,  v.  18,  it  is  written,  "For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add 
unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book."  It  is  evident  then,  that  state 
churches  have  not  the  authority  nor  sanction  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  we  are 
confined  to  God's  Revelation,  and  are  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  it  in  all  its 
universality — in  all  its  claims,  extensive  or  minute  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
we  take  this  Word  of  God,  then,  and  deliver  it  up  to  a  Privy  Council,  or  to  a 
Parliament,  or  to  a  pious  Sovereign,  we  are  abandoning  our  trust,  and  setting 
aside  the  authority  of  God,  and — it  may  be  with  the  purest  intentions — trusting 
to  the  wisdom  of  men.  State  churches  imply  the  exaction  of  taxes  for  their 
erection,  Whether  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  or  any  other  British 
Colony,  the  existence  of  a  state  church  presupposes  that  the  community  are 
bound  to  erect  places  of  worship  in  connection  therewith.  But  we  learn  from 
Exodus,  c.  35,  vs.  4  and  5,  that  "  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  this  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded,  saying, 
take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering  unto  the  Lord;  whosoever  is  of  a  willing 
heart  let  him  bring  it,  an  offering  of  the  Lord ;  gold  and  silver  and  brass."  The 
effeets  arising  from  this  request  on  the  part  of  God,  for  rearing  His  first  house  or 
tabernacle,  in  this  world,  are  set  forth  in  the  same  book,  c.  30,  beginning  at  part 
of  3rd  verse ;  "  And  they  brought  yet  unto  him  free  offerings  every  morning. 
And  all  the  wise  men,  that  wrought  all  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came  every 
man  from  his  work  which  they  made  ;  and  they  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  the 
people  bring  much  more  than  enough  for  the  service  of  the  work  which  the  Lord 
commanded  to  make ;  and  Moses  gave  commandment,  and  they  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  throughout  the  camp,  saying,  Let  neither  man  nor  woman  make  any 
more  work  for  the  offering  of  the  sanctuary.  So. the  people  were  restrained  Irom 
bringing."  It  is  plain  that  these  strong  and  explicit  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God  have  ever  been  overlooked  or  set  aside,  in  all  the  arrangements  of  state 
churches,  whether  in  reference  to  rectories  or  to  buildings  of  smaller  pretensions. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  echo  the  general  and  mournful  tirade,  that  the  people  have  not 
the  faith  now  which  they  had  formerly.  It  will  be  found  that  when  faith  is  small 
in  the  church,  it  is  still  less  among  the  ministers.  When  there  is  a  faithful 
ministry,  there  are  always  found  to  be  a  faithful  people ;  and  when  selfishness 
and  the  corresponding  passions  in  the  human  mind  usurp  the  sway,  and  seek  to 
transfer  the  burdens  of  God's  house  from  the  shoulders  of  believers  to  the  states 
of  the  world,  it  is  because  the  clergy  themselves  have  become  weak  in  the  faith 
— because  they  have  turned  their  eyes  to  the  world,  instead  of  the  cross  of  the 
Saviour.  We  know  that  the  church  is  supported  in  Canada  from  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  fhe  exact  bearings  of  which  will  be  pointed  out  by  succeeding  speakers. 
It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  historical  verity  of  an  apostolical 
succession,  certainly  ought  to  be  clothed  with  apostolical  authority  and  shine 
forth  brightly  as  apostolic  examples.  We  know  that  even  tithes  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Church  depended  not  upon  the  sword,  but  upon  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
soul.  In  Proverbs,  c.  3,  it  is  said,  "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with 
the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase  :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and 
thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine."  And  in  Malachi,  3  c,  "  Will  a  man 
rob  God?  yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed  thee? 
In  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse:  for,  ye  have  robbed  me, 
even  this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store  house,  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
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if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  Heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that' 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for 
3rour  sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  ground ;:  neither  shall 
the  vine  cast  her  fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed:  for  ye  shall,  be  a  delightsome  land, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  This  shows  the  principle  of  free-will  offerings  on 
which  the  servants  of  God  depended,  even  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
And  in  Luke,  c.  10,  we  learn  that  the  apostolic  instructions  were :  "  After  these 
things  the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and  two  before 
His  face,  into  every  city  and  place  whither  He  himself  would  come.  Therefore, 
said  He  unto  them,  the  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few :  pray  ye 
therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
harvest,  Go  your  ways :  behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves.  Carry 
neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes ;  and  salute  no  man  by  the  way."  Let  me 
then  ask,  who  are  the  successors  of  the  apostles  t  Are  they  those  men  who  go 
forth  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  promise  of  the  Most  High,  that  all  their 
earthly  wanjs  will  be  supplied,  and  remembering  the  command  that  they  are  to 
serve  Him,  and  rely  on  Him,  only  1  or  are  those  to  be  regarded  as  the  successors 
of  the  apostles  who  keep  the  gospel  quietly  in  their  own  souls  until  the  govern- 
ments of  this  world  make  arrangements  for  their  temporal  supports  Undoubtedly 
the  statutes  of  Heaven  are  in  contradiction  to  the  statutes  of  this  world ;  and 
truly  Christ  might  say,  looking  over  this  assembly  and  the  propositions  before  us, 
"When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come,  will  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  1"  How  did 
the  voluntary  principle  work  in  reference  to  those  who  were  first  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel.  We  have  an  answer  in  Luke,  c.  22,  v.  35:  "  And  He  said 
unto  them,  when  I  sent  you  without  purse  and  scrip  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  any 
thing?  And  they  said,  nothing."  This  declaration  is  most  important,  proving 
as  it  does  that — the  voluntary  principle  is  perfectly  able  to  sustain  itself  where- 
ever  there  are  those  who  will  receive  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into 
their  souls.  What  is  the  gospel  of  Christ  1  It  is  pardon  for  our  sins,  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  purify  our  hearts,  and  to  sanctify  our  souls. 
And  think  you  that  those  that  have  received  this  gospel  of  love  into  their  souls, 
and  the  well-spring  of  water  into  their  hearts,  springing  up  into  eternal  life — I 
ask,  will  those  who  have  received  this  Divine  principle  nourish  in  their  mind  the 
selfish  principle,  which  says,  "  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of  a  human  government, 
and  plead  that  Christ's  ambassadors  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  out  of  the 
general  taxes  of  the  land?"  Such  an  one  will  rather  say,  "The  Lord  has 
redeemed  my  soul,  and  washed  it  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  I  will  glorify 
Him  by  giving  of  my  substance  to  sustain  his  servants  in  their  work,  indepen- 
dently of  any  human  government."  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  result  of  the 
spirit  of  faith,  working  by  love,  in  the  mind.  Such  is  the  great  vital  principle 
of  Scripture,  which  we  are  called  upon  this  day  to  preach  and  proclaim,  and  to 
exemplify  in  our  own  persons.  I  hope  that  the  day  of  Gospel  light  is  dawning 
upon  this  portion  of  the  world ;  that  the  time  when  professed  followers  of  Christ 
trust  for  support  to  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  can  stand  and  see  the  sword  unsheathed 
that  His  ambassadors  may  be  fed  and  clothed,  will  pass  away ;  that  men  will 
arise  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  Word  of  God  in  their  hands,  and  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  gospel  deeply  seated  in  their  hearts  ;  and  that  these  will  feel  it 
to  be  an  honorable  and  a  holy  calling  to  go  forth  into  the  wilds  of  Canada  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  pardon  and  peace  to  guilty  sinners,  and  tj  stand  strong  in 
the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  preacher  of  this  class  will  say,  "  Brethren, 
it  is  not  your  goods  I  seek,  but  the  salvation  of  your  immortal  souls."  He  will 
be  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  perhaps  clothed  in  rags— perhaps,  dishonored  by  the 
world,— it  may  be,  having  an  obscure  dwelling— but  nevertheless  having  his 
name  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  The  apostles  worshipped  in  an  upper 
chamber:  they  went  forth  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  Spirit  of  the  Living 
God;  like  their  Divine  Master,  they  often  had  no  where  to  lay  their  heads;  they 
were  taught  to  drink  out  of  the  cup  of  His  humiliation  and  suffering.    And  it  is 
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only  this  gospel,  full  of  life  and  power,  in  the  souls  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ 
that  can  over  awe  the  wickedness  of  this  world,  and  cheer,  enlighten  and  elevate 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  With  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  this 
gospel  in  our  hearts,  we  can  say  to  the  king  upon  the  throne,  "  We  are  under  the 
government  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f  and  can  say  to  those  that  hold  the  na- 
tional purse,  "  We  have  no  claim  upon  it,  and  were  you  disposed  to  offer  to  us  a 
modicum  of  your  revenue,  we  should  abjure  it,  because  Christ  has  promised  that 
He  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  oi  the  world." 

Rev.  G.  Bell — I  was  very  happy  indeed  to  hear  the  opening  remarks  of  my 
reverend  friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  because  of  the  great  stress  which  he  laid 
upon  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  in  this  matter.  Proceeding  to  the  subject  which 
is  more  immediately  before  us,  I  maintain  the  scripturalness  of  a  state  endow- 
ment ot  religion,  on  the  great  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ  Jesus  over 
the  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  over  individuals.  The  Word  of  God 
expressly  declares  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  c.  8,  v.  15,  "  By  me,  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice  ;"  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  is,  that  thepeople  of  a  nation  have  a  right  to  expect  thatthey  shall  be 
ruled  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
those  principles  which  the  Bible  lays  down,  shall  be  acted  upon  by  their  rulers, 
as  well  as  that  they  shall  act  upon  them  in  the  obedience  which  they  render  to 
those  rulers.  Notice  another  of  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  point  in  the 
2nd  Psalm,  v.  10 :  "  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O,  ye  kings  ;  be  instructed  ye  judges 
of  the  earth."  This  is  a  plain  declaration  that  kings  and  rulers  shall  look  to  the 
Word  of  God  for  instruction  as  to  their  duties.  Then,  again,  in  Jeremiah,  c.  10, 
our  Lord  is  called  by  the  title,  "  King  of  nations  ;"  in  the  89th  Psalm,  v.  27,  it  is 
said,  "  I  will  make  him  my  first  born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  or 
as  it  is  often  translated,  "  Most  High,  above  the  kings  of  the  earth ;"  and  in 
Revelations  he  is  called,  "  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  and  the  "King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."  All  these  passages  shew  most  conclusively  that 
the  rulers  of  this  world  are  under  the  law  of  Christ,  as  much  as  the  individual 
christians  of  which  the  christian  church  consists.  If  an  individual,  then,  has  a 
moral  responsibility  owing  to  his  position  in  this  world,  so  have  communities,  so 
have  the  governments  of  nations  as  the  organs  of  the  communities  over  whom 
they  rule.  That  this  is  an  evident  truth,  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  we  learn 
from  the  circumstance  that  moral  characters  are  ascribed  to  nations  and  commu- 
nities in  Scripture.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  "a  righteous  nation,"  "an 
ungodly  nation,"  anil  so  on  ;  showing  that  there  is  a  national  and  official  respon- 
sibility and  moral  character,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  be  deduced  from 
this,  the  possibility  of  national  and  official  sin  against  Christ  as  the  King  of 
nations.  The  great  duty  of  rulers,  then,  I  presume  all  will  admit,  is,  the  glory 
of  God;  but  on  this  I  do  not  now  enter,  as  it  will  be  discussed  afterward.  God 
has  expressly  declared,  "  The  kingdoms  and  nations  that  shall  not  serve  me  shall 
perish."  If  we  seek  an  illustration  of  this  truth,  we  find  it  in  the  5th  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  vs.  22  and  23,  where  a  message  is  sent  to  Belshazzar :  "  And  thou  his  son, 
O,  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled  Shine  heart,  though 'thou  knewest  all  this;  but 
hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord  of  Heaven;  and  they  have  brought  the 
vessels  of  his  house  before  thee,  and  thou  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  con- 
cubines, have  drunk  wine  in  them  ;  and  thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver  and 
gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know :  and  the 
God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not 
glorified."  The  manner  in  which  the  King  of  Heaven  was  not  glorified  by  Bel- 
shazzar was  by  his  taking  the  vessels  that  belonged  to  the  temple  of  God — the 
church— and  applying  them  to  secular  purposes ;  a  lesson  surely,  and  an  example 
to  modern  rulers,  who  would  take  the  property  of  the  church  and  apply  it  to 
secular  purposes — no  matter  what  those  secular  purposes  may  be.  Further,  it 
is  upon  this  principle  alone,  I  conceive,  that  a  missionary  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
has  a  right  to  go  to  a  hostile  shore,  to  preach  the  gospel.    Were  he  not  to  go  upon 
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this  principle—were  he  lorbidden  to  enter  a  country,  and  threatened  with  punish- 
ment if  he  preached  the  gospel  there, — I  cannot  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise; 
consistently  with  his  duty,  than  submit,  unless  he  had  this  higher  authority  and 
felt  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  that  nations  are  bound  to  receive  the  gospel — 
that  they  are  bound  as  communities  to  submit  themselves  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  that  he  is  sustained  by  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of  nations. 
I  look  upon  all  the  commands  of  God — the  whole  decalogue — as  obligatory  on 
kings  and  governments  of  all  kinds;  and  if  so,  then  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments are  obligatory  upon  them— thereby  making  it  necessary  that  they 
should  make  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and — as  a  necessary  consequence 
flowing  from  this — that  it  is  their  duty  to  support  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
question  is  not  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  state  to  establish  and  support  a  false  religion , 
but  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  state  to  endow  and  support  the  true  religion.  It  is  not, 
if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  church  to  seek  alliance  with  governments  that  are  immo- 
ral— with  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness ;  but  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  seek  alliance  with,  and  endowments  from,  a  christian  government — one  that 
recognizes  in  all  things  the  ordinances  of  God.  The  question  is,  if  it  be  the  duty 
of  a  state  to  aflbrd  positive  favor  and  support,  or  merely  to  give  negative  protec- 
tion. It  is  not  if  the  church  can  exist  without  state  endowments,  lor  this  we  all 
admit;  but  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  state — the  non-performance  of  which  is  the 
commission  of  sin  against  Christ — to  extend  endowments  and  favor  to  the  church. 
And  lastly,  it  is  not  if  the  state  have  authority  in  the  church,  for  that  we  do  not 
admit;  but  if  the  state  have  authority  to  make  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
outward  support  and  comfort  of  the  church.  Having  laid  down  these  principles, 
then,  I  say,  the  supremacy  of  Christ  Jesus  involves  the  duty  of  recognizing  him 
as  the  appointed  head  over  all  things ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
under  his  authority  to  support  and  sustain  in  every  possible  way  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  Surely,  then,  states  have  some  means  of  serving  the 
interests  of  the  gospel.  The  Word  of  God  expressly  declares  that  the  civil  ruler 
is  designed  to  be  a  minister  of  good,  and  a  terror  to  the  evil.  Surely,  the  gospel 
is  something  that  is  good.  Surely,  offences  against  the  gospel  are  something  that 
is  evil.  Our  opponents  must  show,  then,  that  the  gospel  is  not  good,  before  they 
can  show  that  governments  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  show  that  offences  against  the  gospel  are  not  evil,  before  they  can 
shew  that  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Upon  two  reasons,  then,  I 
would  ground  my  argument  for  the  scripturalness  of  the  civil  establishment  and 
civil  endowment  of  the  church :  first  on  the  example,  and  second,  on  the  predic- 
tions, of  Scripture.  First,  of  the  example.  The  Jewish  Church  existed  in  the 
Jewish  nation.  There  was  there  a  union  of  church  and  state,  although  the 
peculiar  provinces  of  the  church  and  state  were  separate  and  distinct.  There 
were  separate  tribunals  and  separate  rulers  over  the  civil  and  over  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  the  church  and  nation.  There  was  a  legal  countenance  and 
endowment  given  to  religion,  showing  necessarily  that  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
give  one  or  the  other  the  legal  countenance  and  endowment  which  were  given 
and  continued  with  the  expressed  approval  of  God.  The  ceremonial  observances 
of  the  Jews  have  passed  away,  but  the  lessons  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
them,  are  still  ours.;  and  thus  the  apostle — although  the  christian  ministry  is 
essentially  different  from  the  Levitical  priesthood — argues  for  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  christian  priesthood,  from  the  nature  of  the  support  rendered  to 
the  Levitical  priesthood.  The  judgments  which  descended  upon  Israel  were 
different  from  the  judgments  that  may  come  upon  us,  yet  they  are  an  example  to 
us.  That  which  is  moral — which  existed  as  moral  amongst  the  Jews — is  still  to 
remain.  It  was  in  force  before  the  Mosaic  rites,  and  continues  afterward.  The 
moral  principle  is  not  dependent  on  the  mere  concomitant  circumstances  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  degrees  of  the  church's  development — 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  under  the  complete  development  of  Christ. 
But,  again,  the  Old  Testament  Church  was  not  a  mere  ceremonial  thing.  The 
established  church  of  Israel  was  not  merely  ceremonial  j    and  the  conduct 
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solemnly  enjoined  and  pursued  in  building  or  repairing  the  House  of  God,  waa' 
conduct  which  commends  itself  to  the  heart  of  every  man,  as  worthy  of  all  time 
and  of  every  country.    And  when  Jehos'aphat  sent  forth  teachers  throughout  the' 
whole  land  to  teach  the  Word  of  God,  the  result  was  that  the  blessing  of  God 
descended  in  a  most  emphatic  manner  upon  the  land.    That  was  an  example 
that  was  not  ceremonial — an  example  for  state  systems  of  education  at  the  present 
day,  of  which  religion  should  form  an  essential  part,  and  without  which,  a  system 
of  education  would  be  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to  a  people.     The  system  ot 
religion  as  established  amongst  the  Jews  was  intended  to'  be  a  witness  to  the' 
world;  and  if  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  were  an  error,  that  very  estab- 
lishment was  fitted  in  the  fullest  manner  to  perpetuate  that  error  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.    The  state  of  Israel  had,  then,  laws  respecting 
religion — laws  which  came  from  God,  and  which  were  therefore  true  and  right. 
But  there  are  other  examples  besides  the  Jewish,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question,  in  connection  with  ceremonial  things.     I  would  allude  to  the  case  of 
Cyrus,  who  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem 
should  be  built;  and  further,  to  the  example  ol  Darius.    In  Ezra,  c.  6.  we  find  a 
proclamation  for  earning  out  the  former  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  and  further 
appropriating  the  tribute  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  empire  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  object  of  building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.     In  Ezra,  c.  7,  we 
find  another  proclamation  of  Artaxerxes  in  which  he,  in  the  first  place,  appoints 
voluntary  contributions  to  be  made  to  carry  out  this  object,  which  was  to  receive 
supplementary  aid  from  the  public  treasury,— precisely  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Clergy  Reserves  are  appropriated  now  in  this  country.    In  the  second  place,  [ 
rest  my  argument  on  the  predictions  which  are  given  in  the  Word  of  God  of  the 
support  and  endowment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by  civil  governments.     Thus,  in 
the  "32nd  Psalm,  vs.  10  and  11  :  "  The  Kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  Isles  shall 
bring  presents :  the  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shallorTer  gifts.    Yea,  all  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him."     And  in  Isaiah,  c.  49,  v.  23  : 
"  And  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers." 
We  frequently  hear  in  the  present  day  that  the  whole  duty  of  civil  governments 
— aye,  of  a  christian  government — is  to  leave  the  church  alone.     I  ask,  what 
parent,  having  a  proper  sense  of  parental  responsibilities,  would  consent  to  leave 
the  bringing  up  of  his  children  to  a  nurse  whose  highest  sense  of  duty  was,  that 
she  should  leave  the  children  alone  1     In  Ezekiel,  e.  45,  v.  17,  we  read  :  "  And  it 
ssiiall  be  the  Prince's  part  to  give  burnt  offerings,  and  meat  offerings  and  drink 
offerings,  in  the  feasts,  and  in  the  new  moons,  and  in  the  sabbaths,  in  all  solem- 
nities of  the  House  of  Israel:    he  shall  prepare  the  sin  offering,  ami  the  meat 
offering,  and  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  peace  offerings,  to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  House  of  Israel."     In  Daniel,  c.  7,  v.  14,  it  is  declared:  "  that  all  people 
nations  and  languages  should  serve"  Christ.     I  wish  to  notice  the  word  people. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  term  i.s  applied  only  to  people  individually,  but  when  it 
is  followed  by  the  word  nations,  it  is  evident  that  reference  is  made,  not  to  the 
people  individually,  but  to  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity  ;  so  that  while 
the  people  individually  are  to  serve  Christ,  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  under  the 
christian  church,  are  also  to  serve  him.     In  Revelations,  c.  11,  v.  15,  we  read: 
"•  There  were  great  voices  in  Heaven,  saying,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever."    This  speaks  not  of  the  people  of  this  world,  but  of  the  kingdoms; 
.showing  that  the  kingdoms,- as  such,  are  bound  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ, 
in  Revelations,  c.  21,  v.  27,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their 
glory  and  honor  unto  it,"  that  is,  unto  the  christian  church.     Besides  these  passa- 
ges, frequent  mention  is  made  of  nations,  and  of  the  services    which  they  are 
to  render  to  the  church;  but  to  these  I  cannot  now  more  particularly  reler.     It 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all  then,  that  there  was  once  a  pecuniary  provision 
which  could  not  be  withheld  from  the  church,  without  violating  the  law  of  God, 
aud  subjecting  the  people  so  doing  to  civil  coercion.     If  this  be  forbidden  in  the 
New  Testament,  show  us  the  prohibition.    Until  the  prohibition  be  shown,  thai 
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the  same  principle  ought  now  to  regulate  human  governments  which  regulated 
human  governments  then.  A  nation  is  bound  to  profess  the  religion  of  Christ,  if 
it  be  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  responsibility  connected  with  that 
nation  or  community.  Does  not  every  one  admit  that  a  necessary  concomitant 
to  the  profession  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is,  that  pecuniary  support  is  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  professor  1  If  a  nation  then,  profess  the  gospel  of  Christ,  it  is 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  pecuniary  support  and  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  The 
christian  religion  is  fitted  to  do  all  for  a  nation,  in  all  its  interests,  social,  political 
and  religious.  In  all  its  interests,  religion  does  much — we  may  say,  does  every- 
thing— for  a  nation.  Surely,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  Scripture  that  a  nation 
should  do  something  to  support  and  difluse  that  which  does  all  for  it.  If  the 
kings  of  the  earth  are  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  queens  of  the 
earth  its  nursing  mothers,  I  think  that  not  mere  toleration  is  implied,  but  autho- 
ritative protection  of  the  true  religion.  The  idea  that  all  creeds  are  alike,  and 
that  all  religions  are  alike,  is  an  idea  springing  from  heathen  sources,  and  is  one 
of  modern  invention.  The  equality  of  all  belief,  whether  true  or  false,  is  not  a 
principle  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God  at  all.  It  will  be  said  that 
the  recipients  of  the  benefit  are  those  who  are  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
gospel.  True,  and  it  is  because  a  nation  as  a  nation  receives  benefits  from  Chris- 
tianity, that  the  nation  is  bound  to  contribute  to  its  pecuniary  support. 
[Time  expired.] 

Rev.  T.  Winterbotham — We  are  discussing  the  important  question,  whether 
state  endowments  of  the  christian  religion  are  scriptural  or  anti-scriptural.  My 
young  brother  who  has  last  spoken,  supports  the  scriptural  foundation  of  state 
churches.  Lee  us  examine  the  arguments  upon  which  he  has  based  this  plea. 
The  first  is,  the  supremacy  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  over  all  nations  and  king- 
doms. Now  I  contend  that  the  supremacy  of  Christ  completely  overturns  all 
state  religions,  because  he  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords.;  and  the 
responsibility  of  kings  to  Him  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  beggar.  The 
kings  of  the  earth  who  stand  at  the  head  of  national  churches,  assume  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  are  called  heads  of  the  church.  Therefore, 
if  the  supremacy  of  Christ  is  to  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  state  churches 
and  state  endowments  can  have  no  existence.  Our  young  brother's  second 
argument  for  state  churches  and  state  endowments,  was  drawn  from  the  Jewish 
church— the  Jewish  establishment — under  the  Old  Testament.  But  let  me 
remind  this  audience  that  there  is  a  perfect  and  an  obvious  difference  between  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  and  all  nations  that  now  exist  beneath  the  sun.  The  nation 
of  the  Jews  was  the  church,  and  the  church  was  the  nation.  This  cannot  be 
asserted  of  any  nation  now.  The  nation  of  Israel  was  the  church  of  God,  and 
God  was  the  lawgiver ;  but  now,  human  kings  and  human  parliaments  are  the 
lawgivers.  The  church  of  Israel  had  an  endowment  annexed  to  it,  but  it  was  by 
the  authority  of  God.  Now,  national  endowments  are  by  the  authority  of  men. 
The  tithes  and  the  endowments  under  the  Old  Testament,  were  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  instead  of  the  inheritance  which  they  had  given  up.  They  received  nw 
inheritance,  and  therefore  they  had  the  tithes  in  lieu  of  it.  Who  amongst  the 
bishops,  and  archdeacons,  and  rectors  of  the  sfate-endowed  church  of  the  present 
day,  has  given  up  an  inheritance,  for  the  clergy  reserves  or  for  any  other  of  the 
privileges  that  they  enjoy  %  I  observe,  again,  that  the  endowments  of  the  Jewish 
church  were  not  enforced  by  coercion.  Our  brother  has  asserted  that  they  were, 
but  no  instance  can  be  brought  to  sustain  his  assertion.  The  obligation  to  pay 
tithes  and  bring  first  fruits  rested  between  God  and  the  people  alone.  There  was 
no  magistrate  to  persecute, — no  constable  to  haul  away  to  prison  those  who  did 
not  pay,— no  soldier  to  shoot  down  the  widow  that  could  not  raise  the  necessary 
tithe,  as  at  Rathcormac.  No  coercion  of  this  nature  existed  in  the  ancient  church 
of  Israel;  and  beside  this,  we  say  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  church 
was  completely  different  from  the  existing  structures  of  the  world,  because  no 
human  wisdom  or  authority  was  then  permitted  to  legislate  at  all.  The  only 
authority  was  that  of  God.    He  spake  and  gave  the  laws.    But  now,  human 
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parliaments  speak  and  give  the  laws.  God  commanded  the  rituals  and  the  pay* 
ment  oi  the  tithes.  He  alone  exercised  prerogative  over  all—kings,  and  judges, 
and  priests  and  people;  and  I  want  to  know  if  this  is  so  now.  Look  at  Canada. 
Does  not  our  respected  Governor  General  appoint  the  rectors  1  Does  he  not 
exercise  in  chureh  affairs  a  direct  authority?  This  was  not  the  case  in  Old 
Testament  times.  God  then  commanded  who  should  be  priests,  and  he  prescribed 
their  duties;  and  therefore,  onr  brother's  argument  from  Jewish  customs  falls 
dead  to  the  ground — particularly  when  we  remember  that  all  the  Jewish  customs 
were  -wiped  away  when  the  Son  ol  God  came  to  establish  the  gospel  church.  He 
put  aside  the  former  dispensation  and  established  the  present.  The  Jewish 
church  and  customs  having  accomplished  their  object,  the  New  Testament 
church  has  been  established.  Where,  then,  is  the  authority  of  state  endowments'? 
Where  are  the  commands  to  establish  national  churches  1  Absent  entirely. 
We  have  no  law  to  enact  them — no  rules  to  regulate  them.  Our  young  brother's 
argument  for  state  churches  and  state  endowments  was  drawn,  in  the  third  place, 
from  the  example  of  Cyrus,  and  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes,  and  the  building  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  When  I  heard  this  argu- 
ment, I  thought  that  our  young  friend  felt  himself  in  a  dilemma  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  go  into  heathen  countries  for  an  example  for  christian  practices, 
and  christian  order,  and  christian  state  chnrches:  and  I  thought,  moreover,  that 
the  example  was  a  little  wide  of  the  mark.  But  the  facts  concerning  Cyrus,  and 
Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  are  all  the  same.  It  was  the  decree  of  Cyrus  that  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  should  be  built,  and  why  %  Because  that  wicked  nation  had 
robbed  the  Jews;  they  had  stolen  the  utensils  of  the  temple — they  had  desolated 
the  country  of  Judea — and  Divine  Justice  demanded  that  recompense  should  be 
made  to  the  injured  Israelites  by  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple;  and  this  was 
the  sum  of  their  whole  proceeding.  ^  Let,  then,  those  who  plead  for  national 
churches  proceed  upon  the  same  principle.  Let  them  go  and  pay  back  the  spoils 
of  the  church-rates  in  England.  Let  them  pay  back  the  spoils  of  the  annuity- 
tax  in  Edinburgh.  Let  them  make  recompense  for  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
tithe  system  in  Ireland.  Having  done  this,  they  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  had 
imitated  the  example  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  and,  further,  that  they  have  done  a  good 
work.  My  arguments  to  prove  that  state  endowments  of  religion  are  absolutely 
anti-scriptural  in  every  sense,  are  the  following :  Because  state  endowments  are 
at  variance  with  the  equitable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  civil  magistrates  in  nations. 
Every  magistrate  is  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  the  magistrate  who  takes  from  me  and 
gives  to  Brother  Evans  is  not  a  just  magistrate  at  all.  Experience  shows  that  state 
endowments,  followed  out  to  all  their  legitimate  consequences,  interfere  with  the 
proper  execution  of  justice  and  equity  in  all  the  dealings  of  men,  in  regard  to  life, 
liberty,  and  estate.  All  these  proceedings,  or  interference,  by  the  magistrate,  are 
wicked ;  and  therefore  I  say  that  state  endowments  teach  magistrates  to  sin,  because 
they  take  the  goods  of  some  people,  to  support  the  religion  of  other  people.  Thus,  in 
Canada,  the  clergy  reserves  are  given  to  support  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  while  other  religious  bodies  have  no  chance  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  ; 
and  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  magistrates  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  injustice,  and  that 
this  guilt  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  state  endowments. 

The  Chairman — I  don't  think  that  this  is  relevant.  1  hope  that  the  speaker  will 
confine  himself  to  argument  on  the  question  before  us. 

Rev.  T.  Winterbotham — I  contend  that  the  s«riptures  do  not  sanction  injustice 
by  the  magistrate  in  anything,  and  that  endowments  which  teach  magistrates  to  be 
wicked,  are  anti-scriptural.  If  you  can  pronounce  that  irrelevant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  may.  In  the  second  place,  I  argue  that  state  endowments  of  religion  are  not 
scriptural  because  they  place  civil  rulers  in  a  false  position.  State  endowments  have 
introduced  a  system  into  the  British  Empire  which  places  rulers  and  parliaments  in 
the  place  of  God.  I  speak  this  with  reverence.  These  powers  pass  acts  of  parliament 
setting  forth  what  the  church  shall  do — what  the  bishops  shall  do — what  the  rectors 
shall  do.  The  Church  of  England  must,  then,  obey  the  Parliament  of  England, 
although  that  body  is  composed  of  wicked  men — a  great  number  of  them,  lam  sorry 
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ft)  say,  being  infidels,  and  others  libertines.  To  these  wicked  men,  meeting  in 
London,  the  Church  of  England  is  subject :  she  must  obey  all  that  they  enact.  She 
dare  not  disobey  their  enactments,  now,  I  say,  a  system  that  leads  to  wickedness  like 
this,  can  never  be  justified  by  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  third  place,  1  maintain  that 
state  churches  are  repugnant  to  God's  word  because  they  lead  to  violence  and  perse ^ 
cution.  Show  me  atJ%ttdowed  church  in  the  last  1500  years,  that  has  not  been  a 
persecuting  charch — from  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  the  worst  state  endowed 
church,  to  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  best,  show  me  a  single  endowed 
church  that  has  not  been  a  persecuting  church.  So  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
concerned,  all  know  that  their  church  has  been  a  persecuting  one  from  the  hour  of  its 
birth,  and  that  it  will  be  so  until  its  death.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — It  devolves  upon  me  to  meet,   as  far  as  time  will  permit,    the 

arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by  the  two  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.    One 

of  those  gentlemen  pleaded  from  the  scriptures  of  the  old  testament  for  the  voluntary 

principle,  as  that  which  existed  in  the  Jewish  church.       He  quoted  from  Exodus,  c. 

35,  where  we  read  concerning  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  to  show  that  it  was  by 

the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  that  that  work  was  executed.     But  when  we 

turn  to  the  passage  we  find  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.     The  words  are, 

V  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded."     The  command  of  God  goes  firit. 

Is  obedience  to  that  command  the  purely  voluntary  principle  of  which  these  gentlemen 

now  speak  ?     It  was  God's  command  "that  we  should  keep  the  Sabbath.      Are  we 

therefore  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  voluntary  act  in  us  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ?      In  the 

same  chapter  (Exodus  35)  we  find   a   command  given  by  Moses   that    the  Sabbath 

should  be  kept  as  of  God.     The  children  of  Israel  were  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and 

those  who  did  not  keep  it  were  stoned  to  death.     That  is  not  much  like  voluntaryism, 

as  explained  to  us  by  these  gentlemen.     In  the  same  chapter,  we  have  the  command 

of  God  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  bring  of  their  substance  to  rear  the  temple. 

Is  that  voluntaryism*?     We  read  that  they  did  bring  as  they  were  commanded  ;  and 

when  enough  was  brought,  they  got  the  command  to  stop,  and  they  all  stopped. 

They  were  voluntary  in  stopping  as  well  as  in  bringing,  but  all  was  done  under  the 

command  of  God,  who  enforced  it.     If  they  had  not  obeyed  it,  would  they  have  been 

entirely  harmless  in  the  sight  of  God  ?     Most  assuredly  not.     As  the  sabbath  breaker 

was  stoned,  so  would  have  been  those  who  did  not  bring  of  their  substance  to  build 

the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.     Again,  tithes  were  not  a  voluntary  offering  altogether; 

lor  if  they  were  not  brought  in,  pains  and  penalties  were  incurred,  although  one  of  the 

gentlemen  has  said  that  there  was  no  pain  or  penalty.     The  soul  that  did  nothing  in 

tithes  was  "  cut  off"  from  Israel.     How  was  this  done  ?     We  find  in  Exodus  c.  31, 

that  if  a  man  broke  the  sabbath  he  was  taken  and  stoned  by  the  people.     This  was  his 

punishment  because  he  had  trespassed  the  command  of  God.     That  soul,  then,  was 

"cut  off"  from  Israel/     But  all  the  arguments  of  the  first  gentleman  tell  against  all 

endowments,   of  every  shape  and  form.     We  are  here   to-day    speaking   of  state 

endowments,  and,   assuredly,  '-if  he  can  prove  that  all  endowments  are  wrong,  state 

endowments  must  fall  with  the  rest.      What  he  said  concerning  ministers  of  the 

Gospel   going   forth,    and  not   taking  aid  from   the  state,  will   tell  equally  against 

ministers  of  the  Gospel  being  supporred  from   any  source — by    any   endowments 

whatever.     But  how  do  people  act  in  the  present  day  ?     How  do  these  voluntaries, 

U3  they  style  themselves,  act  in  this  matter  ?     When  "they  send  the  Gospel  to  heathen 

lands,  how  are  the  individuals  who  proclaim  that  Gospel  supported  ?     By  those  to 

whom  they  minister  ?     By  the  heathen,  who  have  not  yet  received  the  Gospel  at  their 

hands?     Why,  1  was  reading  but  yesterday  an  account  of  Williams's  Missionary 

labours  in  the  Pacific,  and  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.     Christians  in  England 

and  elsewhere,  by  their  contributions,  raise  means  for  endowing  missions,   and  send 

forth  missionaries,  and  supply  everything   necessary  for  their  support,   while  they 

labour  in  the  lands  to  which  they  are  sent.     Here,  then,  is  the  principle  of  endowment. 

And  if  individual  chrisiians  in  England  may  raise  endowments  for  pious  missionaries, 

Why  may  not  endowments  be  furnished  in  any  other  way  by  a  Parliament  or  a  Prince? 

Assuredly,    if  endowments   may    be  employed    for    the  glory  of  God,  and  as  the 

instrument  fjr  making  the  Gospel  of  Christ  known  throughout  the  earth,  that  is  &V1 
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that  can  be  expected  from  them  ;  for  endowments  can  do  nothing  to  bring  home  the 
Gospel  to  the  hearts  of  men  :  That  is  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  He  alone  can 
order  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  men,  and  convert  the  sinner  to  the  Saviour. 
Endowments  are  externals — instruments — means  of  conversion,  and  of  bringing  the 
Holy  Word  of  God  within  the  reach  and  hearing  of  individuals  ;  and  if  we  are  to  use 
endowments  of  individuals,  assuredly  we  may  use  endowments  of  societies  and  states. 
The  last  gentleman  spoke  of  a  wicked  parliament,  sitting  in  London,  and  he  said 
that  we  are  bound  to  obey  that  parliament.  I  hope  so  is  he.  I,  at  any  rate,  feel 
bound  to  obey  that  parliament,  or  rather  the  law  of  the  land,  proceeding  from  them. 
But  with  regard  to  anything  that  parliament  can  do  to  interfere  with  the  spiritualities 
of  the  church,  we  spurn  their  interference  altogether.  They  cannot  interfere  with  our 
spiritual  functions.  They  cannot  make  a  minister.  They  may  take  a  minister 
already  made,  and  may  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist — where  he  can  proclaim  Christ  to  men — but  they  cannot  make  one.  That 
is  the  work  of  the  church.  We  retain  that  in  our  own  hands.  No  power  on  earth 
can  force  our  church  to  admit  an  improper  man.  They  can  take  a  man  thus  made 
— thus  having  the  seal  and  sanction  of  the  church — thus  independent  of  them — and 
can  place  him  in  a  particular  position  ;  and  while  he  works  there,  in  that  particular 
calling,  the  state  may  support  him,  even  as  individuals  at  home  may  support  a 
missionary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  But,  again,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  said  that  the  system  of  endowments  is  wicked,  because  it  makes  the^magistrate 
take  from  him  something,  and  give  that  something  to  some  one  else.  This  kind  of 
statement  may  do  very  well  in  popular  assemblies,  where,  just  at  this  moment,  a 
thing  is  spoken  to  produce  effect,  and  draw  forth  a  cheer,  but  it  will  not  do  with 
reasoning  men,  when  they  go  home  and  reflect.  The'll  see  that  it  is  a  falsehood  of 
the  grossest  kind.  No  such  thing  as  this  is  done.  Drawing  arguments  as  he  does 
from  taxation  at  home,  in  Ireland,  and  throughout  the  continent,  he  fails  altogether 
when  he  comes  to  apply  them  here,  because  they  are  wide  of  the  mark.  We  speak 
not  of  taxation,  of  taking  from  him  and  giving  to  another;  but  we  speak  of  that 
which  has  been  given,  of  that  which  has  already  been  bestowed,  which  has  been  rightly 
and  justly,  and  legally  bestowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  this  country;  a 
portion  of  which  is  taken  by  the  state,  and  given  to  one  denomination — and  the 
remainder  of  which  is  offered  to  all  other  denominations.  He  says,  other  denomina- 
tions do  not  get  any.  It  is  offered  to  them,  however.  All  know  that  there  is  a 
certain  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  clergy  reserves  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  government,  of  which  all  Protestant  denominations  in  the  country  are  invited 
to  partake.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  this  is  the  case,  and  therefore  it  is  not  fair — 
it  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  clap-trap — to  say  that  what  is  taken  from  him  is  given  to 
Brother  Evans.  That  is  not  done.  No  injustice  of  the  kind  is  perpetrated.  Half  of 
the  clergy  reserves  remain  in  the  hands  of  government,  and  that  gentleman  may  come 
and  take  a  share  if  he  likes.  He  says  his  conscience  will  not  let  him  take  any.  His 
conscience,  then,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  my  conscience  ;  and  if  1  conscientiously 
believe  that  endowments  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion,  he  comes,  and  with  thai  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  appears  only  to 
know  by  name,  he  says,  "Ah,  but  your  conscience  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter — mine  shall  govern."  Such  is  the  principle  on  which  that  gentlemen 
would  act  I  am  as  fully  persuaded  in  my  consctence  that  endowments — whether 
from  individuals  or  christian  governments — for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction, 
are  good  and  right,  and  lawful,  as  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  education— 
nay,  more  so.  If  I  am  thus  persuaded,  ought  I  not  as  a  British  subject,  to  avail 
myself  of  an  endowment  that  is  already  provided  ?  Ought  I  not  to  do  this  as  belonging 
to  a  body  who  wish  to  see  endowments  employed  in  carrying  the  gospel  throughout 
the  land.  And,  shall  the  conscientious  convictions  (for  of  course,  convictions,  are 
conscientious)  ot  any  section  of  the  communiry,  be  brought  in  as  a  measure  of  my 
feelings  or  of  my  actions  on  the  subject?  1  think  that  true  liberty  of  conscience 
should  be  allowed  to  each  and  to  all  in  the  country  ;  and  as  christian  men,  may  we 
not  employ  the  endowments  that  may  have  been  provided,  hiid  which  aie  as  righteous 
as  endowments  springing  from  individuals — as  righteous  as  the  endowments  collected 
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by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  which,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken — they 
have  so  nobly  employed  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  earth  ?  This  gentleman  has  also  said  that 
the  Levites  gave  up  an  inheritance,  but  that  no  bishops  or  rectors  have  given  up  an 
inheritance  for  what  they  now  get.  He  must  know  that  in  this  country  every  man's 
time  is  his  money.  The  inheritance  which  God  has  bestowed  on  me  are  my  talents 
— whatever  they  may  bo— and  the  education  which  brought  these  talents  into  the 
market.  If  he  "had  brought  his  great  forensic  talents  into  the  market,  might  he  not 
have  obtained  a  competency  through  means  of  them  ?  Or  might  he  not,  by  some 
honest  calling,  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  andsupponhim,  by  means  of  these  talents? 
]]ut  he  gave  them  all  up — 1  dare  say  exclusively — to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  all 
these  powers  he  employs  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  benefit  of  mankind — and 
ought  he  not  to  receive  something  for  his  labour?  He  says  the  Levites  gave  up  an 
iuheritance  in  the  land.  Well,  in  the  present  state  of  this  country — where  there  are  no 
j;reat  inheritances  amongst  us — are  not  every  man's  time  and  talents  his  inheritance? 
If  we  surrender  these,  and  devote  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
assuredly  the  gentleman  will  not  say  we  ought  to  labour  with  our  own  hands,  at  some 
trade  or  calling,  in  order  that  we  may  support  ourselves?  Perhaps  he  does  this — I 
uon't  know.  Perhaps  he  receives  nothing.  Perhaps  he  does  not  get  enough  to 
support  him  while  he  preaches  the  Gospel.  We  know  he  has  a  high  scriptural  ex- 
ample. The  Apostle  Paul,  though  he  claimed  the  right  of  living  by  the  Gospel — 
though  he  based  this  on  law  and  example — though  he  said,  they  that  preach  the 
Gospel  should  live  by  it  even  as  they  that  practice  any  other  calling  ;  yet  still,  be 
wrought  with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  be  chargoble  upon  the  churches,  while 
ho  proclaimed  the  Gospel  amongst  them.  Thus,  though  he  asserted  his  right  to  a 
maintenance  while  he  preached  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  use  it.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  A.  Duncan — Some  remarks  which  dropped  from  my  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Bell,  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  my  notice,  and  I  hope  I  heard  him  correctly  enough  to 
be  enabled  to  take  down  his  words,  or  the  purport  of  them.  One  is,  that  the  state 
1ms  no  right  to  endow  a  false  religion.  He  does  not  recognize  in  any  state  in  the 
world  a  right  to  endow  a  false  religion.  Of  course,  then,  the  state  must  have  the 
capacity,  the  discernment,  and  the  power  to  establish  the  true  religion.  Presuming, 
ihen,  that  the  state  to  whbh  we  belong  is  the  best  in  the  world — and  in  my  opinion  it 
is,  for  I  think  there  is  no  presumption  in  believing  that  the  British  nation  have  more 
virtue,  more  intelligence,  and  more  uprightness,  than  any  other  in  the  world — I  ana 
vet  unable  to  recognize  in  the  British  government  either  the  spiritual  discernment 
to. know  the  true  religion  from  the  false,  or  the  capacity  to  establish  the  truth  as  it  i3 
in  Jesus,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  religion  ol  Christ.  And  as 
I  do  not  rccognze  either  in  the  British  government,  will  he  tell  us  to  what  other 
country  we  are  to  look?  It  would  not  be  to  infidel  France — it  would  not  bo  to 
superstitious  and  lethargic  Austria — it  would  not  be  to  any  country  that  I  know  t  f 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Again,  he  said,  in  another  portion  of  his  address,  that 
to  recognize  the  equality  of  religious  creeds  is  infidel.  Now  does  he  mean  to  charge 
his  own  government  with  being  an  infidel  government  ?  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
they  recognize  Catholicism  in  Lower  Canada,  and  give  it  full  and  complete  sanction 
as  a  civil  establishment.  It  is  as  notorious  that  they  recognize  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  and  give  to  it  exclusive  powers  as  an  establishment,  south  of  the  Tweed. 
It  is  equally  true  that  they  recognize  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  give 
to  it  the  exclusive  powers" of  an  establishment,  north  of  the  Tweed.  Are  we,  tnen, 
to  understand  that  these  chinches  are  all  equally  divine  in  their  origin,  equally 
apostolic  in  the  administration  of  their  authority,  and  equally  sound  in  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ?  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  we  find  the  British 
government  standing  on  the  same  platform  with  Catholicism,  with  Church  of 
Euglandism,  and  wilh  Presbyteriani»m,  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire;  and  here 
we  find  the  same  government  witling  to  bestow  the  clergy  reserves  on  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  on  Free  Churchmen,  as  well  as  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  Ilia 
Established  Church  of  Scotland — in  short,  ready  to  sanction  every  religious  deneuui- 
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nation  in  Western  Canada.      They  are  willing  to  maintain  denominations  with  or 
without  a  creed.     Let  me  ask,  is  this  anything  like  the  recognition  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  ?     We  are  told  that  if  we 
desire   a  portion  of  the  reserves,  it  has  been  reserved  for  us,   and  can  be  had  on 
application.     I  repeat,  then,  my  enquiry — where  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
for  which  Mr.  Bell  contends,  namely,  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  establish  the  false 
religion,  but  that  it  has  the  capacity  to  discover,  and  the  authority  to  declare,  which 
is  the  true  church  ?     We  find,  then,  that  this  darling  principle — this  principle  which 
is  so  dear  to  his  own  nature,  and  apparently  so  wrapped  up  in  his  christian  affections 
—is  repudiated,  in  practice  at  least,  if  not  in  theory,  by  the  British  government.     Jt 
is  not  for  me  to  accuse  the  government.     It  is  not  for  me  to  impute  to  men  wrong  or 
bad  motives  in  any  sense  ;  but  I  am  at  libertv  to  deplore  their  church  policy,  and  I 
pray  daily  that  they  may  be  restricted  to  their  proper  duties — namely,  to  defend  the 
country  against  foreign  aggression,    and  to  maintain  equity  and  peace  within  her 
borders;  allowing  the  ark  of  God  to  be  superintended  and  presided  over  by  Christ, 
who  is  King  in  Mount  Zion.     He,  who  is  our  great  High  Priest,  declared  that  His 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world— that  it  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,    and  nurtured  and  watered  by  the  holy  spirit— and  that  this  divine  principle, 
planted  by  God  in  the  souls  of  men  who  were  once  sinners  but  are  now  saints,  is 
powerful  enough  to  lead  them  to  do  all  that  is  required  to  sustain  His  cause.     In  1st 
Corinthians,  c.  9,  it  is  written,  "  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit 
thereof?  or  who  feedeth  the  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?     Say  I 
these  things  as  a  man,  or  saith  not  the  law  the  same  also?     For  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the   mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn. 
Doth  God  take  care  of  oxen.     Orsaith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?     For  oursakes, 
no  doubt,  this  is  written  :  That  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope  :    and  he  that 
thrasheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope,     ]f  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things  ?     If  others  be  partakers  , 
of  this  power  over  you,  are  not  we  rather  !     Nevertheless,    we    have  not  used   this 
power ;  but  suffer  all  things-lost  we  should  hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ."     I  apprehend 
thJ3  is  one  of  the  passages  to  which  Mr.  Cronyn  referred.     He  referred  also  to  Exodus, 
c.  35.  Did  not  God  there  command  the  voluntary  principle  ?  Did  God  there  command 
expulsion?     If  I  do  not  err  greatly,  God  there  gives   a  distinct  command  to  Moses, 
that  he  should  cause  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  camp  that  "  whosoever  was  of 
a  willing  heart"  should  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord — that  God  was  ready  to  receive 
these  free  will  offerings,  or,  in  other  words,  God  was  willing  to  recognize  and  receive 
the  fruits  arising  from  the  voluntary  principle.     And  the  people,  in  reply  to  the 
command,  brought  more  than  enough,  not  onlvofrude  materials  to  construct  a  house, 
but  also  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  articles.     I  think,    then,  we  may 
eafelv  affirm    that  the  Word   of  God    establishes  and   commands     the    voluntary 
principle,  and  that  compulsion  is  in  no  case  enjoined  to  advance  tho  service  of  God. 
[Time  expired.] 

Rev.  G.  Bell— We  have  just  heard"  a  great  deal  about  the  voluntary  principle. 
In  a  certain  point  of  view,  I  am  just  as  ready  to  acknowledge  the  voluntary 
principle  as  the  rev.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  ;  but,  at  .the  same  time,'l 
say  that  that  which  is  voluntary  is  not  always  necessarily  optional.  It  maybe 
voluntary  :  I  trust  that  the  obedience  which  the  true  believer  renders  to  the  law 
of  God  is  always  voluntary;  but  it  is  not  optional  whether  he  render  that  obedi- 
ence or  nor.  This.  I  think,  is  a  most  important  distinction,  which  should  not  be 
v>st  sight  of;  an  I  while  we  maintain  the  propriety  of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  christian  church,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  at  the  same  time, 
that  legal  support  may  not  necessarily  be  compulsory.  Those,  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made,  the  Jews,  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness— gave  free-will  offerings ;  and  I  trust  that  a  fr^e-will  offering  was  also 
given,  when  the  British  Government  set  apart  the  Reserves  in  this  Province. 
We  claim  no  compulsion.  So  far  as  voluntary  contributions  are  concerned,  we 
claim  no  right  of  compulsion  in  a  government.    A  government  may  do  right  or 
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it  may  do  wrong.  We  assert  lhat  the  principle  of  the  endowment  of  religion  f» 
scriptural,  A  government  may  not  acknowledge  this  principle,  but  its  scriptu- 
ralness  cannot  be  affected  by  that  circumstance.  The  gifts  of  the  state  must  of 
course-  be  voluntary,  or  they  would  not  be  given  at  all.  I  would  reply  briefly  to 
what  was  said  about  the  position  of  the  state  in  endowing  the  true  religion.  I 
understood  Mr.  Duncan  to  say,  that  I  had  stated  that  an  equality  amongst  creeds 
was  an  infidel  principle.  I  think  I  did  not  state  this.  So  far  as  1  recollect,  the 
words  I  used  were,  that  this  principle  of  the  equality  of  creeds,  and  the  equal 
goodness  of  all  religions,  sprang  trom  a  heathen  source,  or  was  of  modern  inven- 
tion, because  it  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  I  still  maintain  that  a  state  has  to  do 
with  the  true  religion,  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  false ;  and  I  maintain, 
further,  that  civil  governors,  members  of  parliament,  or  kings,  have  every  means 
of  knowing  what  the  true  religion  is— just  as  private  individuals  have  these 
means.  Civil  governors  are  as  deeply  interested  in  discovering  which  is  the  true 
religion  as  other  persons,  and  their  legislation  iu  reference  to  it  can  be  open  to  no 
further  objections,  than  are  urged  against  legislation  on  any  other  topic  or  concern 
ot  life.  It  is  not  left  to  opinion.  The  Word  of  God  is  given  to  tell  what  the  true 
religion  is,  and  to  this,  rulers  as  well  as  other  individuals  have  access.  It  is  ob- 
jected to  the  application  of  this  principle,  that  the  christian  church  is  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  sects,  but  I  ask,  what  has  caused  this  division  1  It  was  not 
the  Bible.  It  is  not  state  endowments.  It  is  the  sinfulness  of  man  which  still 
remains  in  the  heart,  even  when  that  heart  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  is  the  remaining  sinfulness  of  the  human  heart  which  causes  divisions 
in  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  entirely  apart  from  the  argu- 
ment to  take  that  which  exists  owing  to  man's  own  wickedness,  and  assign  it  as 
a  reason  why  the  government  of  a  country  should  not  do  the  duty'  which  the 
supremacy  of  Christ  requires  that  government  to  do.  References  have  been 
made  to  government  endowing  Popery  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  persons  who  make  that  reference,  and  to  all  present,  that  we  do  not  approve 
of  the  government  endowing  popery,  and  we  hope — and  earnestly  hope — that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  a  change  in  this  respect  shall  take  place.  What  il 
the  government  of  this  or  any  other  country  may  not  be  doing  their  duty — may 
be  acting  inconsistently  with  their  duty  ?  This  does  not  impair  the  validity  of 
the  principle  by  which  they  are  bound  to  act;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  christian 
church  to  labor  and  pray  that  the  state,  and  all  in  authority,  may  be  brought  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  A  general  endowment  of  all 
that  is  right  and  all  ihat  is  wrong,  is  a  principle  which  I  do  not  recognize, 
whether  it  be  acted  on  by  the  present  Canadian  Government  or  not.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  the  principle  on  which  they  act.  But  if  it  be,  it  merely  re- 
moves the  difficulty  one  step  further  back  :  instead  of  overthrowing  our  argument 
it  simply  shows  that  that  government  are  not  doing  their  duty.  It  does  not  alter 
the  nature  of  their  duty.  I  maintain  from  the  positive  declarations  of  Scripture 
which  I  before  addnced,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  government  to  endow,  and 
countenance,  and  support  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  land.  I  speak  not  of  sects, 
but  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  may  be  said  that  the  christian  church  existed  at 
the  earliest  period  without  state  endowments.  This  may  be  true;  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  ought  always  to  exist  so.  If  this  be  a  sound  argument 
in  favor  of  the  voluntary  principle,  it  is  an  equally  sound  argument  to  say,  that 
the  church  should  always  exist  in  a  state  of  persecution.  It  existed  then  in  a 
state  of  persecution  as  well  as  purity;  and  if  it  be  argued  that  it  should  exist 
without  legal  support  and  countenance,  because  it  so  existed  in  Apostolic  times, 
it  may  with  equal  force  be  argued,  that  we  should  seek  persecution  in  order  to 
put  the  church  in  its  true  position.  With  respect  to  what  was  said  about  Cyrus 
and  other  kings  of  Persia,  I  did  not  go  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what 
should  be  the  duty  of  a  christian  ruler,  but  I  went  to  them  to  show,  that  while  we 
maintain  as  a  principle  that  a  government  is  bound  to  be  christian,  and,  being 
christian,  is  bound  to  act  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  in  supporting  the  gospel 
we  at  the  same  lime  contend  that  if  the  government  is  not  conducted  strictly  in 
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accordance  with  these  principles,  the  church  has  a  perfect  right  to  receive  pecu- 
niary support  from  that  government.  Cyrus  and  Darius  were  not  christian 
rulers.  They  were  not  rulers  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  as  it 
was  then;  but  when  they  were  willing  to  devote  these  tributes  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  empire,  to  the  support  of  the  true  religion,  the  church  of  God  accepted  it. 
And  in  like  manner,  I  maintain,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  government  to 
act  on  christian  principles;  but  supposing  the  government  does  not  act  strictly  in 
accordance  with  these  principles,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  Church  of  God 
accepting  pecuniary  support  from  that  government. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — I  rise  to  introduce  and  support  the  second  proposition, 
which  is  as  follows : 

2— That  the  State  being  a  divinely  appointed  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  ot 
God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  bound  to  acknowledge,  protect,  and  support  the 
Church,  but  that  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be  held 
sacred. 

On  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  a  topic  like  this,  our  primary  care 
■should  be  to  define  the  terms  that  are  used  in  the  discussion.  Before  going  any 
further,  therefore,  I  will  take  the  liberty  very  briefly  to  define  the  term  "state," 
adopting  as  my  authority  an  individual  who  enjoys  an  European  reputation — I 
mean  Vattel,  author  of  the  "Law  of  Nations,"  who  defines  a  state  to  be  "A 
moral  person  who  possesses  an  understanding  and  will  peculiar  to  herseif,  and  is 
susceptible  ot  obligations  and  rights."  "  A  nation,  while  she  acts  in  common  or 
in  a  body,  is  a  moral  person,  who  is  not  less  obliged  than  any  individual  to  obey 
the  laws  of  nature  (and  its  author.)"  "  That  moral  person  resides  in  those,  who 
are  invested  with  the  public  authority,  and  represent  the  entire  nation."  "  Whether 
this  be  the  Common  Council  of  the  nation,  an  aristocratic  body  or  a  monarch, 
this  conductor,  representative,  or  monarch,  is  indispensably  obliged  to  obey.  "A 
nation  ought  to  be  pious.  The  superiors  entrusted  with  the  public  affairs  should 
constantly  endeavor  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  their  Divine  Sovereign,  and 
whatever  they  do  in  the  name  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  this  grand 
aim."  "  If  all  mea  are  bound  to  serve  God,  the  entire  nation,  in  her  national 
capacity,  is  doubtless  obliged  to  serve  aud  honor  Him."  It  will  be  admitted  that 
these  are  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  They  are  the  principles  by  which 
men  regulate  their  conduct,  and  they  evidently  show  to  us  that  a  r.ation  derives 
its  existence  originally  from  God — that  a  nation  is  bound  to  consult  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God — that  a  nation  is  responsible  to  God  for  its  actions— that  a 
nation  is  as  responsible  for  its  collective  acts,  as  an  individual  is  for  his  individual 
-acts.  It  will  be  allowed,  further,  that  if  a  state  is  bound  to  serve  and  to  honor 
God — to  recognize  His  authority — it  must  be  the  same  whether  that  authority 
be  suggested  by  the  law  ol  nature,  or  whether  it  be  by  the  revealed  law.  I  mean 
t>y  tihis,  that  a  state  is  bound  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  Revelation  of  Jeho- 
vah, in  which  a  state  will  find  principles  laid'  down  for  its  guidance.  I  here 
feel  that  I  am  entering  ground  which  my  friend  Mr.  Bell  has  just  traversed,  but 
the  subjects  are  so  closely  related,  that  I  find  I  cannot  sustain  my  argument 
without  in  some  measure  going  back  to  the  very  position  which  he  has  occupied. 
A  state  recognizing  the  Revelation  of  God,  will  there  find  a  distinct  statement 
of  some  of  its  duties,  and  of  the  duties  of  its  subjects.  To  a  few  of  them  I  will 
refer.  It  is  distinctly  declared  by  the  Apostle,  that  "  The  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God,"  and,  moreover,  that  the  state  is  "A  minister  of  God  for  good" 
to  the  subjects  of  that  state— also,  that  it  is  "a  minister  of  vengeance,  to  execute 
wrath  on  those  that  commit  evil."  We  find,  moreover,  that  all  power  belongeth 
to  God  ;  and  if  all  power  belongeth  to  Him,  it  is  a  talent  entrusted  to  the  possessor 
of  that  power;  and  the  possessor  of  any  talent,  any  blessing,  which  God  in  his 
providence  or  grace  bestows,  must  be  employed  to  the  honor  of  God.  God 
declares  that  the  silver  and  gold  are  His,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 
In  a  word,  all  things  are  Jehovah's.  All  things,  then,  are  to  be  made  to  subserve 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God— whether  possessed  by  a  state  or  an  individual. 
Whatever  maybe  the  possessions,  power,  or  influence,  that  power,  that  influence, 
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those  possessions,  arc  derivable  immediately  from  God.  The  state  owes  these 
talents  and  powers  immediately  to  God,  and  I  think  the  conclusion  very  obvious 
and  certain,  that  they  must  be  employed  to  subserve  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 
I  argue  not  the  Divine  appointment  of  a  state,  because  I  think,  our  friends  oppo- 
site do  not  deny  it.  I  pass  on  to  the  end  for'  which  the  state  is  appointed,  and 
that,  we  are  told,  in  the  proposition,  is  the  welfare  of  man.  That  is  one  of  the 
designs  for  which  the  state  is  a  minister  of  God  for  good  to  the  subjects  of  God 
— that  is,  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  for  "  the  welfare  of  mankind."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  But  the  question  now  recurs,  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  term  welfare  1  I  shall  only  ask  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  fiud  any  declaration  in  Scripture  that  would  exclu- 
sively confine  the  talents,  the  puwer,  the  possessions  of  the  state,  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  temporal  good  rrf  its  subjects'?  Because  on  this,  the  whole  hangs.  We 
must,  then,  appeal  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony — to  the  law  of  Revelation,  in 
which  the  Lord  distinctly  declares  to  us  what  is  the  duty  of  a  state.  That  law 
reveals  to  us  that  there  is  one  thing  especially  needful  for  the  welfare  of  man, 
and  that  is,,  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  and  revelation  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  I  say,  then,  with  Mr.  Bell,  that  the  state  is  bound  to  know  what  is 
good.  If  a  state  is  the  minister  of  God  for  good,  and  the  executor  of  wrath — of 
vengeance — on  those  that  are  evil,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  state  must  know 
what  is  good  and  what  is  evil ;  otherwise,  how  can  it  reward  the  good  and  punish 
the  eviH  The  question  then,  legitimately  arises,  are  we  to  take  the  varying 
standard  of  the  world  as  to  what  is  good  or  evil]  I  think  that  our  friends  oppo- 
site would  not  like  to  do  that.  They  will  agree  with  us  that  there  is  only  one 
standard,  and  that  is,  God's  "Word:  to  that  we  must  make  an  ultimate  appeal. 
t  do  submit,  then,  that  the  state  is  bound  to  know  that  Revelation — that  the  state 
is  bound  to  consult  that  Revelation,  in  order  that  it  may  know  how  to  reward  the 
good  and  punish  the  evil.  Here,  then,  we  see,  that  a  state  must  immediately 
conform  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  ultimate  law  of  its  actions.  There  are 
three  methods  by  which  the  welfare  of  man  may  be  promoted  and  maintained: 
these  arev  first,  by  military  force,  secondly,  by  penal  laws,  thirdly,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  religion.  Now  our  friends  on  the  opposite  side  are  perfectly  willing  that 
we  should  employ  military  force,  to  keep  the  subjects  of  a  state  in  obedience  to 
i*s  laws:  they  do  not  deny  that  some  force  of  this  kind  is  necessary  in  dealing 
with  those  who  rebel  against  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  are  perfectly  willing, 
also,  to  see  this  Court-house  employed  in  enforcing  laws— to  see  a  gentleman 
sitting  on  the  bench  in-  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  to  execute  vengeance  against 
those  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  are  willing  to  go  thus  far.  But 
when  we  come  and  tell  them  that  we  conceive  that  there  is  another  thing  where- 
by the  state  may  be  enabled  to  regulate  its  affairs,  and  keep  its  subjects  under  its 
control  and  authority,  in  perfect  obedience,  not  only  to  its  own  laws,  but  to  those 
which  are  superior — namely,  the  laws  of  God — these  gentlemen  demur,  and  are 
not  willing  that  the  state  should  occupy  this  position.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  extraordinary  view  which  our  friends  take  of  the  means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed fur  the  well  governing  of  a  state — that  it  may  employ  means  of  coercion, 
and  penal  enactments,  but  that  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  not  be 
employed  by  it.  I  am  not  going  to  put  the  dispensations  of  religion  in  the  hands 
of  a  state,  but  I  say  that  mere  is  a  method  by  which  religion  may  be  employed 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  a  state.  The  Revelation  of  God  points  out  that  method 
— it  points  out  to  the  state,  His  own  church — the  church  which  he  has  appointed, 
and  the  uses  of  which  are  also  distinctly  shown  in  that  Revelation.  I  say,  then, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state  ought  to  be  enabled  to  employ  the  means  or- 
dained by  God,  co-ordinate  with  its  own  authority,  for  the  great  end — the  welfare 
of  mankind.  Under  these  views,  we  hold  that  the  state  is  bound  to  acknowledge, 
protect,  and  support  the  church.  I  hold  that  the  state  is  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  church — that  is,  to  acknowledge  its  Divine  mission,  which  1  repeat  is  co-or- 
dinate and  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  state — namely,  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
The  Divine  mission  of  the  church  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  state :  that  is 
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to  declare  the  will  and  purposes  of  God— to  diclare  the  condition  of  men  rulers 
as  well  as  subjects.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  that  part  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  to  whieh  I  have  referred,  where  he  says,  "  The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  by  God,"  does  most  distinctly  pDint  out  the  duty  of  the  state,  at  the 
same  time  [that  he  points  out  tne  duty  of  subjects.  In  this  way,  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  declare  the  will  of  God  to  all,  whether  rulers  or 
subjects.  In  obedience  to  the  directions  given  in  God's  holy  Word,  we  as  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  are  bound,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  convince  men  that  they 
are  sinners — rebels  against  Divine  law  and  authority.  We  are  to  do  this 
according  to  the  mission  gtven  by  Christ  to  his  apostles.  We  are  to  go  into  all 
The  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  This  Divine  mission  the 
state  is  bound  to  acknowledge.  But  again,  I  say,  the  state  is  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  church.  It  has  been  insinuated  here,  that  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  power  to  dictate  to  the  church  of  England.  I 
can  allow  no  dictatorship.  The  Parliament  cannot  dictate  in  things  spiritual. 
We  claim  to  be  as  high  and  independent  as  any  gentleman  at  this  table.  I  defy 
the  Governor  General  to  come  into  my  church  to  control  it,  or  to  say  one  word  as 
to  the  doctrine  I  profess.  Here  is  the  doctrine  I  preach — the  Word  of  God. 
Parliament  can  in  no  way  interfere  with  this.  The  independence  of  the  church 
regarded  in  the  matter  of  ordination. "  The  powers  of  ihe  "keys"  may  be  exer- 
cised without  infringing  on  the  powers  of  the  state ;  so  the  power  of  the  state 
may  be  exercised  without  impairing  the  independence  of  the  church.  The  state 
is  bound  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  church  in  all  matters  of  theo- 
logy. Our  articles  tell  you  what  we  declare  to  be  our  doctrine,  and  with  this,  we 
allow  no  authority  of  the  state  to  interfere.  The  state  has  nothing  to  do  for 
instance,  with  ordination.  The  state  cannot  make  or  break  a  minister.  It  may 
employ  a  minister — put  him  into  a  vicarage,  or  rectory,  but  it  is  for  the  Bishop 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  ministers.  Some  authority —whether  called 
Bishop  or  Synod  is  immaterial  must— decide  as  to  the  qualifications  of  indivi- 
duals to  bear  the  ministerial  office.  I  have  said  that  the  state  is  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  Divine  mission  and  independence  of  the  church;  but  I  go 
further  and  say,  that  the  state  is  bound  to  protect  the  church.  Not,  however,  by 
allowing  the  church  to  assume  temporal  power.  We  know  that  for  many  centu- 
ries one  church  has  assumed  the  sceptre  of  temporal  power;  but  we  claim  none 
of  this,  We  conceive  that  the  state  has  not  in  any  one  instance  to  resign  its 
temporal  power  into  the  hands  of  the  church ;  but  I  say  that  the  state  is  bound  to 
protect  the  church  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  The  very  mission  of  the  church 
clearly  involves  thisduty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Why,  the  ministers  of  Jehovah 
are  commanded  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  tell  men  that  they  are  rebels  against  the 
authority  of  God — against  all  constituted  authority,  (for  we  know  sufficient  of  the 
human  heart  to  be  aware  that  it  is  enmity  against  the  mind  and  heart  of  God.)  The 
time  has  been  when  men  considered  that  they  were  doing  good  ser/ice  by  destroy- 
ing the  faithful  servants  of  Jehovah,  who  have  a  right  to  look  for  protection  to 
the  state.  We  ask  this  protection,  in  order  that  we  may  be  free  to  do  our  duty, 
in  declaring  from  pole  to  pole,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  seek  not  unreasonable  power,  but  merely  that  which  shall 
enable  us  to  discharge  our  duty.  I  go  further,  According  to  my  text,  and  say, 
that  the  state  is  bound  to  support  the  church.  By  support  1  mean,  of  a  pecuniary 
kind.  The  very  fact  of  the  church  having  to  go  forth  to  discharge  this  duty- 
would  necessarily  involve  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  support  it — not 
only  for  the  church's  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  state  itself.  Our  friends 
on  the  opposite  side,  lay  rather  undue  stress  on  the  support  given  by  the  state  t© 
the  church,  as  though  it  necessarily  involved  the  thraldom  of  the  church.  These 
gentlemen  appear  to  suppose  that  the  state  says  in  effect,  to  a  minister,  "There 
is  a  sphere  of  labor  before  you — a  location  large  enough  ;  we'll  give  you  the 
means  of  laboring  there,  but  you  must  preach  such  and  such  a  doctrine."  We 
say,  on  the  contrary,  "  we  preach  the  pure  gospel,  and  it  is  not  for  the  state  to 
interfere  with  our  doctrine  j  we  have  an  authority  higher  than  your's— co-ordinate 
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with  your  own  ;  supply  us  with  means — we  want  no  more — and  we  will  go  forth 
and  do  our  duty  as  preachers  of  the  gospel."  Support  may,  then,  be  rendered 
and  received  without  trenching  at  all  on  the  independence  of  the  church.  I  can- 
not see  that  the  independence  of  the  church  would  be  at  all  perilled  by  such 
a  course.  I  do  not  see  how  the  independence  «f  any  minister  can  be  perilled, 
merely  because  he  receives  £100  a  year  from  the  state.  I  think  a  set  of  more 
independent-minded  men  do  not  exist  in  the  world  than  the  clergy  ot  the  Church 
of  England. 
[Time  expired.] 

Rev.  W.  Landon — The  thesis  I  am  to  support  is  this : 

"  That  goTernments  are  the  result  of  human  necessities,  and  not  the  agent  or  instrnmen 
designed  of  God,  for  the  direct  or  indirect  cantrol  of  religious  faith  and  opinion,  which 
are  to  be  based  on  the  Word  of  God  only." 

This  thesis  contains  three  distinct  propositions :  1.  Governments  are  the  result 
of  human  necessities.  2.  Governments  are  not  the  agents  or  instruments  designed 
by  God  for  the  control  of  religious  faith  and  opinion.  3.  Religious  faith  and 
opinion  are  to  be  based  on  the  Word  of  God  only. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — This  is  not  the  plan  we  adopted.  The  other  side  took 
their  own  proposition,  and  we  followed  it  through.  We  have  now  put  forward 
our  proposition,  and  the  other  side  are  going  to  discuss  something  quite  different. 

Rev.  J.  Winterbotham — This  is  an  evident  attempt  at  dictation. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — Certainly  we  have  no  desire  to  dictate. 

Rev.  J.  Gundry — I  put  it  to  our  friends,  whether  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  select 
our  own  proposition. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — Of  course  by  doing  so,  you  leave  Mr.  Bettridge's  arguments 
untouched. 

Rev.  W.  Landon — I  think  not,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  notice  them. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — Well,  go  on  then.    We  shall  be  satisfied. 

Rev.  W.  Landon — I  shall  not  occupy  much  of  your  time  upon  the  first  of  the 
propositions  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  for  I  do  not  expect  it  will  be  seriously 
disputed.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  Governments  are  the  ordinance  of 
God,  which  will  be  readil}  admitted,  though  not  as  an  objection,  as  the  two 
propositions  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other.  Many  other  institutions 
might  be  mentioned,  which  are  the  result  of  human  necessities,  and  at  the  same 
time  ordinances  of  God,  as  marriage,  parental  care  and  instruction,  the  rights  of 
property,  and  others. 

But  lest  this  admission  should  be  strained  beyond  its  proper  limits,  I  shall  jus! 
remind  you,  that  Pagan  and  Mahometan  Governments  are  ordained  of  God,  not 
less  than  Christian  governments,  and  consequently,  no  argument  can  be  raised 
upon  the  fact  of  such  ordainment  in  favor  of  christian  rulers  as  such,  interfering 
in  behalf  of  the  christian  religion,  which  would  not  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  go  to  authorize  anti-christian  rulers  to  persecute  and  proscribe  that 
religion,  if  they  should  find  it  existing  in  their  dominions.  The  truth  is,  the 
Divine  ordinance  has  respect  to  the  human  necessity,  and  is  co-extensive  with  it. 
The  extent  of  the  one  limits  and  defines  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  other. 
Now,  as  members  of  the  state,  men  in  respect  to  their  fellow-men,  need  nothing 
but  protection.  This  single  word  expresses  the  human  necessity  in  its  fullest 
extent.  And  hence  it  follows  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
invested  with  the  sword  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do 
well.  Here  their  functions  are  exactly  limited.  They  are  to  repress  violence, 
to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice,  and  to  afford  the  most  perfect  safety  to  every  good 
citizen,  (i.  e.  to  every  citizen  who  does  not  invade  the  right  of  others.)  and  to  all 
his  lawful  interests.  If  they  attempt  anything  beyond  this,  they  exceed  the 
authority  given  them  in  the  Divine  ordinance,  as  much  as  they  surpass  the  limits 
of  the  necessity  to  supplyjwhich  the  ordinance  was  provided.    In  respect  to  men, 
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all  such  acts  are  superfluous— perhaps  tyrannical ;  but  in  respect  to  God's  ordi- 
nance, they  are  usurpation  and  unauthorised  intrusion;  and  in  both  respects  null 
and  void,  having  none  of  the  sanctions  of  righteous  and  constitutional  laws. 
w  The  law  is  not  made,"  says  the  Apostle,  for  akrighteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless 
and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane,  for 
murderers  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  tor  manslayers,"  and  such  like. 
But  I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition,  wtych  contains  the  question  of  the 
chiefest  importance  of  any  with  which  1  have  at  present  to  do.     Governments 
are  not  the  instruments  or  agents  designed  of  God  for  the  control  of  religious 
faith  and  opinion.    This  proposition  is  negative  in  its  quality,  and  it  is  some- 
limes  said  that  negatives  admit  of  no  proof.     But  in  the  present  case  it  seems  to 
me  nothing  is  easier.    I  might  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  like  the 
authority  here  supposed,  is  conferred  upon  civil  governments,  or  recognized  as 
belonging  to  them,  by  Divine  Revelation.    The  superficial  thinker  may  have 
supposed  that  the  Jewish  Government  was  invested  with  powers  of  this  descrip- 
tion.    But  a  more  careful  attention  to  the  subject  will  discover  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  pertained  to  the  rulers  of  that  singular  people.    The  precepts  of  religion 
on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  the  state  was  to  be  governed,  were 
all  based  upon  the  authority  of  God  alone,  and  delivered  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion.   To  those  who  were  well  disposed,  therefore,  a  question  of  doubt  could 
scarcely  arise.    But  when  this,  even,  happened  to  be  the  case,  and  a  matter  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  arose,  involving  any  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  path 
of  duty,  the  question  was  left  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  no  human  tribunal.     It 
was  referred  to  neither  Magistracy  nor  Priest.    Jehovah  reserved  that  preroga- 
tive  to  himself.     He  must  be  immediately  consulted.      To  this  purpose   th<e 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  provided.     When  these  failed,  a  prophet  or  holy  seer 
was  specially  appointed  and  Divinely  inspired.     Here,  then,  was  no  room  for 
human  authority,  as  nothing  was  left  to  human  opinion.    It  is  further  worthy  of 
remark,  that  as  often  as  these  princes  interfered,  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority, 
in  matters  of  religious  worship,  it  was  always  to  corrupt  it,  and  to  "  make  Israel 
to  sin."    They  were  skilfull  to  lead  the  people  astray,  but  they  had  no  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  them  back.    In  case  of  reformation,  we  always  observe 
either  that  a  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law  is  discovered,  and  serious  attention 
awakened  to  its  instructions,  or  (which  is  more  common,)  the  messages  of  God 
are  authoritatively  delivered  by  an  inspired  prophet,  accompanied  with  such  de- 
monstrations of  his  Heavenly  mission,  as  render  his  credentials  indisputably 
clear.     Hence,  it  is  too  evident,  to  require  further  argumentation,  that  the  Jewish 
Government  was  not  an  instrument  or  agent  designed  of  God  for  the  control  of 
religious  faith  and  opinion.     In  the  second  place,  I  might  argue  this  point  from 
the  disclosures  of  modern  christian  history;   to  wit,  from  the  fact  that  every 
christian  government  that  has  at  any  time  assumed  to  exercise  such  powers, 
have  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  at  which  it  has  aimed.    Fortunately, 
for  our  argument,  there  are  not  wanting  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to 
refer  to,    Most  christian  princes  have  claimed  this  as  one  of  the  functions  of 
their  office.    Nay,  they  have  seemed  to  think  verily  with  themselves,  that  the 
first,  the  highest  and  the  holiest  of  all  their  gubernatorial  duties  was  to  direct 
the  consciences  of  their  people,  and  control  the  worship  of  God  in  their  dominion. 
Hence  they  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  with  a  zeal 
and  a  diligence  proportioned  to  the  supposed  importance  of  it.    To  secure  its 
accomplishment,  they  have  called  into  requisition  all  the  resources  of  their  states 
both  physical  and  moral.      By  power,  by  terror,  by  intrigue  and  stratagem,  by 
diplomacy,  by  flattery  and  gold,  by  every  expedient  which  human  ingenuity 
could  invent,  or  human  authority  command,  have  they  exerted  themselves  to 
accomplish  this  one  point.    But  they  have  failed.    They  have  signally  failed. 
They  have  all  signally  failed.    Not  one  exception  to  the  most  signal  failure  can 
you. point  out  tome.    I  grant  you,  that  in  several  cases,  their  Most  Christian 
and  Most  Catholic  kings  have  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  and  for  a  short  time 
in  putting  down  or  preventing  dissect.    I  say  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  short 
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time.  But  no  one  will,  I  apprehend,  claim  these  as  instances  of  success,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  means  that  were  pursued  in  reaching  the  end.  First,  the 
Word  of  God  was  suppressed  to  prevent,  as  was  pretended,  the  possibility  of  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  it.  Jnst  as  wise  a  course  it  would  be  to  put  out  a  man's 
eyes  to  save  him  from  becoming  the  victim  of  optical  illusions,  or  to  extinguish 
the  sun  in  the  firmament  to  prevent  men  from  witnessing  unlawful  representa- 
tion. Next,  the  sword  of  persecution  was  drawn  forth,  and  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints.  The  work  of  conversion  pursued  with  fire  and  faggot.  In  order 
to  purify  the  church  and  promote  christian  charity,  cities  were  sacked  and  razed 
provinces  desolated,  virgins  ravished,  infants  dashed  against  the  stones,  and 
scenes  of  blood  aud  cruelty  enacted,  too  horrible  to  be  narrated  on  earth,— fit  only 
to  furnish  themes  of  triumph  to  the  most  depraved  of  the  devils  of  hell.  Such 
scenes,  I  repeat,  have  been  enacted  in  every  case  where  governments  have 
succeeded,  for  any  considerable  time  to  control  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
people.  Is  this  success  1  Is  it  not  the  most  signal  of  all  failures'?  I  might  add, 
furthermore,  though  it  may  seem  superfluous,  that  though  the  establishment  of  a 
christian  church  by  law,  and  the  endowment  of  a  parochial  clergy  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  suppression  of  error,  looks  very  well  in  them,  yet 
aside  from  the  enormities  before  adverted  to,  the  system  has  been  proved  by  a 
thousand  years  experience  to  be  utterly  inefficient  as  a  means  of  promoting 
religious  knowledge  and  elevating  the  standard  of  christian  morality  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  wherever  this  system  has  been  most  perfectly  organized,  and  most 
strictly  maintained — wherever  the  state  has  given  the  most  liberal  aid  to  the 
church,  and  furnished  her  with  the  most  absolute  authorities,  there  genuine 
religion  has  languished  most,  and  ignorance,  vice,  and  immorality  have  most 
prevailed.  Witness  the  state  of  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  condition  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  American  States,  to 
this  day.  And  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  principle  of  toleration  and  reli- 
gious freedom  has  been  admitted,  a  revival  has  immediately,  in  most  instances, 
ensued.  Extraordinary  activity  in  religious  matters  has  succeeded  to  apathy  ana 
indifference.  The  gospel  has  been  propagated,  and  christian  morals  and  chris- 
tian institutions  have  been  diffused  among  the  people.  The  unparalleled  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  the  American  States  has  been  effected  without  government  aid, 
or  government  control,  and  it  is  believed  few  will  deny  that  England  owes  much 
of  the  proud  position  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  a  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view,  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  her  christian  people.  Her 
Bible  Society,  alone,  not  to  mention  her  numerous  missionary,  educational,  and 
other  societies,  has  done  more  towards  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  than  all  the 
state  churches  that  ever  existed  and  that  now  exist.  Churchmen,  it  is  true,  have 
taken  a  high  and  honorable  part  in  these  noble  enterprizes.  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  is  of  itself,  an  institution  of  which  any  church  or  country  might  well 
be  proud.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  large  amounts  are  derived  to  the  Bible 
and  other  Societies  from  the  same  source.  But  there  are  contributions  of  the 
christian  people,  members  of  the  church.  '  The  Church  of  England  as  such,  has 
had  no  hand  in  the  work,  nor  can  have.  Her  unhappy  position  as  a  pensioner  of 
the  state,  precludes  her  from  this  honor.  She  cannot  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  parishes  to  save  a  sinking  world.  Even  there  she  is  not  free,  but  'is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  a  power  quite  distinct  from  the  church — a  power 
which  is  not  necessarily  Protestant — a  power  not  necessarily,  even,  christian,. 
The  vote  of  a  Roman  Catholic  O'Connel — an  infidel  Hume  or  Byron  may,  at 
some  time,  entirely  change  her  course,  or  restrain  her  will.  Of  herself  she  is 
helpless  to  do  any  part  of  her  Master's  bidding.  Some  may  say,  in  reply,  that 
she  has  sent  a  Bishop  to  Jerusalem,  and  another  to  China.  But  this  is  not  correct 
It  was  the  state,  not  the  church,  who  did  it.  As  to  the  church,  she  has  no  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  her  own  Bishops,  even  at  home,  or  if  she  has,  it  is  not  a 
free  voice.  She  is  obliged  under  pains  and  penalties,  to  vote  as  the  Glueen,  or 
rather  the  Minister,  who  may  some  day  be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  an  infidel,  shall 
direct.    And  now.  I  ask,  is  it  likely  that  an  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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a  certain  object,  appointed  by  the  all-wise  Jehovah^to  whom  the  end,  as  well  as 
every  step  in  the  progress,  is  perfectly  known  from  the  beginning,  and  who  has 
also  promised  to  be  present  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  superintend  his  own  work,  to 
supply  strength  to  his  agents,  and  to  give  efficiency  to  all  his  instruments — Is  it 
likely,  I  say,  that  instrumentalities  so  appointed  and  so  aided,  should  for  a  thou- 
sand years  together,  fail  to  produce  the  slightest  beneficial  effect ;  or  that  it  should 
in  every  case,  mar  and  hinder  that  work,  for  the  advancement  of  which  it  had 
been  Divinely  appointed'?  Impossible.  Then  it  is  impossible  that  governments 
are  the  agents,  &c. 

But  thirdly,  there  is  another  method  of  pursuing  this  argument.    It  is  by 
showing  the  utter  incongruity,  or  want  of  fitness  or  adaptation  of  the  supposed 
means  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  those  means.     And  this  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  kind  of  proof  when  the  incongruity  can  be 
clearly  shown.    For  instance,  should  it  be  asserted  by  any  party,  that  a  post 
chaise  was  designed  by  a  wise  and  skilful  mechanic  who  built  it,  as  an  instru- 
ment or  the  appropriate  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  or  fabricating  crapes  and 
muslins;  even  in  the  absence  of  every  other  evidence,  the  error  could  be  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  pointing  to  the  evident  unfitness  of  that  instrument  for  the 
performance  of  operations  so  nice,  or  the  productions  of  commodities  so  delicate. 
With  equal  distinctness  shall  we  be  able  to  show,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
such  relation  between  the  civil  government  and  the  religious  faith  and  opinion 
of  the  people,  as  must  exist  between  every  instrument  and  its  appropriate  work, 
— between  an  appointed  means  and  the  end  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.      For 
this  purpose  little  more  will  be  necessary  than  clearly  to  state  what  is  implied  in 
the  terms  religious  faith  and  opinion,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  aimed  at  by  those 
governments  which  assume  the  management  of  the  nation's  religion.     This, 
perhaps,  will  best  be  shown  by  laying  down  two  or  three  simple  propositions,  as  : 
First,   Religious  opinion  is  of  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  develope  Christian 
principle  and  form  right  christian  character.      Secondly,  Religious   faith,    (except 
when  taken  in  the  sense  of  opinion,  in  which  case  it  is  already  disposed  of,)  is  that 
operation  of  the  renewed  mind,  or  that  grace  of  the  heart  by  which  the  sinner  comes 
to  God  by  Christ — by  which  the  sinner  apprehends  Christ  in  his  true  character  as 
Savioir — in  short,    by   which   he    is   freely  justified  from  all  things,  &c.     Thirdly, 
Religion  has  respect  to  God,  to  his  government  and  our  relations  to  him.       One  of 
<mr«blest  lexicographers  defines  it  in  these  words  :   "  Virtue,  as  founded  on  reverence 
for  God  and  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  a  system    of  divine 
faith  and  worship  as  opposite  to  others.     Hence  it  appears,  Fourthly,    That  religion 
has  its  seat  and  operation  in  the  heart  and  conscience.      What   is  essential    to   it   is 
confined  to  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.      What   appears   outwardly,   in  virtuous 
action,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  religion,  but  its  circumstances  or  consequence.     Its 
essence  is  conformity   with  the  divine  will,  obedience  to  God's  law.     Its  fruit  is 
holiness,  the  end  everlasting  life.     It  is  through  the  affections  and  disposition  of  the 
heart,    then,  and  not  by  overt  actions  and  outward  conduct  that  we  either  obey  or 
violate  God's  law.     I  do  not  say  that  wicked  actions  are    not  sinful.     Undoubtedly 
they  are.     But,  1  say,  the  sin  was  committed,  the  law  was  violated  before  the  action 
was  brought  forth  ;  at  the  moment  the  wicked  purpose  was  formed  in  the  heart,  or 
the  lustful  desire  indulged  in  the  mind,  the  command  was  violated,  the  sin  matured 
and  the  sinner  rife  for  condemnation.     "  But  i   say    unto  you,"    with    the   great 
Teacher,  "  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart."     "  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murde- 
rer," saith  the  apostle.     And  again  our  Lord,   "Those  things  that  come  forth  from 
the  heart  defile  a  man.     For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murder,  adulteries, 
fornication,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies."     These  are  the  things  which  defile  a 
man.     It  follows  then  that  he  is  a  good  christian  whose  heart  is  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  though  in  exterior  appearance  he  be  rude,  ignorant  and  uncouth  ;  and  he  is  an 
infidel  who  banishes  God  from  his  heart,  or  who  withholds  his  affections  from  God, 
however  carefully  he  may  have  studied  his  creed,  or  however  punctually  he  may 
obsejYe  all  the  outward  forms  of  religion.     Such  is  the  nature  of  our  most  holy  religion 
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— inward,  hiddeu,  spiritual ;  and  such  the  tendency  of  religious  faith  and  opinion  when 
lightly  directed.  The  object  is  to  correct  the  heart,  and  to  reconcile  the  sinner  to 
God.  It  aims  at  nothing  less  ;  it  points  to  no  lower  attainment.  Till  all  this  is 
accomplished,  nothing  whatever  is  done.  The  almost  christian  is  no  christian  at  all. 
And  now  need  I  ask,  Is  there  any  congruity  between  a  political  government,  managed 
by  the  sword,  and  carried  on  by  means  of  a  system  of  coercion  and  force  and  such  a 
work  as  this  ?  Any  fitness  or  adaptation  in  the  office  of  king,  parliament,  courts  of 
law,  sheriffs.,  bailiffs,  policemen,  prisons,  penalties  and  pains,  as  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  snch  an  end  ?     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  W.  Bettridgk — In  my  first  address,  I  endeavored  to  show  what  the  duty 
of  the  state  is  towards  the  church — acknowledging  the  church  in  its  divine  mission 
and  in  its  independence,  and  protecting  it,  and  when  my  time  expired,  I  was  saying 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  support  the  church.  I  concluded  with  the 
•observation  that  I  did  not  concede  that  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  church  in  any 
measure  compromised  the  independence  of  the  church,  and  I  still  entertain  this 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Landon  to  the  contrary.  It  will  be  for 
the  public  to  decide  between  us.  We  seek  not  for  the  state  to  interfere  as  we  know 
was  done  in  the  dark  ages.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  the  reign  immediately 
succeeding  the  Reformation,  the  temporal  sword  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ehurch,  which  punished  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  church  ;  but  that 
is  not  the  position  in  which  we  desire  to  stand.  This  is  not  a  scriptural  position.  1 
am  afraid  that  if  you  look  narrowly  into  history,  you  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  denomination,  which,  having  had  power,  but  have  abused  it,  we  are  not  therefore 
to  ascribe  it  to  to  the  principles  of  the  church  or  churches.  Let  us  rather  attribute  it, 
in  most  cases,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  1  should  deny  history  if  I  denied 
that  the  Church  of  England  did  in  other  times  commit  persecution.  Did  not  the 
Independents  in  the  reign  of  Cromwell  do  the  same  thing?  Has  not  the  Church  of 
Scotland  done  the  same  thing  !  1  will  not  judge  any  church  by  particular  accidents 
or  incidents  in  its  history,  but  by  its  principles.  Now  I  defy  any  man  to  point  out  in 
the  Church  of  England,  any  part  or  portion  of  its  doctrines  which  can  lead  to  the 
supposition  or  conclusion  that  she  can  ever  contemplate  persecution  for  conscience 
sake.  When  she  did  persecute,  it  was  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  No 
wonder  that  when  she  had  emancipated  herself  from  the  thraldom  which  she  had  for 
centuries  endured,  a  reaction  towards  persecution  was  manifested  !  I  grieve  to  say 
that  there  is  one  church  that  authoratively  recognizes  and  sanctions  persecution,  and 
we  know  that  that  church  only  requires  the  power,  to  re-enact  former  scenes  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Church  of  England.  Reverting  to  my  former 
line  of  argument,  I  again  say  that  the  support  we  seek  from  the  state,  and  which  we 
conceive  the  state  is  bound  to  give  to  the  church,  by  no  means  involves  the  thraldom 
of  the  church.  The  church  may  still  be  perfectly  independent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  support  given  by  the  state  to  the  church  in  no  measure  perils  the  authority  of  the 
state  :  as  long  as  the  church  holds  its  even,  onward,  path  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  subjects  ot  the  state,  it  sustains  rather  than  perils  the  authority  of  the  state.  The 
two  authorities — that  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  church — are  co-ordinate,  and  may 
exist  together  in  perfect  harmony — neitner  infringing  upon  the  independence  of  the 
other.  1  say,  moreover,  that  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  state  of  the  assistance  which 
the  church  can  give  to  the  state  in  furthering  the  end  of  its  institution — that  is,  the 
welfare  of  mankind— would  be  to  deprive  it  of  the  most  efficient  means  which  it  can 
possibly  possess.  Many  things  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  she  never  recognizes.  Do  not  judge  of  the  church,  then,  by  what  is  imputed 
to  her  by  her  adversaries,  but  by  what  she  actually  adopts  and  recognizes.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  judge  of  the  principles  of  any  denomination  by  any  other  standard.  1 
should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  the  principle  of  persecution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  any  man  here.  Therefore,  I  claim  for  my  church,  the  examination  which 
they  claim,  and  which  they  concede  to  them.  I  believe  that  in  the  present  day  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  find  any  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  Rome — 
which  holds  any  persecuting  principle  ;  or  (with  the  same  exception)  which  cannot 
fulfil  its  divine  mission,  by  preaching  the  gospel,  without  trenching  in  any  measure 
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on  the  authority  of  the  state,  I  say,  then,  that  the  state  should  support  the  church, 
and  may  do  it  without  in  any  way  endangering  its  own  powers.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  the  rights  of  conscience  are  to  be  held  sacred.  The  state  has  no  business 
to  coerce  any  man.  Mr.  Landon  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  wherever  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  coerce  the  religious  principles  of  any  man  it  has  failed.  Under  the 
severest  persecution  that  the  church  ever  endured,  it  passed  into  a  proverb  that  "  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  While  some  men  were  being 
consigned  to  the  flames  for  their  religion,  others  came  forward,  and  invited  persecu- 
tion, by  professing  the  iaith  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  say,  then,  that  coercion  never  has 
succeeded,  and  never  can.  Where,  in  jhe  present  day,  is  there  a  church — always 
excepting  the  Roman  Church — which  desires  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  conscience  ? 
Where  in  Canada,  at  any  rate  ?  We  are  told  that  elsewhere,  a  whole  people  are 
taxed  to  support  the  church  of  a  portion  only ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  here, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  see  it  introduced.  I  think  one  of  our  friends  violated  good 
taste  when  he  referred  to  Rathcormac.  We  Canadians  (for  I  have  adopted  this 
country,  and  would  speak  to  you  as  having  done  the  same)  do  not  wish  to  raise  the 
feelings  of  the  people  against  anybody  of  men.  Take  us  as  we  are.  In  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  which  the  state  owed  to  the  church — that  of  providing  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  word  of  God — I  ask  whether  there  must  not  be  an  extraordinary  elasticity 
of  conscience  in  any  man  who  can  include  the  clergy  reserves  amongst  his  grounds  of 
offence.  It  is  most  extraordinary  to  me  that  any  man  can  really  say  that  his  con- 
science is  offended  because  the  Church  of  England  or  Church  of  Scotland,  receives  a 
certain  revenue  from  the  clergy  reserves — from  which  any  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
can  derive  assistance  if  they  choose  to  take  it.  Suppose  any  one  of  our  friends  says, 
"  My  conscience  is  grievously  offended  by  the  system,"  I  reply,  ••  Don't  take  the 
money.  But  as  I  allow  you  to  have  a  conscience,  do  allow  me  to  have  one  too." 
As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  believe  that  the  state  is  doing  its  duty  in 
assisting  the  church,  as  1  believe  that  whiie  accepting  the  boon  of  the  state,  I  maintain 
my  independence.  Refuse,  if  you  please  to  accept  support  to  enable  you  to  preach 
the  gospel  or  to  educate  ybur  children,  but  do  not  assume  the  right  to  regulate  my 
conscience,  seeing  that  I  give  to  you  a  perfect  right  to  regulate  your  own.  The 
support  I  seek  is  open  to  all  denominations.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  any.  I  protest  as  much  against  Romish  doctrine  as  any  man  here.  I  am 
as  sound  a  Protestant  at  heart  as  any  man.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  for  Pro- 
testantism. I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  desire  to  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience.  But 
I  claim  to  have  my  conscience,  and  to  be  permitted  to  receive  the  endowment  which 
the  state  provides. 

Rev.  W.  Landon — I  now  resume  the  argument  which  was  broken  for  a  time  by  the 
rules  of  this  debate.  I  ask  with  what  sort  of  sceptre  can  the  Queen  of  England 
govern  mj  thoughts  ?  By  what  statatory  enactments  can  parliament  bind  my  feelings? 
What  court  can  adjudicate  upon  the  state  of  my  affections  ?  Yet  if  the  government 
would  make  me  a  christian,  or  being  one,  would  keep  me  such — in  other  words,  if 
government  is  to  control  my  faith  and  opinion,  this  is  the  only  legitimate  field  of  its 
operation.  It  must  place  a  preventative  police  force  in  my  soul.  Its  bailiffs  must 
bind  my  conviction.  Its  prisons  must  hold  my  thoughts.  Its  informers  would  need 
be  essences  of  the  moral  world,  and  its  witnesses  disembodied,  nay  omniscient  spirits. 
I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  add  a  word.  1  regard  the  argument  as  complete,  and 
the  conclusion  inevitable  ;  to  wit :  That  governments  are  not  and  cannot  be  the 
agents  or  instruments  designed  of  God  for  the  control  of  religious  faith  and  opinion; 
it  having  been  shown  that  tney  are  no  more  fitted  for  accomplishing  such  a  work  than  a 
post  chaise  for  spinning  cotton  or  weaving  lace.  No  more  congruous  to  it  than  tho 
multiplication  table  is  to  the  electric  fluid,  or  the  first  book  of  Euclid  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  As  it  respects  the  remaining  propositions:  Religious  faith  and  opinion 
are  to  be  based  upon  the  word  of  God  only,  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  it  for  granted. 
Our  controversy  being  with  Protestants,  I  should  have  felt  myself  justified  in  assuming 
the  truth  of  it  and  waiving  all  argument,  wereit  not  that  certain  profound  Protestant 
Divines,  m  our  day,  have  been  heard  to  complain  of  being  '•  beset  with  the  clamour 
that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  ;"  and  to  decry  what 
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they  call  the  •'  nondescript  system  of  religion  now  in  fashion,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  but  what  is  clearly  in  scripture."  I  wish  what  is  here  stated  were  true  ; 
that  the  religion  now  in  fashion  required  nothing  to  be  believed  but  what  is  clearly  in 
scripture.  I  fear,  however,  we  have  not  readied  that  point  yet.  When  we  shall 
reach  it,  when  that  sort  of  religion  shall  really  be  fashionable,  that  is,  when  all  men 
shall  truly  reverence  God's  Word,  and  implicitly  bow  to  its  authority,  then  will  be 
the  millenium  and  the  latter  day  of  glory.  Angry  controversy  will  thence  for  ever 
cease.  Then  the  churches  will  have  rest  and  be  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  multiplied.  Would  that  happy 
season  were  come.  The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  own  good  time.  It  being,  therefore, 
required  to  support  the  proposition  with  evidence,  1  shall  proceed  to  state  in  the 
shortest  possible  way,  a  few  arguments  for  that  purpose — the  time  at  my  disposal 
will  admit  of  no  more.  The  word  of  God,  of  itself,  is  either  a  sufficient  basis  for  onr 
faith  and  opinion,  or  it  is  not.  If  not,  then  we  must  seek  for  divine  truth  from' some 
other  source.  These  mwst  either  be  written  or  unwritten.  If  written  they  must 
either  be  inspired  or  uninspired.  If  inspired  they  are  scripture  and  already  admitted. 
If  uninspired  they  are  not  God's  words,  and  therefore  their  teaching  requires  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  support  as  our  opinions  ;  viz.,  That  they  are  exactly  accordant  with 
God's  word,  in  which  case  we  need  them  not  as  we  have  God's  word  already 
with  which  to  compare  our  opinions.  But  if  these  extra  fountains  of  divine 
truth,  on  which  we  are,  in  part,  to  base  our  faith  and  opinion,  are  unwritten 
traditions,  then  two  things  require  to  be  proved  before  we  can  receive  them: 
1st.  That  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  did  really  deliver,  orally,  to  the  churches  certain 
truths  above  what  was  written,  and  which  themselves  were  not  designed  to  be 
written,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  be  known  ard  believed  by  all  in 
order  to  salvath  n  ;  and,  2ndly,  That  these  have  been  faithfully  handed  down  to  us, 
in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  delivered — unadulterated  and  uuchanged. 
Neither  of  which  admit  of  proof,  but  on  the  contrary  the  strongest  probabilities  lie 
against  both.  Probabilities  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  counter  evidence,  must  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  proof.  Let  us  examine  the  strength  of  these  probabilities.  These 
two  classes  of  truths,  it  is  said,  (the  written  and  unwritten)  are  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  and  of  equal  importance  and  authority.  I  ask  them,  why  were  not  all  written? 
Or,  why  was  any  part  written  ?  Would  not  the  same  reasons  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  write  a  part,  equally  require  that  the  remainder  should  be  written  also  ?  Or, 
if  there  could  be  any  reason  for  suppressing  a  part  and  intrusting  them  to  the  oral 
v«hicle,  would  not  the  same  reasons  be  equally  valid  for  treating  the  whole  in  the 
same  manner  !  Otherwise  it  must  follow  that  the  suppressed  portion  is  not  of  equal 
importance  with  the  written.  In  other  words  not  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  such  traditions  could 
have  reached  us  from  the  apostles' days  without  adulteration  or  change.  The  sense 
of  all  mankind  is,  that  nothing  is  so  liable  to  loss  or  corruption  as  unwritten  reports. 
We  never  place  the  least  reliance  on  the  traditions  of  another  age,  on  other  subjects, 
any  further  than  they  are  supported  by  concurrent  history,  or  are  accordant  with 
known  facts.  Who  has  pretended  to  give  us  an  authentic  history  of  any  of  the  North 
American  nations,  even  for  a  single  century  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  ? 
And  do  not  our  courts  of  law,  composed  of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  understand 
the  value  of  evidence  as  well  as  any  other,  promptly  reject  everything  of  thw 
description  ?  The  witness  is  not  so  much  as  allowed  to  relate  what  he  heard 
from  a  third  person  only  a  week  ago.  Nor  will  they  receive  the  testimony  of  an 
absent  witness,  however  great  the  necessity,  except  with  such  precautions  as  show 
that  they  regard  with  the  utmost  jealousy  the  transmission  of  evidence  from  one  to 
another,  as  exposing  it  to  almost  certain  corruption.  In  capital  cases  where  life  is 
at  stake,  no  such  evidence  is  admissable  in  any  civilized  country.  If  such  is  the 
acknowledged  worthlessness  of  tradition  on  all  other  subjects — what  security  havo 
we,  or  what  warrant  is  offered  us,  for  the  truth  of  those  in  question.  It  evidently 
would  not  be  reasonable  for  us  to  receive  them  on  anything  less  than  the  assurance 
that  all  those  through  whom  they  have  b«>en  transmitted,  since  the  apostle?,  were 
inspired  men  ;  which  would  imply  a  perpetual  miracle  ol  nearly  2000  years  standing. 
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la  this  pretended  ?  If  so  can  it  be  proved  ?  If  not  we  are  bound  to  reject  all  tradition 
as  evidence  in  matters  of  religion.  Hence  then,  either  the  Bible  supplies  us  with  a 
sore  and  sufficient  basis  for  our  faith  and  opinions  as  christians, — a  perfect  rule  of  life* 
Or  else  we  have  no  such  foundation,  no  certain  guide.  Then  religion  is  a  dream,  and 
virtue  the  foundation  of  the  schools,  and  vice  and  sin  the  popular  errors  of  the  vulgar, 
and  a  future  judgment  a  bug-bear  of  priest-craft,  and  time  and  eternity  are  crowded 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  canopied  with  darkness  and  horror,  ending  in 
despair.  Christians,  is  such  the  case  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  God's  word  do 
good  to  them  who  walk  uprightly  ?  Is  not  the  law  of  the  Lord  perfect  ?  And  are 
not  the  Holy  Scriptures  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?  la  conclusion,  1  would  notice  two  or  three  remarks  that  fell  from  Reverend 
Gentlemen  opposite.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  persecution  for 
conscience  sake,  in  the  present  day,  except  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  not 
correct.  There  are  at  least  two  other  churches  in  the  daily  habit  of  persecution. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Church  of  England  fulfil  the  duties  prescribed  to  her  in 
her  own  formularies,  she  must  persecute. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — Show  that. 

Rev.  W.  Landon — Have  you  not  taken  a  solemn  oath — 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — To  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines. 

Rev.  W.  Landon — Banishing  and  driving  away  imply  coercion,  and  coercion  is 
persecution.  But  in  proof  of  the  persecuting  habits  both  of  this  and  another  church 
in  the  present  day,  I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  it  was  but  the  other  day  that 
Baines,  of  Leicester,  and  Shott,  of  Edinburgh,  were  immured  in  prison  for  their 
conscientious  adhesion  to  what  they  considered  a  christian  principle. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — J  shall  notice  the  last  observation  first.  The  gentleman  says 
that  we  are  bound  to  be  ready  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines.  I  hope  that  as  far  as  his  ability  goes,  he  is  ready  to  do  the  same.  But 
he  appears  to  confuse  words  and  ideas.  We  are  bound  to  banish  and  drive  away 
doctrine — not  persons.  And  how  to  drive  away  ?  By  preaching  contrary  doctrine. 
By  doing  as  was  done  some  time  ago  at  Woodstock,  viz.,  by  lecturing  against  error, 
aud  maintaining  truth.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we  banish  and  drive  away  false 
doctrine.  1  wish  the  gentleman  had  read  what  we  really  are  bound  to  do,  instead  of 
saying  that,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  drive  away  persons — degrade  them — perse- 
cute them — on  account  of  their  opinions.  That  is  all  a  fancy  of  your  own  brain, 
Mr.  Landon.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  be  faithful  to  Christ,  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  drive  away  error. 

Rev.  W.  Landon — We  are  bound  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  ub, 
and  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  , 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — To  rebuke  and  exhort,  with  all  long  suffering,  if  you  be  faithful* 
and  this  is  what  we  are  bound  to  do.  What  persecution  is  there  in  this  ?  None, 
it  is  absurd  to  make  mention  of  persecution,  coupled  with  such  expressions  as  these. 
The  homily  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  any  thing  that 
can  be  conceived.  All  that  he  has  said  concerning  tradition  would  do  very  well  if 
lie  were  combatting  a  church  that  held  unwritten  and  oral  tradition,  as  we'll  as  the 
written  Word.  But  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  Englaud,  all  that  he  has  said  goes 
for  nothing.  We  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  such  matter.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  will  give  him  in  a  few  words — much  better  words  than  those  which 
he  has  selected— what  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  head  really  is. 
I  quote  the  sixth  Article  of  Faith  :  "Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to 
be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessrry  to  salvation."  And  I  believe  my  reverend  friend  on  my  left 
(Mr.  Bell)  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  can  read  from  the  accredited  formularies  (A 
his  church  equally  strong  language,  setting  forth  the  sufficiency  of  God's  holy  Word. 
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3o  that  the  gentleman  might  have  left  unsaid,  all  that  he  has  advanced  concerning 
tradition.  Then  with  regard  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  tbe  State.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  have  heard  about  the  state  regulating  our 
opinions  by  putting  a  constable  in  my  soul,  a  policeman  in  my  heart,  and  a  judge  in 
my  affections,  and  so  on.  Now  is  not  all  this  plainly  absurd  ?  Who  says  that  the 
state  is  to  regulate  the  religious  opinions  of  any  man  ?  No  one.  But  we  say  the 
state  is  to  employ  a  good  scriptural  church  :  that  is  the  proper  means — that  is  the 
only  instrument  we  recognize  ,  and  God  will  bless  the  instrument,  and  tbe  labours 
of  that  church.  We  don't  call  on  the  state  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  people.  Our  state,  we  know,  is  representative.  We  are  governed 
by  a  representative  government;  and  the  Parliament  of  England — which  has  been 
so  much  spoken  of  here  to-day,  so  much  villified — is  the  representative  of  the  people 
of  England.  Well,  then,  the  Parliament  of  England  makes  a  compact  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  other  church.  We  enter  into  that  compact,  which  is, 
that  the  church  shall  perform  a  certain  work,  namely,  the  instruction  oi  the  people 
in  religious  doctrine  and  morality  ;  and  that  in  consideration  of  this  work,  the  church 
shall  receive  certain  support.  It  is  a  compact  entered  into  between  the  government 
of  the  country — the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  country — and  the  church 
with  which  that  government  deals.  The  church  is  to  do  its  work  of  instruction,  and 
the  government  is  to  do  its  part,  which  is,  to  maintain  the  church  while  it  performs- 
its  duty.  In  the  same  manner  parliament  employs  judges  to  try  criminals,  with  the 
assistance  of  juries.  In  this  way,  the  parliament  carries  on  the  work  of  the  country. 
We  say,  then,  that  there  is  one  work  wh  ch  should  not  be  neglected,  and  this  is  the 
point  to  which  we  should  confine  ourselves  to-day.  We  say  that  government  ought 
to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  as  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  la  so  doing  they  are  not  to  put  any  constable  in 
our  souls,  or  to  take  any  control  of  our  affections — as  these  gentlemen  imagine — but 
are  to  provide  ministers  of  Christ — missionaries  of  his  word,  to  go  forth  and  proclaim 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  ;  while  the  government  are  to  maintain,  support, 
and  protect  them,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  This  is  the  real  nature  of  the 
compact  which  exists  between  the  government  and  the  church  ;  and,  being  so,  there 
is  no  ground  tor  saying  that  the  government  undertake  no  such  thing.  If  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  to-morrow,  or  next  session,  were  to  be  so  changed  in  it3 
elements  that  it  would  come  to  the  decision  that  the  Church  of  England  could  not, 
or  ought  not  to  be  any  longer  employed  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  deprived  of  the  maintenance  now  afforded  by  the  state, 
bnt  still  it  would  not  cease  to  be  a  church.  The  government  might  adopt  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist,  or  some  other  body,  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  the  Church  of 
England,  but  the  government  in  doing  that  would  only  be  using  its  discretion, 
without  abandoning  the  work  which  we  maintain  it  is  bound  to  perform.  But  it  is 
said,  "  Your  prayer-book  bears  the  impress  of  parliamentary  authority."  We  know 
that  the  prayer-book  has  been  accepted  by  the  parliament  of  England  as  containing 
that  which  the  church  is  to  teach  ;  but  the  church  settled  her  own  articles,  her  own 
doctrines,  and  her  own  formularies.  Not  one  word  could  be  changed  by  any  parlia- 
ment. The  church  said,  "  We  will  teaeh  this."  The  parliament  said,  "We  accept 
your  teaching."  If  any  change  be  proposed,  it  must  come,  not  from  parliament,  but 
"from  the  church — from  the  convocation,  the  united  body  of  the  church.  If  it  be 
expedient  to  make  any  important  change,  the  church  alone  can  make  it,  not  »he 
parliament.  Let  this  be  plainly  and  clearly  understood — that  where  the  state,  as  in 
England,  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  church,  it  is  because  the  majority  of  those 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  who  are  in  England  the  majority  of  the 
people — approve  of  what  the  Church  of  England  settled  in  her  own  convocation, 
and  with  her  own  auihonty,  and  without  any  interference  of  Parliament.  So  long 
as  Parliament  approves  of  this,  and  maintains  us,  we  teach  it  in  connection  with  the 
state.  If  Parliament  disapprove  of  this,  and  wishes  to  alter  it,  we  must  withdraw, 
stand  on  our  own  footing,  and  do  the  work  of  evangelization  without  assistance, 
maintenance,  or  Bupport  by  the  government.  I  think  that  this  plain  statement 
answers  a  great  deal  of  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Landon.     One  or  two  other  things 
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yet  remains  to  be  netieed.    He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  the  necessity  of  the  state 
coercing  men,  in  order  to  protect  property  and  life,  and  in  order  that  any  man  in 
the  community  may  have  the  protection  of  law ;  aad  this,  he  says,  is  all  that  is 
required  at  the  hands  of  government.    But  is  it  not  always  said  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure  1    Would  it  not  be  better  to  convert  a  thief,  or  a  murderer 
into  a  peaceable,  quiet,  orderly  and  honest  citizen,  than  to  hang  him,  or  to  banish 
him  to  a  foreign  land  1    Most  assuredly  it  would.     Shall  we  give  power  to  punish 
men_to  erect  gaols,  pay  turnkeys,  employ  judges,  and  ultimately  a  hangman  to 
execute  the  last  sentence  of  the  law— but  withhold  from  the  state  power  to  employ 
ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  ignorant  and  sinful  men  1    Is  that  the  light  in 
which  we  are  to  view  British  society  1    We  forget  the  real  interests  of  the  state, 
as  we  are  assuredly  unmindful  of  the  real  duty  of  the  state,  when  we  speak  in 
this  wav.    If  it  be  the  duty  of  an  individual,  after  he  has  been  converted  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ,  to  do  everything  on  christian  principles,  (and  certainly  it 
is  his  duty,)  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  government,  of  the  state,  ol  members  ot 
parliament,  of  every  man,  to  be  as  religious  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  as 
well  as  his  private  duties.    When  you  enter  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
are  you  to  put  off  your  Christianity?    Are  you  to  leave  your  religion  at  home 
with  your  family,  or  at  church— to  be  very  religious  elsewhere,  but  to  have  no 
religion  in  Parliament  1    I  believe  that  every  man,  whatsoever  position  he  holds 
—whatever  station  God  in  his  Providence  has  assigned  to  him— is  called  on  to 
act   on  christian  principles;  and  if  he  be  impressed  with  a  right  sense  of  this 
duty,  he  will  endeavor  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  principles  throughout  the 
land.     Such  a  man  will  not  confine  himself  to  taking  care  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  but  will  seek  to  plant  good  seed  in  the  hearts  of  all  around  him  by 
employing  a  proper  instrumentality.     Mr.  London's  reference  to  a  post-chaise 
being  employed  to  weave  cotton,  and  his  application  of  this  illustration  to  the 
case  of  a  government  identifying  itself  with  religion,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  far- 
stretched.    If  you  want  to  weave  cotton,  you  must  employ  a  cotton  weaver,  and 
the  best  loom  you  can  get,  in  order  to  have  the  work  done  efficiently ;  and  it  it  be 
not  performed  satisfactorily,  you  withdraw  your  support.     In  order  to  discharge 
its  duty  in  relation  to  the  community,  the  government  is  to  see  that  ministers  of 
the  gospel  be  provided  in  every  part  of  the  country — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
— especially  the  poor,  in  order  that  those  who  cannot  pay  on  the  voluntary  system 
— who  cannot  subscribe  to  the  building  of  a   church — who  cannot  themselves 
support  a  minister,  while  he  labors  among  them.     The  government  are  bound  to 
do  this,  and  I  only  regret  that  the  government  are  not  now  performing  it.     We 
are  suffering  now  for  the  sins  of  governments  in  days  past.     We  see  vast  tracts 
in  this  country,  in  which  the  government  has  not  performed  its  duty..     O,  if  this 
country  were  "studded,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  long  ago,  with  houses  of  God, 
supplied  with  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  whose  ministrations  could  reach  the 
lowest  cottages  and  the  most  recent  comers  into  the   wilderness,  how  different 
would  be  its  condition  and  prospects!     It  is  entirely  wide  of  the  mark  to  come 
here  to  speak  about  the  government  coercing  our  consciences,  and  forcing  us  to 
believe  this  or  that.     No  one  in  the  present  age  advocates  any  such  thing.      Mr. 
Landon  made  reference  to  Jewish  history,  and  he  rather,  of  course  unintentionally  t 
falsified,  the  history  he  quoted.     He  said,  that  whenever  reforms  were  made 
amongst  the  Jews,  they  were  not  done  by  kings,  but  by  some  other  instrumea- 
tality. 
Rev.  W.  Landon— I  said  that  such  was  the  case  generally. 
Rev.  B.  Cronyx— ~l  believe  they  were  always  done  by  kings.    When  we  find 
Josiah  reforming  the  people,  or  when  we  find  Hezekiah  bringing  about  a  partial 
reformation,  you  will  find  it  emanated  purely  from  the  king,  and  was  carried  out 
by  him.     We  have  an  account  of  Hezekiah's  reign  in  2nd  Kings,  c.  18. 
[Mr.  C.  was  reading  from  this  chapter  when  his  time  expired.] 
Rev.  J.  Pvper — In  listening  to  the  sentiments  which  have  fallen  from  <mt 
friends  opposite,  I  have  felt  that  in  many  instances  I  could  respond  a  hearty  amea 
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to  much  that  they  have  said.  It  seems  to  me  however,  with  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments advanced  by  Mr.  Beitridge,  that  while  he  presented  to  us  much  truth— ■ 
much  truth  that  we  all  love — some  of  the  sentiments  were  presented  in  such 
circumstances,  and  in  such  relations,  as  rendered  them  in  a  great  measure 
untrue;  there  being  no  logical  connection  between  many  of  his  premises  and  his 
conclusions.  He  read  an  extract,  presenting  to  us  the  fact  that  a  nation  is  a 
moral  person,  and  is  bound  to  serve  God.  This  is  true.  A  nation  is  bound  to 
serve  God.  Rulers  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
SonofGbd.  Rulers  are  bound  to  be  christians.  They  are  bound  to  do  everything 
that  may  devolve  on  any  rational  being  that  has  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  they  are  bound  to  do  this  just  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Almighty  God  has  placed  them.  But  what  we  say  of  the  ruler,  we  say  equally 
of  the  tailor  and  of  the  shoemaker.  The  man  who  makes  my  shoes  is  under  the 
most  solemn  obligation  to  select  his  stock  on  christian  principles,  and  to 
perform  his  work,  and  to  sell  it  to  me,  on  the  same  principles.  But  because  he 
is  thus  bound  to  be  a  christian,  and  to  act  as  a  christian,  does  it  follow  that,  there- 
fore, he  ought  to  have  any  control  in  the  church  of  the  Living  God  ]  or  that  a 
board  of  tailors  ought  to  have  any  control,  or  a  board  of  s'hoemakersl  They 
are  bound  to  be  christians  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  those  who  are  placed  over  us 
as  rulers  in  the  state,  are  called  upon  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  that  particular  position  in  which  the  Eternal  God 
has  placed  them.  I  .was  glad  to  hear  from  all  gentlemen  that  have  spoken,  that 
they  acknowledge  only  the  power  of  the  Eternal  God,  who  possesses  all  power 
in  Heaven  and  earth — the  power  of  the  Saviour— and  the  ultimate  authority  of 
tho  Bible.  But  it  was  said  that  this  which  God  possesses  must  be  given  to 
others — that  God,  must,  as  it  were,  delegate  His" power  to  a  body  of  human 
beings.  1  ask,  to  whom  can  He,  the  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  communicate  his  power  1 
Where  shall  we  find  a  created  intelligence  strong  enough  to  grasp  His  wisdom  1 
Where  shall  we  find  a  mind  sagacious  enough  to  employ  the  proper  instrumen- 
tality in  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  His  purposes'?  and  where  shall  we  find  a 
heart  large  enough  ta  contain  his  needed  lovel  An  archangel  would  shrink 
back  from  such  a  position  as  this.  The  highest  archangel  before  the  Throne  ot 
God  would  recoil  in  conscious  weakness  from  tunh  a  task.  And  yet  men  do 
"step  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Gentlemen  have  informed  us  that  Govern- 
ment is  a  Divine  appointment.  This  has  often  been  asserted,  but  I  deny  it. 
The  magistracy  is  a  Divine  appointment ;  civil  society  is  a  Divine  appointment. 
But,  where,  I  ask.  in  the  Word  of  God,  do  we  find  the  warrant  for  the  conclusion, 
that  what  we  essentially  call  government,  is  a  Divine  appointment  ]  If  we  refer 
to  writers  on  practical  ethics,  they  present  to  us  a  very  just  distinction  between 
society  and  civil  government.  It  must  have  been  the  parent  of  civil  gov- 
ent.  We  have  first  the  parental  relation;  we  have  the  parental  relation 
growing  into  the  patriarchal,  and  the  patriarchal  springing  into  the  kingly 
on,  and,  higher  still,  into  the  imperial  relation.  Here  we  find  civil  society 
ssihg.  Yvre  find  step  by  step, .along  with  the  developement  of  civil  society, 
a  gprresponding  necessity  for  laws  and  enactments;  and  these  laws  and  enact- 
ments may  be  regarded  as  government — we  cannot  regard  this  as  of  Divine 
authority.  But  when  we  look  at  the  magistracy,  we  see  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of 
Heaven.  We  see  that  the  powers  that  be  are  "ordained  of  God,  whether  it  be  a 
Nero,  with  his  blood  thirsty  disposition,  or  our  own  Victoria,  with  her  tender 
feelings  and  generous  heart,  we  say,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God; 
and  in  certain  circumstances,  we  should  be  under  as  much  obligation  to  submit 
to  Nero  or  the  Khan  oi  Tartary,  as  we  are  to  submit  to  Victoria.  .  But  it  cannot 
be  argued  from  this,  that  the  church  and  state  should  be  connected  — that  because 
God  has  ordained  that  we  should  not  live  in  a  state  of  anarchy— because  he  has 
ordained  a  civil  magistracy— therefore  we  are  called  upon  to  submit  in  church 
matters  to  the  dictation  of  the  powers  thai  be.  I  am  aware  these  gentlemen,  have 
said,  again  and  again,  that  the  state  cannot  control  them,  and  I  think  that  they 
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spoke  the  honest  sentiments  of  their  hearts.  I  think  there  is  principle  enough 
and  manliness  enough,  on  the  other  side,  to  repudiate  the  thought  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  things  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand in  the  light  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  gentlemen  here.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  the  estimable  Rector  of  Woodstock  were  taken  to  his  Father's  home  in 
the  Heavens,  and  his  place  were  left  vacant,  it  would  be  for  Lord  Elgin  to  fill 
that  vacancy  %  Lord  Elgin  might  fill  it  if  he  chose,  or  he  might  leave  it  without 
a  rector  if  h«  were  so  pleased. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge— He  does  not  touch  the  minister. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper— I  state  a  simple  faet.  Lord  Elgin  alone  could  put  a  rectcr 
there. 

Rev.  W.  BETTRtDGE— The  Bishop  would  put  the  rector  in,  but  he  could  not 
give  him  the  temporality. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper — The  Bishop  could  not  put  the  rector  there,  without  Lord  Elgin 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  even  in  Canada.      I  ask,  does  not  the  King  make  a 
Bishop.     Can  a  Bishop  be  made  without  the  monarch,  in  England'? 
Rev.  W.  Bettridge— Yes. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper — You  say  that  the  church  does  all  these  things.  I  have  certainly 
read  history  to  little  advantage,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  Bishop  is  made  by  the 
king. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — No. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper — Not  exclusively.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  work  that  the 
church  does.  Again:  can  the  Church  of  England  alter  one  single  article  of  her 
faith  1  These  gentlemen  are  under  her  thirty-nine  articles,  and  are  subject  to 
her  canons.     Can  they  alter  one  of  these  articles,  or  set  aside  one  of  these  canons. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — No. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper — Here,  then,  the  state  controls  them.  The  state  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  prayer-book.  The  state  enacted  these  canons,  in  the  reign,  I  believe 
of  James  the  First.  These  canons  are  yet  binding  upon  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  church.  These  gentlemen  speak  of  the  true  church.  I  am  satisfied  it 
is  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearts,  but  still  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
cannot— dare  not— recognize  any  church  as  the  true  church,  but  the  Church  of 
England.     They  dare  not  do  it  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Rev.  B.  Cronny— False— utterly  false. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper— The  eleventh  canon  decrees  that  the  individual  who  admits 
that  a  non-conformist  congregation  may  assume  the  name  of  real  churches,  is  to 
be  excommunicated.     I  give  you  the  sense  of  the  canon.     Who  says  it  is  false  ? 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn— So  it  is.    That  canon  is  not  ours  at  all. 

Rev.  J.  Pyper — That  canon  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England.  I  speak  un- 
derstandingly,  and  what  I  affirm,  I  can  sustain  and  prove.  Again:  wherever  the 
Church  and  State  are  united,  the  church  is  brought  into  thraldom  to  the  state,  and 
I  would,  as  briefly  as  possible,  look  at  this  idea.  The  church  of  God  is  allied  to 
an  earthly  king.  Look  at  our  spiritual  king,  Christ  says,  "My  kingdom  i^not 
of  this  world."  Here,  then,  we  have  a  king.  He,  and  He  alone,  has  a  riym  to 
sway  the  sceptre  in  Zion.  To  substitute  an  earthly  king,  for  Christ,  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  is,  then,  a  piece  of  usurpation  which  might  fill  an  intelligent 
universe  with  astonishment.  Who  can  assume  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  and 
who  can  reign  for  him?-  This  is  no  small  matter.  The  individual  that  grasps 
the  authority  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  is  deemed  guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  that  can-be  commmitted  against  society;  it  is  high  treason,  punishable 
by  death.  And  shall  the  sceptre  of  the  King  of  kings  be  taken  from  his  hand, 
and  swayed  in  Zion'?  Shall  not  the  Lord  visit  those  who  take  such  an  attitude 
as  this ^  But  it  is  said  here  to-day,  that  these  individuals  are  themselves  ia  sub- 
jection to  the  Saviour — that  they  themselves  obey  his  laws,  and  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.    I  ask  what  would  be  thought  of  an  individual  in  England  who 
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should  assume  regal  power,  and  begin  to  enact  laws  for  Victoria's  subjects-- W> 
sway  the  influence  which  she  sways,  and  then;  gravely  assert,  in  extenuation '-jf 
the  course  he  was  taking,  that  he  himself  was  subject  Jo  the  Clueen  1  Why, 
such  an  individual  would  find  a  resting  place  in  a  dungeon,  on  a  scaffold,  or  in  a 
mad-house.  The  Gtueen  could  not  lay  down  her  authority  on  such  a  plea.  And 
will  Christ  allow  men  to  step  into  his  position,  and  legislate  in  Zion— enact  laws 
— enact  canons — and  fasten  them  on  his  people  1  Will  he  allow  them  to  build 
up  tests  and  standards  of  orthodoxy,  and  say.  "  This  is  the  faim  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints'?"  Is  it  possible  that  man  can  do  all  this,  without* usurping  the 
place  of  the  Son  of  God — that  Saviour  who  alone  can  legislate  in  Zion  1  These 
gentlemen  say,  that  they  aye  subject  to  Christ.  I  say  that  the  Law  of  the  land 
must  sanction  even  what  Christ  has  taught,  in  order  to  make  it  legal  in  the 
church  of  which  they  are  members,  and  in  any  state  church.  The  state  is  the 
ultimate  authority — not  Christ.  Appeal  to  the  law  of  Christ,  and  will  you  have 
a  hearing  1  Will  a  man  under  trial  before  any  tribunal  in  England,  be  permitted 
to  defend  himself  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  alone  %  Will  not  the  law  of 
the  land  at  last  meet  him,  and  control  him,  and  settle  the  case?  These  gentle- 
men affirm  that  the  church  is  not  under  the  power  of  the  state.  Not  under  trie 
power  of  the  state  1  Why,  the  state  enacts  laws  that  bind  the  church  at  every 
point.  Though  the  church  may  in  certain  cases  do  what  she  pleases,  it  is  because 
the  state  allows  her  so  to  do  5  but  if  the  state  shou'ld  decree  otherwise,  then  these 
gentlemen  cannot  do  what  they  please  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  state. 

[Time  expired.]  An  interval  of  an-  hour  was  agreed  upon  for  the  purposes  of 
refreshment ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 

The  Chairman  read  the  third  proposition  on  :he  voluntary  side,  as  follows  : 
3— That  the  Voluntary  principle  in  the  Ghurch,  for  its  pecuniary  support,  has  Christ's  express 
sanction,    and  has  proved  adequate  to  all  the  necessities  that  have  occurred  for  ku 
maintenance  and  furtherance. 

Rev.  W.  Gilmork — The  proposition  which  has  just  been  read  may  be  viewed 
in  a  two-fold  aspect:  the  voluntary  principle  as  enjoying  the  sanction  of  Christ; 
and  the  competency  ol  the  voluntary  principle  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
church — whether  to  sustain  her  spirituality,  or  to  propagate  her  religion  in  the 
world,  It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  part  ot  this  proposition  has  been  already 
discussed  this  morning,  and  I  may  therefore  pass  immediately  from  it,  with  a 
few  remarks,  and  attend  to  the  competency  of  the  principle  to  accomplish  the 
.■ends  for  which  it  was  established.  One  ol  the  rev.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  thought  that  when  there  was  a  Divine  command,  we  could  not  exercise  the 
voluntary  principle.  We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  explain 
terms.  We  do  think  that  when  we  exercise  submission  to  Divine  authority,  we 
may  be  quite  voluntary  in  our  exertions.  The  simple  fact  of  there  being  a  Di- 
vine command,  and  :>ur  obedience  to  that  command,  surely  does  not  prove  that 
•we  are  not  voluntary  in  doing  it.  If,  then,  I  understand  the  proposition  rightly, 
in  this  connection,  we  use  the  word  voluntary  in  opposition  to  civil  compulsion. 
If  I  am  incorrect  in  that,  I  am  quite  ready  of  course,  to  submit  to  any  representa- 
tion that  is  made.  I  wish  to  state  again,  that  in  submission  to  a  Divine  command 
we  exercise  the  voluntary  principle  j,  but  when  we  are  compelled  to  give  of  our 
fiUds,  or  to  part  with  anything  that  belongs  to  us,  in  our  capacity  of  subjects, 
and  this  is  forcibly  done,  then  we  conceive  that  this  is  a  violation  of  the  volun- 
tary principle.  It  has  been  represented  that  tithes  were  not  voluntary  but:  legal 
If  the  rev.  gentleman  who  made  that  remark  meant  that  they  were  legal  beca use- 
God  commanded  them,  wre  do  not  differ;  but  if  he  meant  that  the  tithes  could  be 
exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  that  we  deny.  There  was  n» 
civil  legality — there  was  a  Divine  legality.  Let  it  be  further  observed  that  the 
tithe  is  uniformly  put  thus;  or,  if  not  uniformly,  at  least  six  times  out  of  the 
twelve  in  which  there  is  reference  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament;  I  say  that  at  least. 
in  six  instances  the  principle  is  put  thus:  the  tithe  is  given  to  the  Levite,  to  the 
widow,  to  the  fatherless,  a.ul  to  the  stranger;  and  if  the  civil  magistrate  cowld 
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to&t  enforce  tithe  to  be  "paid  tothe  Levite  upon  the  same  principle  he  could  not 
enforce  tithe  to  be  paid  to  the  stranger,  to  the  widow  and  to  the  fatherless. 
My  reason  for  referring  to  this  is,  that  I  think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained, 
for  I  never  could  view  the  tithe  in  any  other  light  than  as  voluntary.  It  origina- 
ted in  a  voluntary  act.  Who  enforced  Abraham  to  pay  the  tenth  of  his  spoils  t© 
Melchszedeckl  Who  was  the  civil  authority?  was  it  not  voluntary?  And 
what  was  it  that  induced  Jacob  to  give  a  tenth  of  all  that  he  had  acquired  in  his 
absence?  And  then,  be  it  observed,  that  the  Levite,  the  king,  the  magistrate, 
■could  not  know  whether  a  man  had  given  a  tithe  or  not:  this  was  left  entirely  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  he  had  to  appeal  only  to  his  Creator  that  he  had  given 
tithe.  The  magistrate  could  not  know  whether  he  had  done  so  or  not,  nor  could 
the  Levite.  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage-,  I  might  quote  many,  but  I  shall  read 
one  where  I  think  this  principle  is  very  clearly  and  very  fully  sustained.  My 
object  is  to  show  that  tithes,  under  the  former  system,  were  voluntary,  so  far  as 
She  civil  magistrate  was  concerned — done  under  Divide  authority,  but  left  to  the 
conscience  of  the  man  that  made  the  tithe  in  his  own  house,  and  laid  it  up  on  his 
gate,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Levite,  the  stranger  and  the  widow.  I  quote  Deu- 
teronomy, 12  c,  26  v.,-  "  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the  tithes  of 
thine  increase  the  third  year,  which  is  the  year  of  tithing  and  hast  given  it  unto 
the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  that  they  may  eat  within 
my  gates  and  be  filled;  then  thou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  I  have 
brought  away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine  house,  and  also  have  given  them 
ynto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  accord- 
ing to  all  tin  commands,  whieh  thou  hast  commanded  me."  He  says  this  in  his 
conscience,  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  making  an  appeal  to  Him  that  he  has 
really  made  the  tithe.  The  text  goes  on:  "Look  down  from  thy  Holy  Habita- 
tion, from  Heaven,  and  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  whi^h  thou  hast 
given  us,  as  thou  swearest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey."  I  understand  by  this,  that  the  civil  magistrate  did  not  know  that  that 
man  had  given  a  tenth  of  his  property,  and  could  not  know  of  it  except  by  his 
own  information  :  and  the  civil  magistrate  could  not  constrain  him  to  pay  it, 
any  more  than  he  could  constrain  him  to  pay  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow.  Consequently,  I  conceive  that  there  was  no  civil  coercion  employed — 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  offering,  made  according  to  the  Divine  command,  and  in, 
the  sight  of  God.  And  now,  without  dwelling  any  longer  upon  this  subject,  I 
may  further  observe,  that  it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  established  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  reverend  gentleman  opposite  do  not  deny  that  the  voluntary 
principle  is  established,  and  established  too,  by  Divine  command.  That  law 
was  read  this  morning,  as  it  occurs  in  the  1st  Corinthians,  c.  9;  and  having 
been  already  discussed,  1  think  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  merits  of  it;  but  it 
is  very  obvious  to  me,  that  even  late  as  the  days  of  John,  it  was  the  method,  and 
if  you  please,  the  only  method,  of  propagating  the  gospel.  In  the  3rd  Epistle  of 
John,  it  is  written  :  "  Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the 
brethren  and  to  strangers,  whieh  have  some  witness  of  thy  charity  before  the 
church  -,  whom  if  thou  bring  forward  on  their  journey  after  a  godly  sort,  thou 
shalt  do  well:  because  that  for  His  name's  sake,  they  went  forth,  taking  nothing 
of  the  Gentiles."  We  should  not  be  beholden  to  any  worldly  man  to  support  our 
spiritual  religion.  Wo  feel  that  there  is  competence  and  energy  sufficient  in  the 
principle,  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  established,  at  once  to  edify 
the  people  of  God,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  I  come 
to  the  -competency  of  the  principle.  The  rev.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
thought  it  was  necessary  I  should  pass  over  that  part  of  the  proposition,  but  this. 
I  do  not  intend  to  do.  The  second  part  of  the  proposition  is,  that  it— the  voluntary 
principle — is  competent  to  accomplish  the  object,  namely  the  edification  of  the 
church,  and  the  extension  of  the  church.  Now,  if  my  time  would  allow  me  to 
go  into  pecuniary  arrangements,  which  however,  it  will  not,  I  might  say  a  great 
deal  upon  what  is  undserstood  by  this  '« competency,"  for  I  am  fully  persuaded 
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that  the  voluntary  principle  is  a  very  economical  one,  and  must  be  very  skilfully 
managed.  If  itbe  deemed  necessary  that  a  clergyman  should  get  £1000  per  an- 
num, or  £500,  or  even  that  he  should  get  £150,  under  all  circumstances  1  do  not 
know  that  the  voluntary  principle  would  do  it.  It  would  perhaps  be  said,  "  We 
think  you  might  live  on  less."  It  might  be  said  further,  "  Won't  it  be  enough 
if  you  get  three  times  the  average  income  of  our  members'?"  For  I  imagine 
that  the  average  income  of  members  of  congregations  would  not  exceed  £40  per 
year,  though  some  would  have  less,  others  would  have  much  more.  Probably 
then,'  the  voluntary  minister  might  be  asked,  '•  Would  you  not  be  satisfied  with 
three  times  £40,  to  labor  amongst  US'?"  Then  the  question  arises,  how  much 
would  it  take  per  individual  to  support  a  minister  who  has  a  church  of  a  thousand 
souls'?  I  suppose  it  would  take  three  shillings  from  each  individual.  But  sup- 
posing that  one  half  of  them  would  not  be  voluntaries,  let  us  take  six  shillings  as 
required  to  be  paid  yearly  by  the  other  half.  And  verily  I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  be  inferior  to  the  Jews  in  their  liberality.  They  gave  a  tenth  of  their  income^; 
and  are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  a  thirty-fifth  of  our  income — for  in  the 
case  I  have  supposed  that  is  all  the  contribution  amounts  to.  But  I  pass  from 
this  point  because  there  are  other  things  demanding  my  attention.  You  observe 
that  the  voluntary  principle  has  its  elements,  and  that  it  is  to  be  skilfully  manag- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  looking  at  the  voluntary  principle  as  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures,  we  find  that  "every  one"  is  spoken  of.  The  law  was  quoted  in  Ex- 
odus: "every  one."  And  again,  we  come  down  to  the  Epistje  to  the  Corinthians: 
"every  one  of  you."  Ahd  then  after  this,  there  is  another  element :  "every  one. 
as  God  as  prospered  you."  And  there  is  a  third  element :  "willingly."  "Every 
one"  and  "willingly."  Now  these  are  the  three  elements  found  in  the  volun- 
tary principle,  and  if  each  be  attended  to,  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  its  suffici- 
enrv.  I  take  up  the  voluntary  principle  as  thus  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  there  is  no  exception  to  it  in  the  Old'  I  presume  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
intended  to  instruct  us  in  this  principle.     Then  ir  was  to  be  done  periodically 

every  week.     And  if  we  look  at  church  history,  we  find  that  they  paid  great 

attention  to  this  weekly  contribution,  and,  in  the  churches  of  Africa,  afterwards, 
monthly.  Now  who  will  doubt  that  the  christian  religion  prospered  exceedingly 
during  "the  first  century.  Let  us  take  the  authority  even  of  a  heathen  writer  on. 
this  point— I  mean  Pliny,  and  whether  the  date  of  his  letter  was  107  or  110,  you 
must  admit  that  the  christian  religion  had  spread  most  extensively  throughout 
that  region  of  country.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  throughout  all  the  earth,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians— say  A.  D.  60,  or  65;  so  that  there  had  been  a  very  rapid  spread  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  about  36  years.  And  it  is  a  fact  to  which  I  wish  to 
calMhe  attention  of  the  rev.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  that  in  the  course  of 
all  their  itineracy,  never  do  we  hear  the  apostles  complain  of  want  of  funds  to 
keep  them  in  anv  locality.  Never,  I  say;  and  yet  we  know  that  at  that  time  the 
state  afforded  no  relief.  It  stands  before  us  that  they  never  did  leave  any  locality- 
unattended,,  for  want  of  funds;  and  I  am  sure  the  spirituality  of  the  church  was 
as  well  preserved  as  it  is  in  the  present  day.  I  have  been  gratified  exceedingly 
bv  the  very  definite  and  repeated  reference  of  the  rev.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  then  preached.  Yet,  as  I  have  said, 
the  wants  of  every  locality  were  then  met.  And  as  far  as  my  memory  will  atlow 
me  to  range  over  church  history,  at  least  during  the  second  and  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  I  do  not  remember  an  instance  where  there  was  a  complaint 
that  the  church  could  not  keep  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  for  want  of  funds 
Still,  up  to  that  time,  there  was  no  assistance  afforded  by  the  state.  Vhe  rev. 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  may  perhaps  be  able  to  find  an  instance,  where  at 
the  time  sooken  of,  the  gospel  was  not  preached  for  want  of  funds :  but  I  canno'; 
now  call  one  to  mind.  If  the  matter  be,  then,  as  I  state  it,  I  think  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  an  efficiency  in  the  voluntary  principle,  skilfully  managed— 
scripturally  managed- -at  once  to  support  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  to  sustain 
the  edification  of  the  church. 
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Rev.  B.  Crontn — In  replying  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  take  up  the  subject  of  tithes,  which  he  has  handled  somewhat  at 
large,  though  that  subject  has  in  reality  no  reference  whatever  to  the  proposition 
before  us.  But  still  I  would  beg  to  correct  his  statement  with  regard  to  tithes.  He 
speaks  only  of  one  tithe,  as  commanded  by  God,  and  as  paid  by  the  children  of 
Israel ;  forgetting  that  there  was  another  tithe— a  tithe  given  altogether  to  the  Levite, 
and  paid  to  the  Levite  We  find  a  statement  concerning  it  in  Numbers,  18  c,  21  v. 
<4And  behold  I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel,  for  an^ 
inheritance,  for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  oPthe  tabernacle  ot 
the  congregation."  Thus  we  see  there  was  a  tithe  appointed;  which  was  to  be  paid 
to  theLevites,  and  was  of  course  created  for  them.  But  we  read  also  of  that  other 
tithe  mentioned  by  the  last  gentleman.  The  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  latter  part 
of  Deuteronomy.  It  was  a  tithe  which  was  intended  for  the  Love  Feasts,  as  they 
were  called  amongst  the  Jews— the  feasts  which  were  given  to  the  fatherless,  the 
widow,  and  the  poor  that  inhabited  any  of  the  towns.  This  second  tenth  which  was 
or  purposes  of  charity,  was  not  to  be  paid  over  or  accounted  for  to  the  Levite.  This 
13  altogether  a  different  showing  from  that  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman.  He  will  see  that 
these  two  tithes  are  distinct  and  different  things.  Every  writer  of  authority  you 
consult  on  the  matter  will  tell  you  the  same  thing — that  the  tithe  paid  to  the  Levite 
was  accounted  for  to  him,  and  given  to  him  as  his  clue — as  his  portion  and  inheritance, 
because  he  served  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  ;  whereas,  the  other  was  given  to  these 
feasts  of  love  and  charity,  at  which  they  were  to  entertain  the  widow,  and  the  poor, 
and  the  fatherless,  within  their  gates.  But  with  tithe  we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 
Tithe,  we  know,  has  been  paid  in  England — nominally,  at  all  events — and  in  Ireland. 
These  tithes  were  given  of  old  for  spiritual  purposes,  by  individuals  who  had  a  right 
to  property  in  the  land,  and  they  have  been  retained  as  a  rent  charge  on  the  land 
there.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  here.  We  are  here  speaking  of  an  endow- 
ment provided  by  a  pious  king,  which  we  wish  to  have  retained  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended — that  is,  the  dissemination  of  religion,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  throughout  the  land.  These  gentlemen  wish  to  have  it 
alienated  from  that  object.  With  reference  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the  financial  calculation  of  the  Rev.  Gentle- 
man, and  I  do  think  there  are  some  here  who  were  disposed,  as  well  as  rmself,  to 
smile  at  it.  He  calculated  the  average  income  of  all  men  in  a  congregation  at  £40 
a  year.  Now  we  know  there  are  persons  here  who  have  congregations  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  ministers  of  other  denominations) 
whose  average  income  is  not  £40  a  year,  but  £400  or  £500.  I  am  sure  that  the 
congregations  in  Toronto  average  far  beyond  £40.  If  three  times  the  average 
incomes  of  the  congregation  is  to  be  the  scale  on  which  the  clergy  are  to  receive 
sustenance,  then  there  will  be  very  great  inequality — very  great  injustice.  The  man 
who  lives  in  a  town,  and  ministers  to  a  wealthy  congregation,  will  have  three  times 
the  average  income  of  those  wealthy  men:  he  will  have  to  £1,000,  or  more.  Whereas, 
the  minister  in  the  country  will  have  three  times  £40,  perhaps,  or  not  even  that — for 
in  poor  and  scattered  neighbourhoods,  the  average  does  not  amount  ro  that  But  this 
matter,  again,  ha3  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  hand.  The  question  is,  is 
voluntaryism  sufficient,  not  merely  to  preach  the  gospel  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
throughout  densely  populated  places,  where  men  are  able  and  willing  to  support  the 
worship  of  God — but,  is  it  a  syitem  that  can  cover  the  country,  and  fill  all  its  nooks 
and  corners,  with  the  gospel  ?  Is  it  a  system  which  can  carry  the  gospel  to  every 
man's  door  in  the  country  ?  I  say  it  is  not.  I  can  prove  thac  it  is  not.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  it  did  not  accomplish  this.  For  300  years,  men  laboured — men 
of  God,  men  of  inspiration,  men  who  possessed  the  influences  and  gifts  of  God's 
holy  spirit  in  a  large  measure;  these  men  laboured  for  300  years,  and  yet  what  do  we 
read  at  the  close  of  that  period  ?  I  call  your  attention  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mosheim  : — 

"  There  remained  still  in  the  European  provinces,  an  incredible  number  of  per- 
sons who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  though  the  christian  bishops 
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continued  their  pious  efforts  to  gain  them  over  to  the  gospel,  ret  the  success  wa§ 
by  no  means  proportionable  to  their  diligence  and  zeal,  and  the  work  of  conversion 
wen t  on  but  slowly." 

This  was  the  state  of  things  after  300  years  of  labour,  and  the  voluntary  system,  under 
all  the  advantages  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  it.     Men  working  miracles — men 
endowed  with  God's  spirit — men  gifted  with  tongues  that  they  might  go  thrcughout 
the  nations  of  the  earth:  these  men  laboured  300  years,  and  laboured  incessantly,  and 
yet  we  find  that  in  the  Enropean  provinces,  there  still  remained  an  "  incredible 
number"  of  those  who  worshipped  false  gods.     But  we  read  shortly  afterwards,  that 
when  Constautine  was  converted — when  he  began  to  act  as  a  christian  man,  and  to 
employ  his  exalted  position  and  influence  in  the  propagation  of  the  truth  in  his  empire 
— there  was  an  immense  spread  of  the  gospel    throughout  all    the  provinces,  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empire.     We  find  that  in  one  century  Christianity  made 
more  progress  throughout  the  world,  than  in  the  three  centuries  before.     This  is  an 
historical  statement,   and  I  challenge  examination  with  regard  to  it.      Here,  then,, 
we  see    that   the  Emperor  Constantine,   when  he   was  convinced  of  the  truth   of 
Christianity,  under  the  teaching  of  the  men  of  God  who  then  lived  in  the  church  in  its 
pure  state  (for  it  was  then  comparatively  pure,    though  some  corruptions  had  been 
introduced)  regarded  it  his  duty  to  employ  his  influence  as  emperor  in  spreading  the 
gospel  throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  discountenancing  idolatry  and  the  worship 
of  the  gods.     Such  is  the  statement  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  voluntaryism  in 
those  days.     It  was  not  sufficient  in  the  primitive  times,  and  we  know  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient now.     Look  at  England,  where  an  establishment  exists.     That  establishment 
is  not  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  the  country;    it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  ;   the  state  has  not  done  its  duty  by  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the 
establishment,  and    supplying    additional  church    accommodation,    and    additional 
ministers,  as  the  people  increased.      We  know  parishes  that  were  formerly  villages, 
having  one  church,  that  now  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  yet  have  still 
only  one  church  and  one  pastor.     If  that  be  ihe  case,  whose  fault  is  it  ?     It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  system,  but  the  fault  of  the  state,  which  does  not  work  out  that  system, 
i\\  then,  England  is  left  in  the  state  of  spiritual  destitution  in  which — according  to 
the  best  statistical  accounts — it  is,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  voluntary 
system  is  insufficient  to  perform  the  work  of  evangelization — the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  and  bringing  it  home  to  every  man  in  the  country.     The  gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  appears  to  me  to  take  a  verv  limited  view  of  what  we.  as  ministers 
of  Christ,  ought  to  aim  at.     His  views  appear  to  be  bounded  by  this — that  the  gospel 
shall  be  preached  to  those  who  are  willing  to  hear  it — those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it — those  who  have  £40  a  year,  and  who  wil  give  three  times  that  sum  in  order 
that  a  minister  may  live  amongst  them.     But  we  should  go  beyond  that,  we  should 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.     And  we  say  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  it.     We  cannot  do  so  individually,  as  men.     We  have  no  organization,  or  instru- 
mentality, to  enable  us  to  do  it,  unless  provision  be  made  for  it.     We  say,   that  the 
Apostles  were  commanded  by  God  to  teach  nations  as  well  as  individuals  ;    and  a 
nation  cannot  be  discipled — every  part  of  a  counrry  cannot  be  visited,   and  provided, 
with  the  ministrations  of  religion — the  gospel  cannot  be  brought  to  every  man's  door 
— without  a  full  and  adequate  supply,  by  the  state,  of  good,  and  proper,  and  spiritual* 
and  scriptural  instrumentalities.     The  state   has   a  duty  to   perform.      We  heard 
something  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before  the  adjournment,  about  a  corporatioifi. 
of  shoemakers  or  tailors,  being  formed  to  christianize  the  world,   or  manage  th© 
church.     This  is  not  the  way  to  argue  upon  solemn  subjects.     These'men  have  theur 
duty  to  perform  to  their  customers,  and  they  are  bound  to  act  on  christian  piinciples 
— to  let  their  work  be  good  and  honest ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  government » 
Who  made  them  governors?     Who  placed  on  them  the  responsibility  of  christianizing 
a  people  ?     If  they  belong  to  a  church,  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  that  church — 
to  a  place  in  it — but  to  the  place  of  those  who  are  ministered  unto,  not  of  those  that 
minister.     We  might  as  well  say  that  because,  as  shoemakers  or  tailors,   they  are 
bound  to  get  and  supply  good  material,  therefore  they  are  bound  to  get  and  give  g<»& 
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««motis.     The  responsibility  of  providin g  the  latter  rests  with  the  minister.     And  in 
she  same  manner,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  state  to  do  the  work  of  the  state— 
with  a  government  to  do  the  work  of  a  government     A  responsibility  rests  on  our 
gracious  Queen,  and  I  trust  and  pray  that  she  may  be  able  to  discharge  that  respon- 
sibility, by  her   influence  and  her  example  in  her  position  in  society  ;    and  that  by 
•wery  means  within  her  reach  she  will  aid  and  assist  the  propogation  of  sound,  scrip- 
tural principles  throughout  the  land.      Is  not   the   virtue  of  our  Quern  a  glorious 
•example  to  her  people  ?     And  if  she  were  to  forget  her  high  station — if  she  were  to 
forget  her  high  responsibilities — and  were  to  abandon  the  gentle,  womanly  demeanor 
that  marks  her  on  all  occasions,   would  it  not  be  a  bad  example  alighting  upon. 
Christianity?      If  she  were   to  forget  her  Christianity,    would  it  not  be  worse  still  ? 
If  she  were  to  forget  the  living  God  and  Christ,  and  were  to  forget  that  she  is  bound 
by  her  example,   and   by  every  means  that  come  within  her  reach,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christ's  religion  in  the  land,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
her  subjects — it  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  all   the  others  put  together.     1  had 
marked  several  passages  in  order  to  prove  from  ecclesiastical  history  that  under  the 
voluntary  system,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  the  church  of  Christ,  not  only  did 
mot  exist  and  spread  as  it  afterwards  existed  and  spread, — not  only  did  not  increase. 
m  the  empire — but  that  it  was   only  in  large  towns,    where  there  were  large  an& 
wealthy  congregations  (having  a  higher  average  than  £40  a  year)  that  christiank^ 
did  take  root.     The  villagers — the  pagi — throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  were  left 
without  the  gospel.     Hence,  pagan  became  another  name  for  villagers,  because  they 
lived  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  not  been  preaghed.     The  small  communities* 
were  necessarily  neglected,  while  in  large  communities  Christianity  was  established"-. 
and  large  numbers  were  converted  to  the  faith.     But  under  that  system,   was  the- 
church  so  altogether  pure  ?     Was  the  church  so  altogether  perfect,  that  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  it — that  no  evil  could  be  traced  in  it  ?     Are  we  to  say  that  wheF:> 
Constantine  was  converted,  and  when  he  established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
fiiis  empire,  all  kinds  of  corruption  tnen  came  in  ?     We  read  concerning  the  second:. 
and  third  centuries,  as  they  are  described  by  Mosheim  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  i— 

*4  There  is  no  institution  so  pure  and  excellent  which  the  £©raaptibn  and  fo% 
of  men  will  not  in  time  alter  for  the  worse,  and  load  with  additions  foreign  to  it* 
nature  and  original  design.  Such,  in  a  particular  manner,  was  the  fate  of 
Christianity.  In  this  century  [the  second]  many  unnecessary  rites  aud!  ceromonies; 
were  added  to  the  christian  worship,  the  introduction  of  which  was  extremely: 
offensive  to  wise  and  good  men.  These  changes,  while  they  destroyed  the  beauti'lul' 
simplicity  ot  the  gospel,  were  naturally  pleasing  to.  the  gross  multitude,  who  are* 
more  delighted  with  the  pomp  and  splendonr  of  external  institutions,  than  with* 
the  native  charms  of  rational  and  solid  piety,  and  who  generally  give  little  attention 
to  any  objects  but  those  which  strike  their  outward  senses."" 

This  was  under  the  voluntary  system.  This  was  before  connection  with  the  state 
kad  at  all  corrupted  thechurch  of  God.  To  what  must  we  trace  this  circumstance  ? 
To  the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Man  of  Sin 
Kiould  be  revealed — the  son  of  perdition — and  nothing  could  stop  iu  It  was  foretold 
that  the  apostacy  should  take  place,  and  nothing  could  hinder  it,  that  apostasy  has 
continued  iu  existence  up  to  the  present  time,  bat  we  know  that  its  davs  are  numbered. 
Prophecy  declares  to  us  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  be  pronounced— 
il  BabyJon  is  fallen,  is  fallen."  But  the  evil  has  existed  for  a  long  period— even, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  christian  era.  The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that 
w  0WU  t'm°  l^e  **  mystery  of  iniquity'*  was  working — it  was  beginning  to  work, 
nuFC  *0^  als°  that  m  tne(iays  of  the  Apostle  John  interests  were  set  up,  opposed 
to  Christ's  interests.  We  know  that  there  were  false  teachers  everywhere.  We 
know  from  the  Epistles,  that  errors  had  crept  into  the  church,  and  that  some  of  the 
Kpistles  were  written  to  correct  these  errors.  Therefore,  the  voluntary  system  i\d 
not  preserve  the  purity  of  the  church.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances— 
With  all  applianoes  and  means  to  boot— it  did  not  do  it.     Corruption  spread.     Up  t« 
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the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Constantine  was  converted,   corruption 
went  on  abounding  and  increasing,  more  and  more.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev,  Mr.  Ormstox — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  here  to-day,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  I  always  Ike  to  meet  where  there  is  the  '*  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  ot  soul,"  sanctified  by  religion,  and  where  the  sympathies  of  many 
hearts  are  pledged  for  the  advancement  of  a  great  cause.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  why  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  been  among  you  here,  it  is  that  I 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  sentiments  expressed  by  these  reverend 
rectors,  which  I  never  heard  from  rectors  berore.  '  I  never  before  heard  such  large- 
hearted  benevolence  and  benificence  from  any  rectors,  addressing  a  public  meeting  ; 
and  therefore  I  rejoice  to  have  had  an  opportunity  oi  being  present  on  this  occasion. 
Methinks  I  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  rectors  than  I  ever  had  before.  The 
western  atmosphere  is  purer  than  the  eastern  ;  but  at  any  rate  your  western  rectors 
are  much  more  large-minded  than  rectors  I  have  seen  in  the  east.  Here  we  are 
recognized  by  them  as  brethren  ;  but  in  the  east,  rectorsstigmatise  us  as  schismatics, 
and  our  places  of  worship,  instead  of  being  recognized  as  churches,  are  derived  as 
conventicles.  1  have,  been  so  kicked  and  cuffed  by  eastern  rectors,  that  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  now  heard  from  the  lips  of  ordained  episcopalians,  words  so  kind  and 
cheering  as  those  which  have  been  spoken  here  to-day.  Then,  again,  I  have  heard 
our  brother  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  confess  that  the  chm-cb  can  do  well  without  sup- 
port from  the  state.  Hence,  my  advocacy  is  not  needed,  because  the  proposition  is 
to  a  certain  extent  granted.  Moreover,  I  have  heard  that  all  denominations  may 
receive  aid  from  the  reserves.  •  The  exclusive  days,  when  the  church  of  England 
ministers  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  "Protestant  clergy,"  are  over.  The 
exclusiveness  is  abandoned.  The  time  when  the  church  of  Scotland  had  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  tne  Attorney  General  in  order  that  her  ministers  might  be  classed 
among  "  protestant  clergy,"  are  over — never,  never  to  return  We  have  now  an 
improved  system  in  this  matter — decidedly  improved.  We  hear  of  "changes  com- 
ing over  the  spirit"  of  men's  dreams,  but  here  we  have  a  change  in  fact — in  things 
real  and  solid.  I  cordially  greet  you,  brethren,  and  congratulate  yon  on  this  im- 
provement in  your  manners.  Another  new  and  most  delightful  doctrine  which  I 
have  heard  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  is  this  :  that  if  Parliament  does  not  behave 
itself,  the  church  of  fhigland  will  be  its  servant  no  longer  ;  and,  again — still  another 
novelty  ! — that  if  Parliament  pleases,  it  may  withhold  support  from  the  church  of 
England,  and  transfer  it  to  the  Wesleyans,  the  Baptists,  or  any  other  body.  I  never 
heard  that  before.  I  never  heard  churchmen  admit,  until  now,  that  Parliament  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do  as  it  likes — even  to  the  extent  of  severing  its  connection  with 
the  church  of  England.  We  mean  to  go  to  Parliament  and  say  it  shall  do  this. 
Another  thing  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  church — or  at  all  events,  our  fiends  the 
rectors — utterly  repudiate  every  vestige  of  persecution.  That  is  another  glorious 
doctrine.  No  poor  man's  clock  shall  now  be  seized  to  pay  church  rates.  No  poor 
dissenter  shall  have  his  family  Bible  sold,  to  enrich  the  minister  of  a  church  to  which 
he  does  not  belong.  No  cannie  Scot  shall  be  again  thrust  into  prison,  because  he 
will  not  pay  the  annuity  tax.  No  half-starved  peasant's  pigs  shall  be  tithed  at  the 
bidding  of  the  rector.  I  never  expected  to  see  so  many  new  lights  spring  up  in  the 
quarter  whence  these  have  emanated.  Why,  the  old  dominant  church  is  gone — 
positively  gone — gone  with  the  consent  of  the  rectors.  'I  hey  say  there  are  to  be  no 
more  penalties.  Every  man  is  to  give  what  he  likes — exactly  what  we  have  all  along 
proposed.  It  is  plain  that  with  so  many  concessions,  this  establishment  is  reduced 
to  a  nonentity.  What  is  a  law  without  a  penalty?  What  is  a  penalty  without  a 
collector  ?  and  what  is  a  collector  without  a  sword  ?  The  truth  is,  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  fires  and  faggots  can  be  employed  by  any  church.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
persecution  more  horrible  and  more  excruciating  still — a  system  of  perverting  influ- 
ences, brought  to  bear  on  the  heaven-endowed  intellect  of  man.  This  is  the  very 
hardest  kind  of  all  persecution.  Barbarous  terms — "dissenter"  or  ''heretic" — are 
hurled  against  a  man,  and  forthwith  men  shut  him  out  from  their  sympathies. — 
Unfortunately,  a  conscientious  dissenter  cannot  come  within  the  circle  of  rectorial 
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socialities.  This  is  the  case  in  the  east;  in  the  west  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
different ;  and  therefore  I  say  again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  Let  me,  however, 
notice  the  question  now  before  us.  Is  the  voluntary  principle  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  country — to  fill  it  with  God-serving,  God-loving  people?  Gloriously  suffi- 
cient :  God  hasten  the  time  when  it  shall  be  triumphant  !  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  first  three  centuries,  and  documents  have  been  read  to  show  that, 
under  the  voluntary  system,  Christianity  did  not  succeed.  But  we  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  since.  I  attach  very  little  weight  to  what  was  said  as  to  the  rapid 
spread  which  it  made  when  Constantino  took  it  under  the  protection  of  his  sword  and 
crown.  That  sort  of  general  conversion  may  be  done  by  consecrating  the  waters 
of  an  immense  river,  and  calling  that  making  the  country  christian.  Such  a  plan, 
or  mode  of  practice,  may  christianize  a  whole  nation,  nominally,  but  it  can  never 
christianize  a  single  heart*  Again,  we  aro  told  that  in  England  the  state  has  not 
supplied  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  That  was  a  noble  confession.  I,  too,  say  the  same 
thing.  The  state  church  has  not  done  it — never  can  do  it — never  wiUdo  it.  She 
lias  four  millions  at  her  command,  but  give  her  forty  millions,  and  she  would  not  do 
it.  She  has  done  so  much  (the  rector  says)  with  four  millions,  give  her  lorty,  and 
she  would  do  much  more.  I  may  paraphrase  the  idea,  and  apply  it  to  voluntaryism  : 
under  all  its  disadvantages  it  has  done  much  ;  let  it  have  fair  play,  and  it  will  do  more. 
Hear  our  commission  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  A  splendid  and  most  holy  commission  !  A  commission  that  will  not  be 
fulfilled  until  every  soul  has  heard  the  glad  tidings  !  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
commission  about  giving  authority  to  states  to  christianize  whole  peoples.  1  want 
to  know,  then,  who  gave  Parliament  authority  to  christianize  the  country.  Assuredly 
not  my  God — not  my  Lord — not  the  Bible.  And  on  the  same  principle  that 'a  board 
cf  shoemakers  and  tailors  cannot  do  it.  I  maintain  that  neither  Parliaments,  nor 
kings,  nor  queens  can  do  it.  The  Queen  has  been  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker. 
We  all  revere  her  ;  I  respect  her  for  her  virtues,  and  if  she — withal  so  viituous — gave 
of  her  pocket  money  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  I  should  revere  her  still 
more.  But  to  make  her  the  head  of  a  religious  establishment — to  impose  upon  her 
the  responsibility  of  christianizing  the  nation — is  to  forget  the  actual  duties  of  her 
high  office.  Amongst  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  on  the  subject  of  endow- 
ments, one  gentleman  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  London  Missionary  Society 
endow  men,  and  give  them  £100  a  year  to  preach  the  gospel  ;  and  that,  he  says,  is 
inconsistent  with  voluntaryism.  Of  course  these  are  voluntary  gifts  ;  and  if  they 
were  more  frequent,  so  much  the  better.  If  splendid  endowments  of  this  nature 
were  more  frequent,  voluntaryism  would  remain  firm  as  now,  while  it  would  be 
enabled  more  extensively  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  overcome  the 
benumbing,  the  chilling  influences  ot  church  establishments.  I  hope  to  see  thou- 
ssnds  rolling  in  mere  rapidly  than  now,  feeling  quite  sure  that  that  may  be  the  case 
without  at  all  jeopardising  the  integrity  or  strength  of  voluntaryism.  I  have  been 
much  amused  by  the  ideas  which  some  of  the  speakers  have  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent as  voluntaryism.  Their  policy,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  been  to  imitate 
the  old  practice  of  manufacturing  and  putting  up  men  of  straw,  that  they  may  display 
their  valour  in  pulling  them  down  again.  We  have  heard  something  about  defining 
terms,  and  1  admire  the  plan.  Let  me,  then,  try  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  volun- 
taryism. It  is  often  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Men  who  want  to  do  baUle 
against  it,  very  often  draw  on  their  imaginations  very  largely,  and  conjure  up  some- 
thing hideous  and  absurd.  According  to  these  oracles,  Voluntaryism  is  infidel  in 
principle,  and  vicious  in  practice.  Voluntaryism  does  not  imply  that  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  promote  our  religious  opinions.  We  feel  that  in  this  respect  every 
man  is  under  obligations  to  the  law  of  God,  which  is  a  law  much  higher  than  the 
law  manufactured  in  Parliament.  It  is  impossible  that  men  can  have  religious 
opinions,  and  not  desire  topropogate  them.  They  cannot  keep  them  if  they  would. 
Every  man  is  bound  by  the  law  of  heaven  to  promulgate  his  opinions  :  voluntaryism 
says  that  the  obligatian  is  not  voluntary,  but  the  act  is.  Religion  is  a  purely  individual 
thing,  resting  between  man  and  his  Maker.  What  we  call  national  religion,  is  the 
religion  which  all  the  individuals  in  a  nation  profess  and  practice.     But  as  for  that 
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corporate  thing,  which  our  friends  opposite  call  national  religion,  it  is  a  thing  having 
a  huge  body  ;  I  always  thought  it  had  nothing  else,  but  I  have  learned  to-day  that 
it  has  a  soul,  and  consequently  responsibility.  Now  I  conceive  that  no  really  godly 
whole  can  ever  be  made  by  a  conglomeration  of  ungodly  parts.  We  do  not  mean 
that  kings  and  queens  are  not  christians.  Alas  for  them  if  they  are  r  A  !  Do  not 
accuse  us  of  wishing  that  they  were  not  christian.  We  want  them  all  to  be  such  ; 
but  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  more  in  their  official  capacity  than  they  are  required 
to  do.  They  are  not  required  to  take  chaige  of  religion  in  their  kingly  or  queenly 
eapachy  ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  Parliaments  are  not  required  ts  legislate  in  religious 
matters.  Voluntaryism  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  religious  truth  ;  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  take  any  particular  creed  by  the  hand,  and  say, 
•'  this  alone  is  truth."     We  declare  that  there  is  religious  truth — 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — So  do  1. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ormston — But  we  say  further,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to 
mpport  another  man's  faith,  nor  even  be  compelled  to  support  his  own.  Voluntary- 
ism says  that  Christianity  should  be  left  to  maintain  and  protect  itself  in  the  world,  by 
its  own  inherent,  divinely-given  powers.  It  neither  needs  nor  desires  foreign  aid  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  repudiates  all  alliance  with  civil  powers.  The  illustration  of 
Paul,  which  is  so  often  dragged  in  to  support  the  state  payment  of  the  clergy  is  specific. 
The  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  is  not  to  be  muzzled  ;  but  no  ox,  while  treading  out 
my  corn,  should  eat  out  of  my  neighbour's  stack.  No  man,  while  trimming  my 
vine,  should  steal  my  neighbour's  grapes.  No  labourer,  working  for  hire,  and  entitled 
to  hire,  should  do  your  work,  and  come  to  me  for  payment.  A  shepherd  is  entitled 
to  milk  from  the  flock  he  tends,  but  he  has  no  authority  in  scripture,  or  any  where 
else,  for  stealing  his  neighbours  milk.  I  might  carry  the  illustration  further,  but  I 
have  said  enough  to  exemplify  the  principle  of  voluntaryism,  which  is,  that  every 
man  must  be  left  to  maintain  his  own  religion.  You  maintain  yours  ;  I  will  maintain 
mine  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  you  and  1  discharge  our  duty,  God  alone  is  to  be  judge. 
The  scriptures  tell  us  that  those  who  serve  at  the  altar  shall  live  by  the  altar  ;  aud 
voluntaryism  in  no  way  abrogates  the  command.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  G.  Bell — 1  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the 
voluntary  principle.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  definition  usually  given  to  it  is  this  : 
That  a  minister  is  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  to  whom  he 
ministers.  If  that  be  not  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  voluntaryism,  1  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  by  the  reverend  speaker  who 
has  just  sat  down,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  customary  to  build  up  a  man  of  straw  and 
call  it  voluntaryism,  and  then  knock  it  down.  It  possibly  may  be  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  equally  so  to  build  up  a  man  of  straw,  call  it 
the  establishment  principle,  and  then  to  knock  it  down  also.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  a  state  support  of  religion  must  be  voluntary,  just  as  much  as  the  support  of 
religion  by  individuals.  And  I  maintain  that  it  must  be  voluntary  because  a  state 
never  weuld  give  such  support  to  religion  against  its  will.  It  must  be  a  voluntary 
expression  of  the  ruling  power,  whatever  that  may  be.  In  the  case  before  us,  there 
must  be  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  ol  Great  Britain  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  distinction  must  atill  be  noticed,  that 
that  which  is  voluntary  is  not  thereby  necessarily  optional,  and  that  the  legal  support 
of  the  christian  church  is  not  thereby  necessarily  a  compulsory  one.  The  great 
principle,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is,  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  extended,  and  that  one  of 
the  means  10  be  used  in  that  extension,  is  the  furnishing  of  pecuniary  resources. 
Without  this,  no  institution,  however  spiritual,  can  advance  in  this  world.  There 
must  be  pecuniary  resources.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great  principle  which 
regulates  the  conduct  of  an  individual  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  also  regulates 
the  conduct  of  a  state.  Where  the  spirit  of  God  acts  on  the  soul,  in  a  full  degree,  it 
will  cause  the  person  to  give  himself — soul,  body,  moneys,  lands— to  the  service  of 
God,  in  whatever  way  his  conscience  may  dictate.  I  maintain  that  if  it  be  the  dutr 
— as  it  certainly  is — of  the  individual  christian  to  devote  himself  and  all  that  he 
possesses,  on  the  altar  of  his  God,  whenever  he  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  tb© 
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Iruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — it  is  equally  the  hounden  duty  of  a  coramunFty,  and  therefore 
the  state  is  bound  to  use  its  resources  for  the  same  purpose ,    1  do  not  enlarge  on  thit»r 
as  it  is  not  immediately  before  us      it  is  not  on  account  of  any  want  of  faith,  that  we 
disclaim  the  sufficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle.     It  is  not  from  want  of  faith  oa 
our  part,  in  the  power  of  religion  upon  the  minds  of  the  christians  belonging  to  those 
sections  of  the  church  which  we  represent,  that  we  declare  to  cast  ourselves  wholly 
upon  the  voluntary  principle  ;  for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  section  of  the  church 
to  which  I  belong  would  be  as  liberal  rn  its  contributions  as  any  other  section  of  the 
church  in  the  world.     Still  I  maintain  that,  efficient  as  the  voluntary  principle  may 
be  for  maintaining  the  church  under  some  circums  ances,  and  in  some  pans  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  evangelizing  the  whole  world — for  doing  the  great  work 
which  the  church,  as  a  whole,  is  bound  to  dov    There  are  some  places — in  cities,  and 
in  some  counties — where  the  voluntary  principle  is  exceedingly  efficient.     I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  think  that  Scotland  is  a  country  where  the  voluntary  principle 
has  been  exceedingly  efficient.     We  say  it  has  been  so,  because  Scotland  was  first 
taught  by  the  establishment  principle.      We  have  heard  reference   to  the  Apostle 
going  forth  and  taking  nothing  from  the  Gentiles.     Is  not  that  the  same  principle  on 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  still  acts — on  which  the  missionary  now  goes  forth  ?     If 
the  remarks  of  the    last  speaker  have  the  slightest  force  against  any  endowments,, 
lhay    have   equol   force   against   all  endowments.     If  the  christian  minister  must 
repudiate    endowments   by   the   state,    he  must    repudiate    endowments   provided 
by   a  society — both   having  this  one  great  purpose — the   spreading  of  the   gospel 
throughout  the   world,      1   maintain  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  not  sufficient, 
because  there  are  many  circumstances   in  which  a  minister  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  flock.     In  the  first  instance,    he  has  no  flock 
— perhaps  for  years,    he  will    have  no  flock   that   enn   do   it,  whatever  their  wiM 
may  be.     It  has  been  said,  "r  Give  us  enough  of  the  voluntary  principle,,  and  we'll  do 
what  you  require. ,T    Certainly,  that  is  the  paint  which  I  and  my  friends  have  all 
along  been  urging*     We  object   to  the  voluntary    principle,    because  there  is  not 
enough  of  it.     It  is  just  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  that  that  which  has  been 
styled  the  voluntary  principle,  is  in  reality   the  involuntary  principle.      It  is  not 
because  christians  have  voluntarily  contributed  what  is  required,  but  because  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  do  so-,  that  a  deficiency  has  been  felt.     Still,  however,  this 
does  not  come  to  the  matter  of  principle,  and  it  is  to  the  great  matter  of  principle  to 
wh'ch  I  adhere;   beeause  it  is  by  adherence  to  this  principle  that  1  maintain  the 
truth,  which  I  cannot  and  dare  not  repudiate.     I  cannot  give  up  this  principle  without 
tearing  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  I  will  not  do.     Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  early  Christians,  and  the  reputed  spread  of  Christianity  under 
their  preaching.     There  is  no  question  that  in  40,  Christianity  was  extended  to  every 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  even  beyond  it,  but  the  whole  land  was  not 
christianized,  as  has  been  already  shown.     Christianity  was  widely  extended  within 
a  few  years  of  the  death  of  Christ.     It  was  extended,"  but  how  ?     Not  by  the  vol- 
untary principle,  as  that  principle  is  understood  and  acted  upon  by  the  christian 
church  of  the  present  day,  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  when 
the  greater  number  of  those  in  Judea  who  were  brought  to  the  faith,  devoted  their 
whole  substance,  sold  their  lands  even>  and  gave  them  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord, 
and  then  went  forth   to  preach   the  gospel.     These  were   peculiar  circumstances. 
They  knew  that  the  land  would  soon  be  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army, 
and  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  they  devoted  the  whole  of  their  property  to 
the  service  of  the  gospel.     These,  I  say,  were  peculiar  circumstances,  that  are  not 
incumbent  on  the  church  of  the  present  day.     I  have  said  already  that  the  whole  of 
a  man's  property  is  to  be  devoted  to  God,  but  it  is  not  in  every  instance  to  be  em- 
ployed in  paying  ministers,  or  sending  missionaries  :  to   a  very  great  extent,  this 
was  the  principle,  although  not  now  required.     Still  it  was  the  principle  acted  on 
in  the  primitive  church,  and  this,  so  far  as  humin  instrumentalities  were  concerned, 
was  the  great  secret,  through  means  of  which  the  gospel  made  such  rapid  progress. 
Hut  observe,  this  was  a  peculiar  case,   which  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  history  of 
the  churc!*,  in  every  age.     it  was  intended  to  show  the  vital  power  of  Christianity  ; 
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s.^d  that  vital  power  was" manifested  in  a  striking  degree  in  the  efftets  which  resulted 
from  it.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose,  although  it  pleased  the  Lord  thus  to  show  the 
vital  power  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  great  principle  for  which  we 
have  contended  was  to  remain  in  abeyance.  I  mean  the  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  Christ,  and  the  subserviency  of  nations,  of  governments,  and  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  man,  when  brought  into  the  church,  to  the  great  end  of  maintaining  and 
spreading  the  gospel.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  same  circumstances  should 
continue  ihroughout  the  entire  history  of  the  world.  There  was  no  complaint  of 
want  of  funds  amongst  the  primitive  christians,  for  the  reason  I  have  explained. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  proper  amount  of  salary  that  a  minister  should  receive, 
and  three  times  the  average  income  ot  the  members  of  his  congregation  has  been 
named  as  that  amount.  In  many  instances,  probably,  a  great  deal  less  than  that 
would  be  considered  a  suitable  maintenance,  but  this,  I  consider,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  before  us.  The  question  is,  whether  the  voluntary  principle  has 
Christ's  express  sanction  as  the  principle  on  which  the  pecuniary  support  of  his 
church  should  rest,  and  whether  it  has  proved  adequate  to  all  the  necessities  that 
have  occurred.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Christ  requires  that  men  should  give  their 
souls,  and  bodies,  and  moneys,  and  every  thing  else,  to  his  service  ;  but  no  statement 
has  been  adduced  from  scripture  to  show  that  Christ  gave  his  express  sanction  to 
this  voluntary  principle,  as  the  exclusive  principle  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the 
church.  No  scriptural  statement  has  been  adduced  that  bears  directly  on  this  point. 
I  will  again  mention  one  necessity  which  exists,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  church  to  heathen  lands — where  the  voluntary  principle  (always  keeping  in 
tiew  the  distinction  I  have  made)  is  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  furtherance 
of  the  gospel-  Taking  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  view  which  I  hold  to  be  sound 
— that  governments  and  individuals  are  under  law  to  Christ,  and  bound  to  contribute 
of  their  substance  for  the  furtherance  of  his  gospel — and  then  I  would  admit  most 
cheerfully  that  it  is  sulScient.  But  as  J  presume  that  this  is  not  the  principle  upheld 
on  the  other  side,  it  docs  seem  to  me  that  there  is  something  wanting  in  that  voluntary 
principle  to  which  they  refer.  Reference  was  made  in  the  forenoon  to.  America,  and 
without  going  back  to  that  part  of  our  discussion,  I  would  state  most  distinctly  that 
I  do  not  consider  America  a  fair  field  for  affording  satisfactory  testimony  concerning 
the' voluntary  principle.  There  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  test  it.  Moreover, 
it  ought  to  be  directly  borne  in  mind  that  America  did  not  start  on  the  voluntary 
principle  ;  and  extensive  state  endowments  of  churches  still  exist  there.  The  en- 
dowment of  a  single  church  in  New  York  is  greater  than  all  the  clergy  reserves  of 
Canada.  Another  fact  is  to  bo  remembered,  that  throughout  a  great  number,  if  not 
all  the  states  of  the  American  union,  there  are  additional  funds  which  are  partly 
employed  in  the  teaching  of  religion.  That  1  consider  is  most  distinctly  an  endow*' 
merit  of  religion.  Another  fact  stated  by  Baird  in  his  work  on  "Religion  in 
America,"  is,  that  a  very  great  number  of  Congregational  churches  in  the  New 
England  States  are  state  churches,  upheld  as  such  by  the  law  ;  contributions  being 
levied  by  law  for  the  support  of  those  churches.  Now  koeping  these  things  in  view, 
how  can  Ameiica  be  pointed  to  as  a  field  where  the  voluntary  principle  has  had  free 
scope  ?  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  service  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  in  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  admit  that  that  is  the  only  means 
upon  which  the  gospel  there  depends  for  pecuniary  support.  I  think  I  must  have 
been  mistaken  on  one  occasion,  if  I  wore  understood  to  say  that  churches  could  da 
perfectly  well  without  establishments.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  W.  Gilmore— In  reference  to  the  subject  of  tithe,  I  again  state  that  there 
were  no  civil  exactions  under  the  former  economy.  Mr.  Cronyn  has  endeavored 
to  prove,  that  in  primitive  times  there  was  an  insufficiency  in  the  voluntary 
principle  because  a  bishop,  laboring  in  a  place,  did  not  convert  all  the  people 
that  were  there. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn— I  referred  to  Moshiem,  to  show  that  at  ihe  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century,  there  were  "an  incredible  number  ol  persons  who  adhered  !• 
the  worship  of  the  gods." 
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Rev.  W.  GiLMORE~-All  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  an  endowment  could  hare 
done  no  more  than  send  a  Bishop  there  to  labor,  and  that  this  was  done  by  the 
voluntary  principle.     The  historical  fact,  proves  no  more.     Again,  it  has  been 
represented,  that  the  voluntary  principle  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in 
?he  world,  as  far  down  as  the  time  of  Constantine.     I  referred  to  Pliny,  whose  state- 
ment has  not  been  touched.  I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  think  he  says, when  writing 
?o  Trajan—"  The  christian  religion  has  entered  the  cities,  the  villages,  the  towns, 
and  the  hamlets  ;  the  very  temples  are  forsaken,  and  there  are  no  more  sacrifices/' 
or,    "  the   sacrifices  are  not  now  purchased  as  they  were  formerly," — I  forget 
which.     This  was  in  107  or  110.     Here  wt  see,  then,  that  at  that  time,  and  m 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  voluntary  principle  had  done  wonders.     And  did  not 
Tertullian,  in  his  "  Apology"  say — ,:  Were  we  to  refer  from  your  empire,  we 
should  leave  a  mighty  chasm  in  the  midst  of  you  T'— showing  that  the  voluntary 
principle  had  indeed  done  wonders  at  that  time.     The  rev.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  voluntary  principle.     We 
mean  this — that  a  man  may  give  all  his  property,  if  he  choose,  or  whatever  pro- 
portion he  pleases,  to  the  support  of  the  gospel;  only  he  is  not  forced  to  do  so. 
We  do  not  think  that  that  contribution  must  be  confined  to  the  church  in  which 
he  is  a  member,  but  that  it  may  be  extended  to  others.     Our  friend  seems  to  be 
at  a  very  great  loss  to  understand  how  a  man  can  possibly  give  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  church  where  he  labors.     Now    the  Apostle  says— '' Let  them  who  are 
taught  communicate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things:"     That  was  said  of 
an.  individual,  teaching  in  a  particular  congregation  ;  and  in  that  particular  con- 
gregation, the  taught  are  to  communicate  with  him  of  all  good  things — that  is 
for  his  temporal  support.     Then  the  Apostle  says  further,  when  writing  to  the 
Phillippians, — '  Now,  ye  Phillippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel,  when  I  departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  me,  as 
concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.     For  even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent 
once  and  again  unto  my  necessity."     Now  here  are  the  Phillippians,  not  only 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  individual  laboring  amongst  them,  but  sending 
help  to  the  Apostle  when  far  from  them — all  on  the  voluntary  principle.      And 
now  as  to  the  voluntary  principle  in  modern  times.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  labored  under  a  paralysis  for  a  thousand  years,  and  even  now,  when  the  volun- 
taries are  greatly  enfeebled,  and  only  exerting  themselves  up  into  health,  volun- 
taryism has  done,  and  is  doing  wonders.     And  what  but  the  compulsory  system 
kept  us  under  this  paralysis'?     For  about  200  or  300  years  we  began  to  quiver 
with  life,  and  to  see,  however  dimly,  the  light;  and  our  forefathers,  in  striving  to 
gain  the  full  degree  of  life  and  health,  were  often  incarcerated  in  prisons,  and 
hunted  by  dragoons,  at  the  instance  of  the  established  church.     Still  they  went 
on— still  the  voluntary  principle  struggled  and  lived.     Look  at  its  operation  among 
the  non-conformists  in  England  at  the  present  day.     Do  we  not  find  that  the  sup- 
plies oi  the  dissenting  churches  in  England  overtake  the  hali  of  the  population  % 
Look  again  at  the  Methodists,  when  they  came  forth,  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
voluntary  principle  j  did  it  not  work  wonders  in  spreading  their  religion'?     Look 
still  more  recently  at  the  time  when  the  rev.   Doctor  before  us,  (Dr.  Burns,)  and 
his  colleagues  followed  the  example.     True,  they  have  scarcely  shak£n  the  para- 
lysis off  so  completely  as  we  have  done,  but  still  what  have  they  accomplished  1 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  now  furnishes  a  minister  for  every  938   hearers. 
There  are  657,255  individnals  connected  with  the  Free  Church,  and  they  have 
700  ministers;  making  the  division  933  for  each  of  their  congregations.     Refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  Baird,  and  on  this  point  I  beg  to  correct  the  last  speaker. 
There  has  been  no  endowment  in  any  of  the  States  since  1831.     The  last  endow- 
ment was  withdrawn  then.     At  that  time,  in  four  States,  there  was  a  minister  on 
the  average,  to  every  925  individuals.     Again,  in  Scotland,  in  1835,  there  was  a 
minister  to  every  1340  people,  while  in  the  United  Slates  there  was  one  to  every 
1050.     Again,  taking  the  newer  States  further  west,  which  have  be^n  always  re- 
presented as  ill  supplied,  (and  ill-supplied  because  the  voluntary  principle'  only 
was  made  to  bear  on  them)— Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
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Missouri,  and  others— there  was  a  minister  to  every  1316  people.    It  is  pfc*iz , 
then,  that  the  United  States,  with  nothing  but  the  voluntary  principle  to  rely  upon 
was  better  supplied  spiritually,  than  Scotland,  where  a  state  church  exists.     I 
find  a  statement  on  this  subject  in  Reed  and  Matheson's  "  Narrative  :" 
*'In  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  there  were  not  only  state  enactments,  bttf 
provisions  of  land  in  favor  ot  the  same  and  similar  objects.    Each  Township 
had  an  annual  grant  of  300  acres.     This  estate  was  to  benefit  equally  four  par- 
ties: the  church — the  school — the  society  for  promoting  christian  knowledge — 
and  the  first  minister.    The  first  minister  was  deemed  a  proprietor;    and  he 
could  will  away  his  portion  to  his  family  or  friends.     It  was,  in  fact>  a  bonus- 
to  induce  a  person  to  encounter  the  first  difficulty  of  settling;  and  it  usually 
attracted  the  least  worthy  to  the  spot.    The  one-fourth  originally  meant  for  the 
permament  uses  of  the  church,  with  its  other  privileges,  remained,  aod  the 
church  languished  in  the  midst  of  its  indigencies.     It  is  remarkable  that  the 
•  desolations'  of  these  districts,  which  a  Scotch  writer  has  magnified,  to  illus- 
trate the  inefficiency  of  the  voluntary  principle,  are  the  very  desolations  whicli 
were  created  by  the  compulsory  and  state  methods  on  which  1  am  adverting." 
[Time  expired.] 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — I  shall  supply  what  the  rev.  gentleman  said  I  omitted  on  the 
former  occasion.     He  said  I  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  compulsion  to  be 
employed  concerning  the  tithes  under  the  law. 
Rev.  W.  Gilmore — By  the  civil  magistrate. 

Rev.  B.  Crony* — By  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Will  that  answer  as  we>K? 
Though  certainly  he  was  not  a  very  civil  magistrate.  However,  we  know  that 
offerings  were  to  be  presented  to  the  temple — were  to  be  brought  in  order  that  the 
priests  might  have  their  portion.  I  will  read  to  you  the  law  concerning  this  as  it 
is  given  in  Leviticus,  c.  17:  "  .And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  speak  unit 
Aaron,  and  unto  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them- 
this  is  the  thing  whichthe  Lord  hath  commanded,  saying,  what  man  soever  there 
be  of  the  House  of  Israel  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goal",  in  the  camp,  or  that 
killetn  it  out  of  the  camp,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  blood  shall  be  imputed  unto 
that  man  ;  he  hath  shed  blood;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
p-ople."  One  chief  reason  why  they  were  thus  enjoined  to  bring  all  beasts  to  the 
temple,  was  that  the  priest  had  a  particular  portion  of  every  victim  as  his  share, 
on  which  to  live.  The  priests  were  to  live  by  the  altar.  The  last  gentleman 
*aid,  that  there  were  free  will  offerings,  but,  in  fact,  they  were  the  offerings  which 
they  were  commanded  to  make.  And  mark  X  when  a  person  did  not  bring  the 
victim  to  the  altar,  whieh  he  had  Slain  elsewhere,  and  thus  robbed  the  priesthood 
the  blood  was  to  be  upon  him,  and  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land.  It  is  the  same 
command  as  existed  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath.  Those  who  broke  it  were  to  be 
stoned  with  stones,  till  they  died.  That  is  a  compulsory  enactment,  clearly  str- 
ung, that  when  they  refused  to  bring  their  offering  to  the  altar,  that  the  priests, 
might  have  their  portion  of  it,  they  <vare  to  be  punished,  even  with  death.  ^  Com- 
ing back  to' the  subject  more  immediately  before  us,  I  may  say  that  [  am  ia  pos- 
session of  a  few  statistics  with  reference  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  I  am  some- 
what surprisad  at  the  statistics  that  have  been  read.  I  can't  account  for  them— 
they  are  so  exceedingly  different  from  what  I  have  furnished  myself  with  from 
various  parties.  But  before  proceeding  to  this  point,  we  must  consider  that  there 
are  two  tilings  that  go  under  the  name  of  voluntaryism,  in  the  minds  of  difierent 
people.  There  is  what  the  great  and  learned  Dr.  Chalmers  called  lifree  trade 
in  religion,"  and  there  is  the  voluntary  principle.  The  free  trade  system  is  that 
which  these  gentlemen  appear  to  advocate — that  is,  to  let  the  demand  regulate  the 
supply.  That  is,  when  ungodly  men  demand  religion,  we'll  give  it,  not  till  then.. 
When  a  man  whose  carnal  mind  is  e»mHy  against  God,  demands  religion,  we'll 
bring  it  to  him  /  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  den&uneed  this  system,  and  I  would 
y^coinmend  (hose  gentlemen  to  study  what  he  says  on  the  subject.    The  volwn- 
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tary  principle  again,  is  that  which  includes  endowments— voluntary  gifts.  There 
is  no  church  in  the  world  that  has  given  voluntary  endowments  equal  to  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  parts,  with  .£100,000  a  year,  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  with 
the  same  income — both  contributed  altogether  by  the  church,  and  I  believe  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  funds  of  the  Bible  Society  are  contributed  by  churchmen  ;  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  supported  altogether  by  them ;  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  derives  large  sums  from  the  same  source.  We  do  not  dis- 
claim voluntaryism,  then,  but  we  take  it  as  supplementary  to  our  system.  In 
this  country  we  have  no  tithes  by  compulsion.  No  man  is  here  obliged  to  pay 
for  another  man's  religion.  A  pious  King,  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  which  he 
assuredly  possessed,  recommended  his  parliament  to  give  a  certain  grant.  The 
parliament,  representing  the  people  of  England — made  that  grant;  and  it  is  that 
grant  which  we  wish  to  have  retained.  Let  us  not  go  so  wide  from  the  mark, 
then,  as  to  talk  about  tithes  in  Ireland,  the  massacre  at  Rathcomac,  and  so  forth, 
Let  us  keep  to  facts,  and  I  will  read  you  what  was  said  by  the  late  Dr.  D wight, 
an  American  Presbyterian,  who  ought  to  be  considered  a  good  authority: 

"  Further,  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  ministers,  compared  with  the 
population,  is  shewn.  In  1753,  in  New  England,  there  was  one  minister  for 
every  628  persons.  In  1806,  in  the  United  States,  there  was  not  one  well-educa- 
ted minister  to  6,000  souls.  But  in  many  cases  where  churches  formerly 
existed,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  members  are  dispersed,  the 
records  gone — not  a  vestige  of  the  church  to  be  found."  "It  is  quite  clear 
the  example  of  America  can  never  be  again  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  voluntary  system." 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilmore— What  is  the  date  of  that1? 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — 1806.  I  will  now  give  a  statement  of  a  later  date.  The 
American  Tract  Society,  in  their  Report  ior  1833,  say  :  "  It  is  estimated  by  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  that  not  far  from  five  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation are  now  unblessed  with  the  means  of  grace."  The  American  Tract 
Society  surely  knew  what  they  were  writing  about.  Yet  this  is  their  statement 
in  1833.  You  read  statistics  of  1835.  There  must  have  been  tremendous  energy 
manifested  by  the  voluntary  system  in  these  two  years!  The  Bishop  of  Ohio, 
has,  however,  made  statements  which  bear  out  those  which  I  have  read.  Now 
these  are  statistics  which  we  have  from  good  sources  with  regard  to  the  voluntary 
system  in  the  States.  Can  we  say  that  it  is  an  efficient  system  1  that  it  is  compe- 
tent to  cover  the  whole  land  with  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel?  It  is  most 
sadly  deficient.  As  to  the  free  trade  in  religion — the  principle  that  the  demand 
is  to  regulate,  the  supply — we  know  that  it  will  never  bring  the  gospel  to  those 
who  most  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  man  who  desires  the  gospel  has  made  a  great 
step  towards  obtaining  the  blessings  of  it.  The  man  who  has  made  this  first 
step,  can  only  be  considered  as  doing  so  under  the  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  the  man  who  desires  it  not — who  has  no  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  cares  not 
for  him — should  have  the  gospel  brought  to  him,  and  its  obligations  pressed  upon 
him.  The  free  trade  system  cannot  do  it.  With  all  your  energy — and  we  give 
you  credit  for  great  energy  and  perseverance — it  is  impossible  that  under  thelree 
trade  system,  the  ministrations  of  religion  can  be  extended  to  those  who  have 
most  need  of  it.  It  is  for  the  poor  of  the  land  that  the  state  should  interfere. 
The  rich  can  obtain  for  themselves  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  But  the  poor 
of  the  land  should  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  and  we  say  that  the  state 
should  provide  the  means  of  bringing  home  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  every  man  and  heart  in  the  country. 

Rev.  J.  Gilmore  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  authorities  for  my  statistics 
are  Dr.  Baird.  Baptist  Noel,  and  Reid  and  Matheson. 

Rev.  J,  Gcndry — I  would  suggest  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there  should 
he  an  extension  of  time  on  this  proposition,  in  order  that  the  voluntary  system 
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may  be  thoroughly  discussed.  All  of  us  must  have  felt  that  the  subject  is  yet  far 
from  being  exhausted. 

Rev.  F.  Evans— Our  number,  you  see,  is  limited,  while  our  opponents  are 
much  more  numerous.     Besides,  Mr.  Bettridge  and  Mr.  Cronyn  are  unwell. 

Rev.  B.  C ron vn— Tomorrow,  if  we  are  physically  able,  we  will  endeavor  to 
oblige  you. 

[An  adjournment  then  took  place  until  the  following  morning. at  nine  o'clock  ;  the 
DM-ologii  having  been  previously  sung  by  the' meeting.} 


SECOND    DAY. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  at  half  past  nine  o'cloek,  wiih  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Evans,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Gilmore. 


Rev.  Dr.  Bukns  said— There  is  a  matter  which  I  would  submit  to  you,  Mr- 
Chairman,  and  the  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  time  allotted  to  each  speaker.  In 
fihe  discussion  of  yesterday,  it  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment,  be- 
cause the  time  was  principally  occupied  with  reasoning  and  argument.  But 
to-day,  on  the  first  and  second  points  of  discussion,  a  great  part  of  it  must  be 
occupied  in  examining  and  reading  documents,  and  commenting  upon  them. 
Now,  twenty  minutes  are  really  too  little  for  an  opening  speech,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  would  require  a  pretty  full  review  of  each  topic ;  and  I 
therefore  submit  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  an  hour  each. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — I  am  quite  aware  of  the  inconvenience  which  in  some  mea- 
sure attends  the  restrictions  as  to  time  which  have  been  agreed  upon,  but  on 
balancing  the  whole  affair,  I  think  there  is  a  decided  preponderance  of  reason  in 
favor  of  short  time,  especially  when  we  consider  that  our  proceedings  are  to  be 
reported  and  extensively  circulated.  People  will  not  read  lengthy  pamphlets  and 
documents ;  and  though  an  addition  of  ten  minutes  to  the  time  of  each  speaker 
might  inconvenience  us  very  little  now,  it  wofld  be  found  greatly  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  a  very  wide  circulation  of  what  is  said.  "We  have  documents  to 
read  as  well  as  the  other  party,  but  we  do  not  therefore  ask  for  any  addition  to 
our  time. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — Both  parties  are  equally  incerested  in  having  justice  done  to 
the  documents  ;  and  to  run  through  them,  post  haste,  in  order  to  bring  them  within 
twenty  minutes,  is  murdering  the  argument.  I  again,  propose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  give  us  half  an  hour  to  open  a  proposition,  and  allow  ten  minutes  to 
reply. 

Chairman — Such  a  proceeding  requires  the  consent  of  all  parties.  There  is 
f^ne  compromise  of  which  you  can  avail  yourself,  and  that  is  to  take  the  twenty 
minutes  and  the  ten  minutes  together,  instead  of  on  two  occasions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — I  decline  accepting  that,  unless  it  be  agreed  to  by  all. 

Chairman — We  must  proceed  then,  as  usual.  The  proposition  which  is  next 
to  be  maintained  on  the  voluntary  side,  is  as  follows : 

4— That  the  term  "  Protestant  Clergy,"  used  in  the  Imperial  Statute  of  1791,  must  have  been 
used  in  contradistinction  to  Roman  Catholic,  and  not  intended  to  be  restricted  in  its 
application  to  the  Clergy  of  the  English  Church.  That  the  term  "Protestant  Clergy,'' 
being  intended  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  only,  the  settlement  made  by  3  and  4  Vic, 
was  an  act  of  injustice,  and  so  far  from  being  a  compromise,  was  a  fraud  upon  those  who 
were  not  assenting  parties  to  the  arrangement. 

Rev.  J.  Roaf  I  maintain  the  proposition  which  has  now  been  read.  In  doing 
so,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  offer  a  lew  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  the  phrase 
"Protestant  clergy"  used  in  the  Imperial  Statute  of  1791,  was  not  intended  to 
apply  exclusively  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  was  intended  to  be  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Roman  Catholic.  I  will  just  refer  to  the  words  of  the  act  which 
is  now  before  me.  In  it  we  find  that  there  are  clauses  which  relate  to  the  reser- 
vation of  lands  for  the  support  ot  a  protestant  clergy  ;  there  are  clauses  further 
on,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Rectories,  and  the  appointment  ot  rectors 
In  these  two  cases,  there  is  a  studied  difference  in  the  phraseology  employed  with 
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regard  to  the  parties  interested.  When  the  Reserves  are  spoken  of,  the  phrase 
is  uniformly  "Protestant  clergy."  When  the  Rectories  are  referred  to,  it  is 
requisite  to  name  a  particular  class  of  men  to  be  appointed  as  rectors.  Then; 
there  is  no  generality  at  all — there  is  a  specific  appellation  given;  a  particular 
class  are  selected,  and  they  are  the  "  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England."  Upon 
ihat  fact  I  found  an  argument  that  there  was  intended  to  be  a  difference  of  idea 
conveyed  by  the  phrases  which  have  been  thus  studiously  changed.  With  re- 
gard to  the  expression,  "  a  protestant  clergy,"  the  idea  is  not  to  be  taken  which 
has  been  propagated  by  friends  of  the  gentlemen  opposite — that  the  Legislature 
of  England  could  refer  only  to  the  established  clergy  of  England,  or,  as  they  are 
frequently  termed,  the  established  clergy  of  the  Empire.  Then  the  natural  and 
proper  phraseology  would  have  been,  "the  Clergy."  If  only  the  ministers  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England  were  in  the  eye  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
law,  the  clergy,  they  would  have  been  spoken  of  as  "  the  clergy."  If,  instead  of 
that,  the  term  "protestant  clergy"  was  used,  it  implied  an  admission  that  there 
was  another  clergy  than  th«  protestant — there  was  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  therefore,  constituted  a  clergy  in  the  view  of  the 
Legislature.  For  instance,  if  when  I  came  to  Simcoe,  I  had  heard  a  gentleman 
spoken  of  as  "  the  protestant  rector,"  I  should  have  understood  that  there  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  rector.  You  never  hear  of  "a  protestant  rector,"  because  it  is 
understood  that  there  is  but  one  rector.  The  word  protestant  is  never  introduced. 
If  there  had  been  the  idea  of  a  Roman  Catholic  rector,  as  well  as  the  Protestant 
rector,  then  the  phrase  would  have  been  introduced  to  designate  one  party  from 
the  other.  The  Legislature  in  1791  said,  "a  Protestant  Clergy;"  by  that  ad- 
mitting that  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  When  they  speak  of  Protes- 
tant Clergy,  what  did  they  say  1  Not  "the  Protestant  Clergy,"  but  "a  Protes- 
tant Clergy."  They  used  an  indefinte  article  for  an  indefinite  thing.  Had  only 
one  clergy  been  intended,  they  would  have  said  "  the  Protestant  Clergy,"  but 
they  said,  "a  Protestant  Clergy" — thus  showing  that  there  were  several  bodies 
of  clergy.  When,  afterwards,  it  is  neeessary  to  be  more  specific,  in  regard  to  the 
class  whom- the  Governors  are  to  appoint  to  the  Rectories  the  Legislature  irnm^, 
diately  designate  a  particular  class — the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Now  as  to  the  ground  on  which  I  base  the  proposition.  I  found  it,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  the  opinion  that  the  phrase  "  Protestant  Clergy"  was  not  intended  to 
apply  to  any  one  class  of  Clergy,  but  was  intended  to  leave  open  room  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  Reserves  to  any  who  might  come  afterwards,  in  the  view  of 
the  Legislature,  under  that  description.  I  found  it,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the 
fact  that  this  view  of  the  case  has  been  drawn  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  En- 
gland; and  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  them  I  will  now  refer.  Writing  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  ol  his  Majesty,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Glenelg  thus 
wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  on  the  5th  Dec,  1835,: 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reasons  which  induced  Parliament,  in  1791.  to 
connect  with  a  reservation  of  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  special  dele- 
gation to  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  right  to  vary  that  provision  by  any 
bill,  which  being  reserved  for  the  signification  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  shoukl 
be  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  parliament,  for  six  weeks  before  that  deci- 
sion was  pronounced.  Remembering,  it  should  seem,  how  fertile  a  source  ol 
controversy  ecclesiastical  endowments  had  supplied  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  christian  world,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  foretell  with  precision  what 
might  be  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Canadians  on  this  subject, 
at  a  future  period,  Parliament  at  once  secured  the  means  of  making  a  syste- 
matic provision  for  a  protestant  clergy,  and  took  full  precaution  against  the 
eventual  inaptitude  of  that  system  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  a  society 
then  in  its  infant  state,  and  of  which  no  human  foresight  could  divine  the 
more  mature  and  settled  judgment." 
Lord  Glenelg  here  says  deliberately,  that  it  was  intended  to  make  a  reserve  of 

lands,  but  afterwards  to  select  the  parties  to  whom  those  lands  could  be  given: 
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These  arc  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  England— the  highest 
authorities  on  a  point  of  law  in  the  world.  Referring  to  this  opinion,  Lord  John 
•  Russell  thus  spoke  in  the. House  of  Commons,  on  the  6th  July,  1840: 

-x  The  proposition  is  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  given  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  with  respect  to  the  clergy  reserves.  That  opinion  re- 
cognizes the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  recognizes 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  shares  in  those  reserves ; 
and  by  words  which  I  need  not  quote,  virtually  admits  the  terms,  "  Christians 
of  other  denominations,"  as  entitling  them  likewise  to  share  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1791,  in  the  proceeds  of  such  reserves." 

So  much  for  authority  from  these  parties.  I  take  other  ground.  I  shall  ad- 
vance this  opinion — that  there  is  among  the  various  bodies  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters no  one  class  of  gentlemen  so  little  entitled  to  the  phrase  "  Protestant  clergy," 
as  those  of  that  church  to  which  our  brethren  on  the  opposite  side  belong.  I  do 
not  mean  to  rest  upon  a  similarity  between  that  church  and  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  of  us.  I  rest  upon  this  fact .  that  it  is  the  common 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  acquire,  the  validity  of 
their  orders,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  sacraments,  through  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge. — This  is  rather  beside  the  question.  We. are  not  now  dis- 
cussing the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession. 

Mr.  J.  Roaf— I  am  not  saying  a  word  about  Apostolic  succession.  I  am 
-  saying  that  the  argument  which  the  bulk  of  these  gentlemen — Bishops  and  others 
— use  is,  that  their  church  has  claims  against  us  all  (whom  they  call  dissenters, )be- 
because  they  got  the  validityof  their  orders  through  the  Church  of  Rome.  Not  only 
so,but  what  is  their  rule  ?  A  Presbyterian  Clergyman  who  becomes  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  re-ordaiued — his  present  ordination  goes  for  noth- 
ing. But  let  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  be  convertad,  and  he  is  not  re-ordained — His 
present  ordination  is  held  to  be  valid.  Is  not  there  affiliation  there  ?  Is  that  protesta- 
tion? Does  that  church  protest  against  the  other  ?  It  does  not.  There  is  no  protest 
about  it.  It  is  no  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  that  they  are 
a  reformed  Catholic  Church — not  a  Protestant  Church.  I  deny  that  the  Church 
of  England  does  protest  against  the  essential  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  depend  upon  them — their  orders  come  through  them — the  validity  of  their 
sacraments  comes. through  them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  a  class  of  clergy  that  is 
not  a  Protestant  clergy,  that  is  the  class.  There  is  another  part  of  my  proposi- 
tion. It  is  that  "  The  settlement  made  by  3  &  4  Vic,  was  an  act  of  gross 
injustice,,  and  so  far  from  being  a  compromise,  was  a  fraud  upon  those  sects  who 
were  not  assenting  parties  to  the  arrangement."  If  these  gentlemen  were  not  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  they  took  all  the  clergy  reserves  themselves,  from  1791  to 
1840,  they  defrauded  all  other  denominations  of  their  share.  As  honest  men, 
then,  they  ought  to  pay  it  back ;  for  they  took  it  under  the  pretence  of  being  the 
"  Protestant  clergy."  I  deny  that  the  settlement  was  a  compromise.  A  compro- 
mise of  what?  They  never  had  the  clergy  reserves  in  their  hands.  They  were 
never  entitled  to  them.  These  were  reserves  not  grants.  A  provided  property, 
kept  in  hand  for  a  given  use  or  a  given  party,  is  not  made  a  vested  right.  That 
wonderful  book,  the  Bible,  has  a  passage  that  bears  on  this.  Two  individuals  in 
the  first  christian  times,  adopted  the  then  general  course  ol  devoting  or  dedicating 
the  bulk  of  their  property  to  religion.  They  afterwards  faltered  in  their  purpose 
and  what  then  was  their  position  ?  An  Apostle  said  to  them,  "  While  it  remain- 
ed was  it  not  thine  own,  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  power  ?"  They 
sinned  in  the  matter  by  lying,  and  not  by  robbery  or  sacrilege.  So  while  the 
Clergy  reserves  remained,  were  they  not  the  government's  own?  and  when  they 
were  sold,  were  they  not  still  in  their  power?  The  government  have  these  re- 
serves intheir  hands,  and  hold  them  against  a  day  when  they  may  be  wanted. 
Talk  about  vested  rights  in  the  case,  and  about  making  a  compromise  !  Where 
was  the  vested  right?    They  had  no  deed  for  them.    If  I  were  to  sell  you  a  lot 
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o;  land,  and  were  to  put  into  the  deed  that  I  might  "  vary  or  repeal  it"  when  I 
liked,  what  would  it  be  worth  1  who  would  give  anything  for  such  a  title  V  Yet 
that  was  the  kind  of  deed  which  these  gentlemen  got:  a  deed  by  which  the  do- 
nors might  "  vary  or  rep'eal"  that  very  act  when  they  pleased.  We,  then,  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  vary  or  repeal  that  act  now.  Hear  what  Lord  Goderich  said  ts 
Sir  J.  Colborne,  Nov.  21,  1831 : 

"It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  that  his  Majesty's  government  have  advised  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  reserves,  for  the  simple  reason  that  after  40  years,  they  have  been 
found  not  to  answer  the  expectations  entertained  at  the  time  the  system  was 
established,  but  have  entailed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Province,  without  pro- 
ducing any  corresponding  advantage." 

This  was  said  by  the  very  party  that  gave  the  reserves.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
draft  of  a  bill  was  actually  sent  out  by  Lord  Goderich  to  Sir  John  Colborne,  in 
1831,  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Province.  In  this  bill  it  was  pro- 
vided— 

"That  all  the  lands  heretofore  appropriated  within  the  Province  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  now  remaining  unsold,  shall  Be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  vested  in  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  sueeessors; 
&c,  as  of  his  and  their  original  estate,  absolutely  discharged  from  all  trust  for 
or  for  the  benefit  of  a  Protestant  clergy,  and  of  and  trom  all  and  every  the 
claims  and  demands  of  such  clergy  upon  and  in  respect  of  the  same." 
The  very  party  that  is  said  to  have  given  these  reserves,  actually  proposed 
that  in  this  country  we  should  pass  an  act  conveying  them  back.  Did  the  Impe- 
rial government  conceive  that  these '  gentlemen  have  a  vested  right  1  By  no 
means.  Vested  means  realized,  in  distinction  from  contingent  or  uncertain,  and 
who  therefore  can  say,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  anything 
like  a  vested  right  1  Again — there  was  no  compromise  in  the  settlement  for  this 
reason — we  were  not  there  to  compromise  with  them.  The  people  of  Canada 
had  been  protesting  against  the  whole  system,  and  they  sent  home  an  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  arrangement;  but  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  proposed  a  new  arrangement,  mainly  in  favor  of  themselves 
and  this  is  what  we  are  asked  to  call  a  compromise!  Why,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
settlement,  both  parties  ought  to  be  there.  There  was  only  one  party  there, 
however,  and  they  obtained  the  existing  settlement,  which  they  call  a  final  settle- 
ment ;  just  as  ihough  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  any  session,  could  be  final. 
We  know  that  acts  of  parliament  are  final  only  till  they  are  done  away  with. 
They  are  final  till  the  next  year,  whtn  the  Legislature  may  reverse  them.  That 
is  the  finality  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  that  i3  the  only  finality  that  is  in  this 
so-called  settlement.  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  final  settlement  where  there  is 
wjong.  Providence  forbids  any  final  settlement  where  there  is  injustice.  There 
is  wrong,  because  in  the  first  place,  these  gentlemen  had  all  the  reserves  to  them- 
selves ;  and  because  under  the  settlement  of  1840,  a  large  portion  still  remains  in 
their  hands,  while  it  is  proposed  to  divide  a  shred  amongst  us.  We  come  in  for 
a  part  under  the  settlement  of  1840,  but  all  that  was  given  before  that,  is  kept 
by  these  two  favoied  churches.  No — we  have  no  interest  in  these  reserves.. 
They  had  acquired  an  interest  in  them  before  that  period.  We  have  no  right, 
according  to  this  settlement,  but  that  of  humbly  petitioning  the  Governor  General 
or  Mr.  Baldwin,  or  Mr.  Hincks,  and  asking  that  a  small  modicum  may  be  given 
to  us.  The  proposition  says  rightly  then,  that  the  settlement  "  was  a  fraud  upon 
those  sects  who  were  not  assenting  pariies  to  the  arrangement." 

Rev.  W.  Bkttridge — Before  I  proceed  with  my  observations,  I  beg  to  express 
my  deep  regret  that  this  proposition  was  ever  assented  to,  because  1  think  that 
any  discussion  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1791,  after  the 
act  of  1840,  had  passed.  Such  a  discussion  can  only  tend  at  best  to  excite  un- 
pleasant feelings,  and  to  give  rise  to  not  very  courteous  expressions.  As  to  what 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  said  with  respect  to  the  protestantism  of 
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the  Church  of  England,.  I  can  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  history ;  only  asking 
where  his  church  would  have  been  without  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  1 
I'll  say  no  more  on  that  point,  but  will  proceed,  and  do  so  with  great  and  unfeign- 
ed regret — to  notice  the  right  of  the  Church  of  England,  antecedent  to  the  Act  of 
1840.  To  those  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  of  other  denominations, 
who  may  be  here,  I  must  again  repeat  my  unfeigned  regret  that  this  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  public  discussion.  I  am  forced  on  to  the  ground,  but  being 
there,  will  of  course  occupy  it.  We  piave  to  say,  whether  the  statute  of  1791, 
had  reference  exclusively  to  the  Church  of  England.  I  say  it  had,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  prove  my  position  by  referring  to  documents  which  now  exist,  and 
which  had  their  existence  at  the  period  immediately  connected  with  that  when 
this  act  was  passed.  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  persons  who  lived  at  the 
time — ministers  of  state — and  those  who  were  the  framers  of  this  act — may  be 
considered  the  persons  most  likely  to  understand  the  entire  object  and  character 
of  it.  I  will  at  once  refer  to  these  documents,  premising  that  I  got  many  of 
them  myself  when  in  England,  several  years  ago,  from  the  papers  of  Governor 
Simcoe,  the  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  whose  time  the  act  of  1791 
was  passed.  Governor  Simcoe,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dec. 
30,  1790,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  "  giving  due  support  to  that  church  estab- 
lishment"— that  is,  the  Established  Church  of  England — which  he  considered 
"  necessary  to  promote  the  national  religion."  In  this  letter,  he  regarded  •'  the 
establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Upper  Canada"  as  "  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
extensive  colony  which  this  country  means  to  preserve."  Writing  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Dundas,  June  2,  1791,  Governor  Simcoe  again  said  : 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  that  a  Bishop  should  be  immediately 
estabashed  in  Upper  Canada."  "  At  this  very  moment  we  see  Episco- 
pacy happily  introduced,  and  introducing,  into  all  the  United  States;  nor 
in  Parliament  in  the  Canada  bill,  have  we  seen  any  exception  taken  to 
the  episcopal  function,  but  to  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  while  there  is  an  establishment, 
the  wisdom  of  this  country  will  always  insist  npon." 

Again,  Governor  Simcoe  said : 

"  In  regard  to  the  Episcopal  Establishment,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  more  anx- 
ious that  such  an  arrangement  should  take  place,  than  I  have  uniformly  shown 
myself  to  be,  and  that  1  firmly  believe  the  present  to  be  the  critical  moment  in 
which  that  system  so  interwoven  and  connected  with  the  monarchical  founda- 
tion of  our  government  may  be  productive  of  the  most  permament  and  exten- 
sive benefits  in  preserving  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Co- 
lonies." 

Again,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  writing  to  Lord  Dorchester,  lGth  September, 

1791,  said 

"  As  there  does  not,  at  present,  appear  to  be  sufficient  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  either  in  Upper  Canada  or  Lower  Canada,  the  collection 
of  tithes  has,  under  the  act  of  the  present  }rear,  been  suffered  to  continue  But 
your  Lordship  will  understand  that  it  is  not  wished  lo  continue  this  burden 
longer  than  is  necessary  lor  the  competent  provision  of  the  clergy.  If,  there- 
fore, the  proprietors  of  lands,  liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  shall  be  induced 
to  concur  with  your  Lordship's  recommendation,  in  providing  a  sufficient  fund 
for  clearing  the  reserved  lands,  and  for  building  parsonage  houses  on  the  seve- 
ral parsonages,  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  Act  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  intermediate  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  during  the  period  that  will  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  so  clearing  these  reserved  lands,  the  obligation  of  tithes  may  then  cease." 

Governor  Simcoe,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bond,  (our  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Wash.. 
ingion,)  May  7th,  1792,  said  : 
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because  it  could  not  at  that  period  be  decided  what  could  be  the  prevalent  opi- 
nions and  feelings  of  the  Canadians,  and  because  it  was  foreseen  that  there 
would  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  strife  occasioned  by  ecclesiastical  endowments. — 
The  idea  is  most  broadly  put  forth,  that  no  individual  class  of  clergy  were  in- 
tended as  the  "  Protestant  clergy,"  for  whom  the  reserves  were  set  apart.  I  will 
go  a  little  further.  When  this  question  of  the  reserves  arose  in  Canada,  it  was 
on  the  petition  of  the  Niagara  Presbyterian  Congregation  to  share  in  the  re- 
serves. That  was  referred  home,  and. the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  were 
requested  to  say  whether  the  Scotch  clergy  could  come  under  the  description, 
"  Protestant  clergy."  They  said,  "  Upon  the  statute  book,  the  Church  of  Scut- 
land  is  mentioned  as  "  Protestant  clergy."  Now  on  the  statute  book  of  Cana- 
da, not  only  the  English  clergy,  but  the  clergy  of  other  Protestant  denominations 
are  recognized.  In  the  marriage  Act,  for  instance,  there  is  a  long  list  of  sects, 
the  clergy  of  whom  are  recognized  by  law :  and  the  same  occurs  in  several  other 
acts.  Here,  then,  are  "Protestant  clergy"  in  the  sense  of  the  , law.  These 
"  Protestant  clergy,"  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Attorney-and  Solicitor 
General,  are  entitled  to  seek  part  of  the  clergy  reserves.  When  the  act  of  1839 
1840  was  referred  home  from^this  country,  it  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
whom  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Judges  to  ascertain  who  were  meant  by  the 
term  "Protestant  clergy"  to  see  whether,  as  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  the 
term  comprehended  only  one  class,  and  that  the  class  who  subscribe  to  the  39 
articles  of  the  Church  of  Englend.  On  the  4th  May,  1840,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus_ 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the" 
Judges  on  the  question,  as  follows: 

"  My  Lords — On  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Judges,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
"to  3'our  Lordships,  that  the  Judges  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Denman  and  Lord  Abinger,  have  met  together  in  Serjeant's  Inn,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  several  questions  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  been  pleased  to  propose  to  us;  and  that  after  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  and  deliberation,  we  have  agreed  unanimously  upon  the  answers  to  be 
returned  to  those  several  questions,  as  follows: 

f-  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  words,  •'  a. Pro- 
testant clergy/'  in  the  statue  31,  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  83,  are  large  enough  to  include 
and  that  they' do  include,  other  clergy  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Protestant  Bishops,  priests  and  deacons  who  have  received  episcopal  ordi- 
nation. 

i:  For  those  words  which  are  first  to  be  met  with  in  the  statute  14,  Geo.  III.  cap. 
S3,  (recited  in  the  act  now  under  consideration)  appear  to  us,  Loth  in  their 
natural  force  and  meaning,  and  still  more  from  the  context  of  the  clauses  in 
which  they  are  found,  to  be  there  used  to  designate  and  intend  a  clergy  oppos- 
ed in  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  rather  to  aim  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church, 
than  to  point  exclusively  to  the  Clergy  ot  the  Church  of  England.  And  when 
your  Lordships  desire  the  Judges  to  state  if  any  other  clergy  are  included,  what 
other'?  We  .answer  that  it  appears  to  us  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  do  constitute  an  instance  of  sueh  other  Protestant  clergy. 

>"And  although  in  answering  your  Lordship's  question,  we  specify  no  other 
church  than  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland,  we  do  not  thereby  intend  that 
besides  that  church,  the  ministers  of  other  churches  may  not  be  included  under 
the  term  "  Protestant  Clergy."  At  the  same  time,  as  we  do  not  find  in  the 
statute  book  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Legislature  of  any  other  clergy  an- 
swering that  description,  and  as  weare  not  furnished  by  your  Lordships  with 
any  information  as  to  the  doctrine  or  description  of  any  other  denominations 
of  Protestants  to  which  the  statute  of  the  31,  Geo.  Ill,  can  by  possibility  apply 
we  are  unable  to  specify  any  other  to  your  Lordships,  as  falling  within  the 
statute." 
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<-'  I  take  the  opportunity  of  transmitting  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  by  which 
Upper  Canada  has  been  severed  from  the  Lower  Province,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  Magna  Charta  under  which  that  colony  will  immediately  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  that  Englishmen  enjoy,  and  be  confederated  and 
united,  and  earnestly  pray  and  believe,  for  ever  with  Great  Britain." 

Tn  the  same  letter,  referring  to  this  Act,  ,(31,  Geo.  Ill,  he  said  : 

'"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  British  Parliament,  (in  the  42nd.  clause)  while  it 
secures,  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  Provincial  interference,  the  protection 
and  endowment  which  the  civil  compact  of  the  British  Constitution  affords  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  least  burthensome  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  King's  benevolence  in  the  allotment  of  lands  for  that  purpose,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  effectually  provides  for  the  security  of  the  natural  rights 
of  Christians  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  by  reserving  to  itsell  the  sole 
power  of  giving  legal  authority  to  any  acts  which  may  respect  or  interfere 
with  such  mode  of  worship." 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  Governor  Simcoe  wrote  to  Mr.   Secretary 
Dundas: 

"I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  Sir,  observe  that  the  best  security  that  all  just  government 
has  for  its  existence,  is  founded  on  the  morality  ol  the  people,  and  that  such 
morality  has  no  true  basis  but  when  based  upon  religious  principles;  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  have  always  been  extremely  anxious,  both  from  political  as 
well  as  more  worthy  motives,  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  essentially 
established  in  Upper  Canada;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  have 
received  the  .greatest  satisfaction  from  your  expression,  that  you  did  not  think 
that  government  complete  without  a  Protestant  Bishop.  As  1  conceived  such 
an  institution  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  experiment  that  is  now  making, 
whether  the  British  Government  cannot  support  itself  by  its  own  superiority  in 
this  distant  part  of  the  world,  I  beg  Sir,  to  observe  to  you  that  the  sources  from 
whence  a  Protestant  clergy  shall  arise,  seems  totally  to  be  prevented  by  the 
want  of  the  episcopal  function  in  this  Province." 

In  the  same  letter  he  said  : 

«'  The  state  of  poverty  in  which  they  [the  settlers]  must,  for  some  time  remain 
after  their  emigration,  will  naturally  prevent  them  from  the  possibility  of  sup- 
porting their  ministers  by  public  subscriptions  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  govern- 
ment has  in  its  power  immediately  to  provide  for  any  Protestant  clergyman,  in 
the  separate  townships,  by  giving  them  a  reasonable  landed  property  in  perpetuity 
for  himself  and  family,  and  entrusting  with  the  care  of  that  seventh  which  is  lo 
be  reserved  for  the  Protestaut  Clergy.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sons  of  respectable  settlers  would  offer  themselves  for  ordination,  and 
though  they  might  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  the  learning  of  the  European 
clergy,  their  habits  and  morals  might  as  essentially  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community  It  is  by  these  means,  Sir,  that  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
may  extend  and  increase  with  the  rapid  growth  and  value  of  those  lands 
which  are  reserved  for  their  maintenance,  and  which,  without  a  due  attention 
being  paid  in  this  respect,  will  naturally  be  considered,  by  the  people  at  large,  as 
detrimental  to  the  colony,  and  may,  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time,  become  a 
temptation  to  those  who  shall  be  hostile  to  the  Union  of  Upper  Canada  with 
Great  Britain." 

The  Duke  of  Portland  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  14th  November,  1794,  as 
follows  :• — 

•*"1  am  very  sorry  to  observe  that  the  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
Upper  Canada,  seem  to  require  a  greater  income  than  would  certainly  otherwise 
be  necessary  for  an  incumbent.  At  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Canada  act,  which  annexes  to  rectories 
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&.ttd  parsonages  erected  under  the  same,  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  prontsf 

and  emoluments  belonging  to  a  parsonage  and   rectory  in  England,  which  must 

necessarily  include  tythes.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 

to  add  anything  further  than  that,  with  the  existing  provisions  made  by  the  above 

mentioned  act,  for  the  Church  of  England  in  both  the  Canadas,  I  trust  a  small 

temporary  salary  trcm  government,  with  such  allowancea  as  the  Society  for  the 

Propagation  of  the   Gospel  may  be  induced  to  grant,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 

comfortable  maintenance  of  such  incumbents  as  it  may  be  requisite  to  send  from 

hence  for  the  due  performance  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  Province  of  Upper 

Canada,  in  the  case  above  specified." 

Two  more  extracts,  and  I  have  done  ;  for  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  read  other 

■extracts   which  I   had  marked.      This  is  frcm  Governor   Simcoe  to  the  Duke  of 

Portland,  and  bears  date,  June  20th,  1796 : — 

"  By  the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Bishop,  or 
his  Commissary,  can  license  ministers  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England. 
to  perform  marriages.  If  this  opinion  can  be  acted  upon,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  union  of  the  Dissenters,  by  separately  enjoining  their  several 
pastors  to  take  out  licenses.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  your  Grace  will  take  the 
subject  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  give  such  directions  as  may  seem 
expedient,  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Provincial  Parliament.  I  have  foreseen 
this  event ;  and  on  the  probability  of  an  improper  association  against  the  national 
church,  did  I  state  my  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  establishing,  so  fast  as  possible, 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  the  Province.  1 1  is  obvious  that 
the  next  claim  of  the  Dissenters  would  be  a  partition  of  the  sevenths  set  apart 
for  the  national  clergy." 

Now,  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Governor  Simcoe,  June  22nd,  1796  : — 

"  Alter  what  I  have  urged  to  you  in  my  despatch  of ,  upon  the  subject 

of  a  suitable  provision  being  made  by  the  colony  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
clergy,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  allowances  given  by 
the  government  of  this  country  must  only  be  considered  to  be  temporary,  and  as 
aids  and  inducements  to  the  several  parishes  to  devise  some  means  of  providing 
for  their  own  clergy,  until  such  times  as  the  church  lands  shall  become  sufficiently 
productive  for  that  purpose  ;  but  as  it  has  been  determined  to  abandon  every  idea 
of  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  tithes,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  to  you,  that  it 
appears   to  me  of  the  most  extreme  importance,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
fixiug  upon  some   mode  of  securing  a  suitable  maintenance  for   the  officiating 
clergy  of  the  Province." 
Now,  I  think  no  doubt  can  really  exist  after  the  reading  of  these  documents,  which 
are  official  and  genuine.     I  am  not  repining  at  the  change  which  has  taken  place, 
for  1  am  a  member  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  glory  it  is  to 
be  obedient  to  the  laws.     I  do  not  murmur  at  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1840.     I 
am  contented  with  it.     It  is  said   that  we  grasp  at  everything  ;  but  I  reaily  do  not 
see  how  men  who  have  given  up  two  thirds  of  a  thing  can  be  said  to  be  grasping 
because  they  wish  to  keep  the  remaining  third,  which  is  their  own.     It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  convince  me  that  the  documents  from  which  I  have  read  these  pas- 
sages are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,   that   the   persons  most 
nearly  interested  in  the  affair  when  it  has  commenced,  did  not  believe  that   the 
Reserves  were  intended  for  the  Church  of  England,   and   the  Church  of  England 
alone.      But  the  opinious  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  are  against  us,  we  are 
told.     We  are  not  at  all  afraid  even  on  this  point      I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the\ 
said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  be  partakers  of  these  endow- 
ments.    But  then,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  great  men 
declared  that  they  did  not  extend  to  the  dissenting  ministers,  "  since  we  think  that 
the  term  'Protestant  Clergy'  can  apply  only  to  the  Protestant  clergy  recognized  and 
established  by  law."     I  repeat,  I  would  not  deprive  you  of  one  iota  of  the  lands,  bul; 
I  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  have  possession  of  our  share  of  the  lands,  undisturbed.     A 
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word  now  in  regard  to  the  Rectories  ;  and  on  this  point  I  heg  to  state  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  East.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  your  authorities  in  the  churcb 
had  not  been  asleep  when  they  ought  to  have  been  awake,  they  would  have  had 
500  reetories,  not  50."  I  have  a  patent  of  my  own,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ; 
and  1  went  to  several  of  the  crown  officers  last  year,  when  Mr.  Price  was  bringing 
in  his  bill.  1  went  to  Attorney  General  Lafontaine,  and  a  very  nice,  gentlemanly 
man  he  is.  "  Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  you  folks  are  going  to  dabble  in  ?"  I  asked. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  replied — *'  Simply  absurd,  the  very  idea  :  as  well,  Sir,  might 
you  come  to  take  away  from  me  my  property  in  Montreal."  This  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  wiiat  the  same  learned  gentleman  has  declared  this  year  in  the 
House.  I  went  to  several  other  members,  and  repeated  my  question  to  them,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  who  had  not  the  courage  to  say,  "  That  is  too  closely  like  a 
vested  [right  to  be  touched  :  we'll  never  meddle  with  it."  1  have  given  you  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  on  the  subject  of  the  Reserves.  But  we  are 
reminded  that  there  was  a  certain  committee  which  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  that  committee  conceived  that  these  clergy  reserves 
must  be  extended  to  the  members  of  other  denominations.  Well  now,  I  think  that 
I  have  so  far  established  the  fact  that  these  lands  were  designed,  I  think,  exclusively 
for  the  Churehof  Englahd,  according  10  the  terms  of  the  letter  itself.  But  wo  are 
willing  to  admit  the  interpretation  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  We  are  wiliing 
to  go  with  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  twelve  judges. 
I  think, however,  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  assert  that  any  injustice  has  been 
done,  at  all  events  by  the  Church  of  England.  I  am  sorry  to  find  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  saying  (I  would  not  willingly  say,  just  to  catch  a  little  passing  applause)  that 
the  Church  or  England  has  committed  any  injustice  or  fraud.  These  are  hard  terms, 
and  by  no  means  courteous.  You  shall  not  hear  any  such  terms  from  my  mouth — 
[Time  expired.] 

Rev.  Jas.  RrcHARDsoN — Before  I  enter  into  the  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ob- 
serving that  I  do  not  stand  here — and  I  think  I  may  say  the  same  of  my  brethren 
around  me — 10  plead  for  a  division  of  these  reserves,  that  we  may  come  in  for  a  slice. 
We  repudiate  that.  Bnt  we  plead  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  repeatedly  and  strongly  expressed,  not'only  in  public  meetings  and  the  public 
papers,  but  by  the  representative  bodies  of  the  province,  and  in  their  legislative 
capacity,  We  have  no  hostility  in  this  movement  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  any 
other  church,  as  a  church.  And  I  speak  for  myself  when  I  say  that  rather  than  see 
the  reserves  divided,  and  participated  in  by  the  different  religious  bodies  in  the 
country.  I  would  wish  to  see  them  all  iu  the  hands  of  one  chnrch,  and  if  I  were  to 
make  a  choice  it  would  be  the  Church  of  England. 
Rev.  W.  Bettidge — Thauk  you. 

Rev.  J.  Richardson — Perhaps  you  think  me  very  kind  ;  but  I  should  give  it  as  1 
have  said,  on  the  principle  that  the  kind  mother  would  keep  the  sugarplums  from  her 
children.  I  think  that  the  Church  of  England  is  accustomed  to  these  plums,  and  their 
digestion  is  uot  likely  to  be  so  troublesome  to  that  church,  as  they  wouid  be  if  given 
to  other  churches  not  accustomed  to  such  diet.  Having  made  this  remark,  1  will 
now  proceed  to  th.p  question.  My  predecessor  who  introduced  the  proposition  has 
remarked  on  the  difference  observable  in  the  statute  31,  Geo.  111.,  between  the> 
phrases  "protestant  clergy,"  and  "clergy  of  the  Church  of  England."  I  will  pass 
over  that ;  but  In  the  same  act  there  is  something  else  worthy  of  our  attention.  The 
act  itself  expressly  reeognized  other  prosestant  clergymen  than  those  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  providing  for  the  exclusion  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly  any 
person  who  shall  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  "a  minister,  priest; 
ecelosiastic  or  teacher,  either  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  uuder 
any  other  form  or  mode  of  worship."  These  are  designated  persons  in  holy  orders, 
and  thereby  distinguished  as  clergy.  The  phraseology  of  the  act  goes  a  great  way 
towards  explaining  the  meaning  of  it.  My  learned  and  reverend  friend  has  just 
quoted  dooumeuts  that  passed  between  governors  and  ministers  of  state  at  home,  and 
has  gone  largely  into  the  expression  of  views  interchanged  between  these  gentlemen. 
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Rut  if  he  had  a  volume  from  them,  it  would  not  at  all  alter  the  meaning  of  an  act  of 
parliament.  We  must  refer  for  the  meaning  of  act,  to  the  act  itself.  Lf  it  be  found 
dubious  in  its  clauses,  then  we  must  refer  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  framing  of  it  ;  and  happily  I  am  provided  with  a  quotation  or  two  relative  to  the 
views  of  those  who  assisted  in  framing  the  act.  What,  1  would  ask,  is  the  face  of 
a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  a  governor  or  minister  of  state,  who  expresses  himself 
very  desirous — no  doubt  conscientiously — to  see  the  Church  of  England  availing 
herselfof  all  these  reserves  ?  It  is  very  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  see  that.  But 
instead  of  relying  upon  his  wishes  and  desires,  .[  prefer  to  take  the  design  of  his 
Majesty,  Geo:  III.,  and  of  the  ministers  and  statesmen  of  that  day,  in  reference  to 
the  setting  apart  one-seventh  of  the  lands  of  the  province  as  these  reserves.  The 
first  opinion  is  that  of  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  who,  we  know,  was  a  leader  in  opposition  - 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  familiar  with  all  the  public  discussions  of  that  day.  He  said. 
*'  By  the  term  protestant  clergy  he  supposed  to  be  understood^  not  only  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  all  descriptions  of  protestants."  The  venerable  Earl  of 
Harrowby  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  26,  1828 — 

"  He  would  not  have  said  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  petition  presented  by 
the  noble  lord  (Haddington),  had  not  a  reference  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Grenville  ;  but  as  such  reference  had  been  made,  he  felt  himself  called  npon  to 
state  that  he  had  repeated  conversations  with  that  noble  Lord  (Grenville,)  upontho 
subject  and  he  (Lord  G.)  had  not  only  expressed  his  opinion  so,  but  had  requested 
him  (the  Earl  of  Hurrowby,)  if  any  opportunity  should  offer,  to  state  that  both  his 
own  and  Mr.  Pitt's  decision  was,  that  the  provisions  of  the  31,  Geo.  Ill,  were  not 
intended  for  the  exclusive  support  of  the  Church  of  England  but  for  the  maintenance 
generally  of  the  protestant  church." 

This  is  to  the  point,  i^you  please  ;  for  we  must,  remember  that  the  Earl  of  Harrowby 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  next  opinion  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  of 
Lord  Viscount  Sandon.  Lord  Sandon  had  stated  something  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  a  report  of  it  reaching  Dr.  Strachan,  he  took  the  liberty,  in 
an  address  in  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  subject,  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  reported  speech  of  Lord  Sandon.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
subsequently  met,  and  took  an  opportunity  to  draw  from  Lord  Sandon  an  explanation 
of  what  were  the  sentiments  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Speaking  of  what  Lord  Grenville  told  him,  Lord  Sandon  said— 

"  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  distinction  of  a  protestant  clergy,  which  is 
frequently  repeated  in  the  act  of  1791,  was  meant  to  provide  for  any  clergy  that 
was  not  Roman  Catholic  ;  at  the  same  time  leaving.it  to  the  Governor  and  Exoeu- 
tive  Council  of  the  Province  to  provide  in  future  how  that  should  be  distributed." 
The  documents  which  our  Rev.  friend  read  all  relato  to  this  distribution  of  the 
reserves — to  the  appropriation  of  them  to  the  rectories,  and  providing  for  the  locating 
of  the  clergymen  ;  not  to  the  reserves  as  reserves,  but  to  their  appropriation.  We 
admit  that  his  Majesty  has  authorized  by  that  act,  31,  Geo.  Ill,  to  instruct  the  Gover- 
nor, or  Lieut.  Governor,  to  establish  rectories,  and  to  take  any  or  all  these  reserves 
to  and  on  those  rectories.  But  that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  object  intended  in 
making  the  reservation.  Tho  reserves  is  one  thing — the  appropriation  of  that  De- 
serves is  another,  there  is  another  part  of  tho  resolution  which  deserves  a  passing 
notice  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  one.  I  did  not  like  it  when  it  was  put  into  my  hand.  I 
do  not  like  to  accuse  gentlemen  or  parties — an  1  especially  I  do  not  like  to  accuse 
churches — of  gro^s  injustice  and  fraud.  I  would  not  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  guilty  of  gross  injustice  and  fraud  in  any  part  of  this  transaction,  and  much  less 
would  I  s^iy  that  any  gentleman  present  would  encourage  injustice  and  fraud.  But. 
in  what  reaped  can  the  act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  appropriation  is  now 
made,  be  said  to  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  fraud  ?  First,  it  is  unequal  in  its  pro; 
visions;  tho  Church  of  England  receiving  two  thirds  of  the  lands  thai  had  been 
previously  sold,  and  two-sixths  of  those  that  were  then  unsold  ;  while  the  church  oi 
Scotland  recaivdj  one-third  ofthos8  that  were  formorly  sold,  previous  to  tin  passing, 
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of  the  act,  and  one-sixth  of  subsequently  sold,  or  that  remained  unsold.  Thus  tke 
Church  of  England  the  Church  of  Scotland  received  the  whole  of  the  lands  that  were 
sold  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  we  are  informed  (though  I  cannot  war- 
rant the  accuracy  of  the  statement)  that  they  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
original  reservation  ;  while  two-sixths  and  one-sixth  go  to  the  same  churches  in  the 
distribution  of  the  unsold  reserves  ;  and  the  residue  is  to  be  applied  for  by  other 
churches.  It  provides  also  for  the  payment  of  stipends  previously  charged  to  the 
easual  and  territorial  revenue,  and  among  those  stipends  we  find  the  Roman  Catholics 
sharing  in  the  provision  for  protestants.  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentlemen  are  not 
opposed  to  the  present  act  inasmuch  as  the  law  previously  setting  apart  these  re- 
serves, provided  that  they  were  for  the  protestant  church  ;  and  yet  ihe  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  shares — and  shares  largely  in  them.  What  is  the  amount  whieh  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  received  from  the  Clergy  Reserve  funds  from  the 
beginning?  From  public  documents  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  we  learn  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  received  up  fo  1S48,  no  less  than  £1537  lis  from  the  reserve  ; 
and  since  then  they  have  received  £3,333  6s  8d  ;  making  together  upwards  of  £4,- 
870,  now  is  that  not  a  violation  (to  use  no  stronger  word)  of  public  faith  ?  Lord 
Grenville  and  the  statesmen  of  that  day  could  never  have  dreamed  that  a  part  of  the 
one  seventh  ol  the  lands  of  Upper  Canada,  set  apart  for  a  protestant  clergy,  wovld  ever 
be  appropriated  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  a  fraud  on  those  who  partici- 
pate, and  more  so  on  those  whose  principles  forbid  partrcipation.  I  know  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  our  consciences  aud  their  consciences,  but  I  want  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  people.  Our  reverend  opponents  will,  I  presume, 
bow  to  the  law,  founded  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  Should  it  appear, — as  I  think 
it  may  be  made  to  appear — -that  the  conscience  of  this  country  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  alienation  of  these  reserves  from  the  churches,  and 
their  appropriation  to  education,  then  I  maintain  that  any  law  which  violates  this 
conscience  is  not  a  just  law.  I  say  that  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  this  country 
has  been  so  expressed,  repeatedly,  and  lam  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  it  again  ;  and  I 
repeat  that  any  act  that  is  the  violation  of  the  conscience  of  even  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  is  not  a  fair  act.  But  in  the  next  place,  the  law  is  noc  right  because  by 
making  the  distinction  that  I  have  noticed,  it  makes  a  distinction  between  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  they  are  all  under  equal  allegiance,  and  they  should  all  share  equally 
in  the  benefits  derivable  from  any  public  property.  Public  property?  Here  comes 
the  question  back  again.  Was  it  not  the  right  of  the  crown  again  to  dispose  of  the 
property  thus  ?  to  give  or  withhold  these  lands  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
his  xMajesty  was  not  at  liberty  te  reserve  these  lands,  until  he  got  permission  from  the 
Imoerial  Parliament.  This  is  plain  from  the  words  used  in  the  preamble  of  31  Geo, 
Hi,  cap.  31. 

"  And  whereas   his  Majesty  has   been  graciously   pleased  by    message  to  both 

Houses  of  Parliament  to  express  his  royal  desire  to  be  enablod  to  make  permanent 

appropriation  of  lands  in  said  province  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  protest 

tant  clergy  &c. " 

My  time  is  out,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to-be  said  on  this  point     [Tims  Ex -- 

FIRED.] 

Rev.  B.  Crontyn, — There  are  a  few  more  matters  to  be  disposed  of,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  last  speaker  aud  the  gentlemen  who  opened  the  debate  on 
this  proposition.  The  last  speaker  has  alluded  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  in  giving 
a  portion  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  if  I  understood 
him  right,  he  spoke  as  though  it  were  the  act  of  parliament  which  did  that.  The 
act  of  Parliament  does  no  such  dung. 

Rev.  J.  Richardson. — I  said  no  such  thing.  You  will  recollect  that  there  was  a 
charge  on  the  casual  and  territorial  revenue,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
act  appropriating  the  reserves.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  a  share  in  that  charge  ; 
and  the  act  provides  that  these  charges  on  the  casual  and  territorial  revenueshould  b6 
first  met  by  an  appropriation  from  the  reserves.  Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholics* 
share  ..i  the  reserves. 
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Rev.  B.  Crontn. — If  the  irregolar  proceeding  (I  will  use  no  harsher  term)  of  dc 
voting  what  was  intended  for  the    Protestant  Clergy,  has  been    done  by   those  in 
power,  assuredly  the  responsibility  rests  on  them,  not  upon  us.     With  regard  to  what 
the  gentlemen  has  said  concerning  the  oft-expressed  wishes  of  the  legislature  of  this 
colony  :  he  surely  cannot  say  that  the  wishes  of  the  legislature  have  been  often  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  the  change  of  the  late  act,  commonly  called  the  imperial  act 
On  the  eontrary,  for  ten  years,  there  was  not  a  sound  heard  in  the  country  concern- 
ing it,  from  the  legislature.     There  might  have  been  here  and  there  throughout  tho 
country,  a  voice  heard  from  an  individual,  not  from  the  community   generally,    and 
especially  from  the  legislature,  whereas  no  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  that  act,  and   therefore,  what  tho  gentleman  has  said  about 
the    repeated  wishes  of  the  legislature   falls    to  the   ground.     It   is  not  the  case 
that  the   legislature    have   repeated   often  their  wish  that  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  imperial  act  should  be  changed.     He  has  referred  to  the  way  in  which  the 
clergy  reserves  were  set  apart  originally.     King  George   the  3rd  wished  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  make  provision  for  a  protestant  clergy,  and  how  did   he  proceed? 
The  revenue  of  the  crown  was  at  his  disposal,  and  he  might  have  done   it.     But  he 
did  not  proceed  in  that  way.     He  went,  rather,  in  the  most  solemn  and  constitutional 
way  that  cur  laws  are  acquainted  with,  to  the  Parliament  of  England,    and  parlia- 
ment bestowed  the  Clergy    Reserves.     This    gentleman  says,    however,  that   the 
Parliament  of  England  had  no  right  to  do  it.     He   says  it  was  public   property,  and 
that  parliament  had  no  right  to  give  it  away.     But  the  Parliament  of  England  has 
given  away  more  than  that — a  great  deal,  in  this  country.     Have  not  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres   been  given  to    the  U.  E.    Loyalists — by  an  act  of  the 
British  Legislature  or  even  without  an  act  cf  the  British  Legislature,  and  who  wishes 
to  interfere  to  take  back  the  lands  ?  Assuredly  no  one.     But  when  the  parliament  of 
England,  in  response  to  a  message  from  the  crown,  solemnly  set  apart  a  portion  of 
undoubted  property  of  England  for  a  particular  purpose,  we  say  that  parliament  had  a 
right  to  do  it ;  we  say  parliament  was  exercising  a  right :  and  when    these   or  any 
other  gentlemen  come  forward  and  say,  "you  are  trying  to  maintain  a  wrong,"   be- 
cause we  wish  to  maintain  what  the  Parliament  of  England  did,  did  solemly,   freely, 
and  unanimously — they  take  up  a  position  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  (acts  of  the 
case.     And  now  with  reference  to  the  matter  in  hand.     There    was  passed  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Canada  a  bill  which  I  will  road,    and  which  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  20th  Feb.,  1823. 

•'  An  act  relative  to  the  right  of  Titles  within  this  Province. 
M  Whereas  notwithstanding  his  Majestv  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  reserve, 
for  the  support   of  a  protestant  clergy  in  this  province,  one-seventh  of  all   lands 
granted  therein,  doubts  have  been  suggested  that  the  title  of  the  produce   of  land 
might  still  be  legally  demanded  by  the  incumbent  duly  instituted,  or   rector  of  any 
parish  ;   which  doubt  it  is  important  to  the  well-doing  of  this  colony  to  remove  ;  be 
it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestv,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
constituted  and  assembled  by  virtue  of,  and  under  the  authority  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  ropoal  certain  parts  of  an 'act 
passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  " '  An  act  for  making 
more  effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province  of  Quebec^  in  North 
America,  and    to  make  further  provision  for  the  government  of  the  said  province,' 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,     That  no  titles  shall  bo   claimed,    demanded,  or 
received  by  anv  ecclesiastical    parson,  rector,    or  vicar,  of  tho  proteEtant  church 
within  this  province,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Now  why  was  this  act  of  the  legislature  introducod  ?   Because   it  was  thought  that 
the  law  would  entitle  rectors  and  vicars  duly  inducted  in  this  country,  to  tithe  in  this 
country.     It  was  thought  by  some  persons  of  legal  knowledge  that  they  had  a  legal 
rlaim  to  tithe,  and  in  order  to  set  that  claim  at  rest  Icr  ever,  this  act  wes  passed      Now 
I  remember  the  paying  of  a  legal  gentleman. — a  man  eminent  at  the  bar   of  this 
country — when  speaking  of  this  subject,  although  he  joined  with  these  who  sought  the 
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nUeuation  of  those  reserves  :  "There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,"  he  said,  ""but  that 
originally  the  Reserves  were  intended  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  Church  of 
England."  Remember,  we  do  not  stand  up  tor  that  now.  We  are  now  anxious 
that  the  law  should  stand  as  it  is,  and  whatever  these  gentlemen  may  say  on  the 
subject — whatever  hard  language  they  may  use,  I  trust  we  shall  not  follow  such 
an  example.  We  wish  most  fully — we  desire  most  earnestly,  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  that  law,  and  we  should  wish  at  least  that  half  of  the  whole  may 
be  applied  as  now.  No  matter  whether  the  Reserves  have  been,  or  are  to  be 
sold.  The  meaning  and  intention  of  the  Imperial  Act  was  to  give  half  of  the 
whole  to  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  country. 

Rev.  J.  Richardson, — Half  of  the  Reserves  unsold  1 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn. — Yes,  half  of  the  Reserves  unsold!  and  I  should  wish  to  see 
an  act  passed,  or  some  understanding  arrived  at,  whereby  these  gentlemen  would 
be  released  Irom  what  appears  to  be  a  very  irksome  duty  on  their  part  in  making 
application  for  their  share.  Let  it  be  paid  over  to  those  whom  they  may  ap- 
point. I  know  that  I  have  to  make  application  for  ihe  small  pittance  I  receive 
out  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  Fund,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  degraded  by  doing  it. 
I  have  to  come  every  six  months  to  the  Receiver  General,  and  there  present  in 
duplicate,  or  triplicate,  certain  documents,  and  then  I  receive  it ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  at  all  disgraced  thereby. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ormston, — You  claim!  we  don't— we  ask. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn. — I  would  like  to  see  such  an  arrangement  that  you  could 
claim-  you  ought  to  be  so  p'aced  that  you  eould.  Again:  the  first  speaker  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  nice  distinction  between  the  definite  and  indefinite  article  ;  but 
1  do  think  that  that  is  rather  fine  drawing  for  an  act  of  parliament ;  we  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  by  such  means  that  acts  ol  parliament  are  to  be  interpre- 
ted. We  know,  however,  that  we  have  the  opinions  of  persons  who  were  engag- 
ed in  the  framing  of  this  act,  who  were  in  the  Government  at  home  and  here — 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Governor  Simcoe  ;  they  are  the  highest  author- 
ities on  this  point ;  and  as  long  as  their  authorities  stand,  so  long  the  cause  we 
advocate  is  invulnerable.  Gentlemen  opposite  may  briug  documents  of  after 
date  if  they  choose,  but  they  cannot  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  docu- 
ments which  my  Rev.  Brother  has  brought  forward.  From  those  documents,  it 
is  clear  that  the  statute  intended  that  there  should  be  provision  tor  the  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  now  come  to  another  point.  I  do  not  intend  either  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to  offend,  by  what  I  am 
going  to  say;  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  any  thing  has 
been  introduced  that  can  cause  even  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  our  proceed- 
ings. Yesterday,  we  had  a  day  I  shall  remember  for  ever  with  pleasure,  and  I 
trust  that  this  day, too,  will  close  in  the  same  way.  But  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
in  reference  to  what  has  been  based  on  the  words  "  protestant  clergv,"  that  the 
law  ot  England  recognizes  no  clergy  in  England  but  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  I  can  prove  it  by  a  case  with  which  some  of  the  Rev.  gentlemen 
may  be  acquainted.  A  short  time  since,  a  child  was  presented  to  be  interred  at 
the  graveyard  of  a  church  in  England.  The  clergyman  refused  to  inter  the 
child  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  been  baptised.  I  am  not  standing  up  for 
the  clergyman  that  done  this ;  lam  not  saying  that  he  showed  good  taste,  or 
right  feeling,  or  sound  judgment  in  the  matter:  I  am  only  stating  the  fact,  for  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  advocate  such  action  or  principles.  He  refused,  as  I  have 
said,  and  the  mattei  was  brought  before  a  legal  tribunal  of  the  country,  where  it 
was  decided  that  the  clergyman  should  be  punished  for  not  interring  the  child, 
because  it  had  received  lay  baptism — had  been  baptised  by  a  dissenting  minister. 
The  law  did  not  recognize  the  clerical  character  of  the  person  who  baptised  it ; 
but  it  recognized  lay  baptism — the  baptism  of  a  layman  ,  and  therefore  the  cler- 
gyman was  bound  to  inter  the  child,  inasmuch  as  the  canons  of  the  church  re- 
cognizes lay  baptism.  That  sets  the  matter  at  reet.  We  consider  that  is  not 
regular,  but  that  it  is  valid  in  a  layman  to   baptise.      I   agree   with   the  great 
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Hooker  on  this  point ;  but  at  any  rate  the  case  I  have  stated  shows  that  baptism, 
by  a  dissenting  minister  in  England,  is  lay  baptism,  and  sets  at  rest  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Rev.  gentlemen  with  regard  to  it.  The  terms  of  the  act  do  not 
specify  that  dissenting  ministers  are  to  rank  as  protestant  clergy  ;  they  do  not 
contain  one  word  about  dissenting  ministers.  This  could  not  be  done  in  Eng- 
land. Were  the  legislature  to  do  it,  they  would  stultify  themselves — they  would 
ignore  the  laws.    I  do  not  appear  here  to  justify  or  plead  for  those  laws. 

Rev.  M.  Ormston.— Help  us  to  abolish  them,  then. 

Rev.  B.  Cronvn — One  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  concerning  the  appropriation  of 
the  fund  to  Roman  Catholics.  Is  it  right,  or  wise,  or  good,  in  these  gentlemen, 
because  a  portion  is  given  to  Roman  Catholics,  to  try  to  pull  down  the  Reserves 
altogether,  and  to  devote  them  to  secular  purposes?  Let  us  all  unite  to  change 
that  which  is  wrong.  It  it  be  good  that  Christ's  gospel  should  be  preached  in  th« 
land,  and  if  means  must  be  supplied  tor  preaching  that  gospel;  if,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
the  most  efficient  means  can  be  provided  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  state, 
and,  in  this  country,  through  an  endowment  that  does  not  take  from  any  man — which 
does  not  send  me  into  a  man's  vineyard  to  steal  his  grapes,  or  into  any  man's  farm- 
yard to  milk  his  cows,  but  which  gives  to  every  man  who  is  employed  in  the  work 
of  evangelizing  the  country,  and  teaching  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  small 
portion  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  that  work  ;  and  if  into  this  good 
ihing  abuses  have  been  introduced,  let  us  unite  to  do  away  with  them— not  to  destroy 
the  whole  thing.  Let  us  be  reformers,  not  destructives.  Let  us  reform  what 
is  wrong,  but  in  the  doing  of  this,  let  us  not  seek  to  destroy  that  which  i# 
good  and  right.  That  is  my  feeling;  of  course  these  gentlemen  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  it.  The  reverend  gentleman  who  commenced  quoted  an  act  sent  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament — drafted  out  in  order  that  we  might  go  right  here  in  refer- 
nice  to  these  things  ;  and  yet  he  said  we  have  no  vested  right.  Now  put  these  two 
things  together:  there  was  no  vested  right  whatsoever — we  had  no  claim  to  these 
Reserves — and  yet  it  was  necessary  that  th6  law  officers  at  home,  and  the  Parliament 
*t  home,  should  draft  a  bill — doing  what?  Legislating  and  giving  these  away. — 
There  they  stood,  and  we  had  no  right  in  them  (we  are  told);  and  yet  the  legislature 
had  to  interfere.  That  proceeding  most  clearly  establishes  this,  thar  the  Parliament 
?,nd  the  Crown  law-officers  considered  that  the  Reserves  belonged  to  somebody — 
that  somebody  had  a  olaim  to  them  ;  aad  moreover  this— that  until  that  claim  was 
done  away,  there  was  no  opening  for  the  Parliament  at  home  or  here  to  interfere 
concerning  them.  It  defeats  his  whole  argument. oa  that  ground.  It  is  said  wo 
have  given  up  no  inheritance.  That  gentleman  has  given  up  an  inheritance  at  the 
har  by  going  inio  the  ministry.  It  is  clear  from  his  legal  skill  in  handling  acts  of 
Parliament,  that  he  has  given  up  a  very  ample  inheritance,  and  I  say  he  ought  to 
receive  something  for  it.  But  I  repeat  that  the  very  fact  which  he  adduced  answers 
his  argument  with  regard  to  vested  right.  Some  one  had  the  right,  otherwise  that 
riitht  would  not  have  been  voted  away  by  any  act  of  parliament.  Now  I  am  very 
•wry  that  there  should  be  discussion  on  this  question.  I  firmly  believe  in  toy 
(conscience  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  intended  by  the  act  of 
1791.  I  am  willing  to  forego  that.  I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  effected,  I  thought  the  thing  was  settled,  and  for  ten  years 
I  looked  upon  it  as  matter  that  I  should  never  need  to  think  of  again.  I  thought 
lhat  we  should  receive  our  own  iu  peace,  and  really  was  under  the  impression  that 
then©  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  were  receiving  their  portion  from  year  to  year; 
but  of  course  I  am  deceived  in  that. 

[Time  expired.] 

Rev.  J.  Roir — It  has  been  hinted  that  there  was  something  nncourteous  on  my 
part  in  what  I  said  respecting  fraud  in  the  existing  arrangements.  Allow  roe  to 
Uulinguish  between  individuals  and  proceedings.  I  do  not  impute  wrong  to  tbo«e 
gentlemen  ;  I  have  not  the  pleasure  oi  knowing  an  incident  of  th<  ir  livos,  but  I  have 
«**b  enough  of  thom  here  to  know  that  they  are  gentlemen  as  well  as  scholars,  nu4 
I  m«.-«ld  not  impute  to  th«ui  dishonorable  aciiont.     I  have  not  done  so.     Ther*  in 
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®otfung  in  the  proposition  which  can  be  held  to  be  dishonourable  to  thorn  individually. 
The  proposition  is  that  "the  settlement  made  by  3  and  4  Vict,  was  an  act  of  grow 
injustice."      I  think  it  is,  and  I  think,  farther,    that  on  th^se  occasions  we  should 
•peak  out  distinctly,  especially  as  the  gentleman  who  opened    he  debate  yesterday 
declared  that  one  object  of  the  discussion  was  to  bring  these  statements  side  by  side. 
I  do  not  state  behind  their  backs  what  I  do  not  state  here.     [  look  on  the  arrangement 
as  a  very  wrongful  one — -as  ver/  tyrannical  and  very  fraudulent — as  a  very  great 
«urse  to  this  province— as  the  source  of  agitation,  a  stop  to  missionary  exertion  to   & 
-groat  extent,  and  as  a  means  of  dissension.     Ca.iada  wdl  never  be  prosperous  while 
this  system  continues.     I  hope  that  if  I  do  not  see  the  end  ot  it,  my  children  will,  for 
I  am  desirous  of  getting  the  system  abolished      At  the  same  time  I  would  receive 
courtesies  from  these  gentlemen  very  gratefully,  and  reciprocate  them  promptly  and 
cordially.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  opinion  which  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  gave  on  the  reference  of  the  Niagara  petition  to  them,  in  which  t^ey  said 
shat  dissenters  could  not  be  included,  because  there  are  no  dissenters  recognized  as 
protestant  clergy  in  the  statute  books  of  England.     But  in  the  statute  books  of  thin 
province,    we  do  stand  as  a  protestant  clergy.      The    sects    are  not  mentioned  in 
England  as  a  protestant  cdergy — they  are  merely  tolerated ;  bat   we   are   here  re- 
cognized, certain  powers  are  given  to  us  by  statute,  and  we  come  in  under  the  general 
des3ription,  protestant  clergy.     The  extracts  which  the  gentleman  opposite  read  were 
extracts,  not  from  what  took  place  in  parliament  or  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  but 
from  the  correspondence  of  partisans  of  one  particular  church — friends  of  that  church, 
trying  to  promote  it      Besides,  much  of  the  correspondence  was  written  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  its 
meaning.     The  meaning  has  been  declared  by  the  judges — the  highest  authorities — 
a.»  well  as  by  colonial  secretaries  (two  or  three),  and  bv  law  officers  whose  opinion* 
have  been  given.     Mr.  Bettridge  referred  to  tithes  in  Canada,  in  lieu  of  which  it  ia 
said,  the  reserves  were  instituted.     It  is  perfectly  manifest — that  Mr.  Bettridge  got 
into  the  mistake  which  runs  through  all  his  extracts  from  what  Mr.  DeBlaquiere  got 
published:  not  one  touches  the  question.     The  tithes  in  Canada  do  not  relate  to  the 
protestant  clergy.     When   this  country  was  conquered,  it  was  enacted  that  tithes 
should  not  be  paid  by  prote9tants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  as  they  would 
fcave  had  to  do  if  there  had  been  no  special  enactment.     To  relieve  protestants,  it 
was  enacted  that  thoy  should  not  pay.     Tithes  were  given  to  government,  not  to  the 
clergy  of  tho  Church  of  England  :  not  one  of  them  touched  the  tithes.     The  tithe* 
went  by  law  into  tho  hands  of  the  Receiver  General  ol  the  province  at  Quebec,  who 
was  to  hold  them  against  a  time  when  an  appropriation  was  to  be  made.     That  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  tithes  at  Quebec.     Dr.  Strachan   afterwards  got  an   act 
passed  to  declare  that  there  was  no  such  right  as  a  right  to  tithes,  in  existence,  and 
that  popular  opinion  thereon  was  involved.     Surely,  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from 
that  in  favor  of  the  clergy  previously  having  a  right  to  these  tithes.     We  have  been 
told  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  rectories.     Now  £ 
beg  to  state  that  I  believe  there  is  no  equity  lawyer  in   Toronto,  who  will  affirm  that 
»uv   rectory  patent  wnich  they  have  seen  is  worth  anything.     They  are  invalid  in 
point  ot  law. 

Rev.  F.  Evans— Order. 

Rev.  J.  Row — L  repeat,  in  point  of  law  these  patents  are  utterly  invalid.  They 
institute  a  rectory,  and  then  say  that  certain  lands  shall  belong  to  that  rectory. 
They  endow  the  rectory,  which  "is  the  thing.  They  don't — as  they  ought  to  have 
ik>ne— endow  Mr.  Bettridge  and  his  successors.  There  can  be  no  vested  property 
except  in  the  individual.  There  must  be  a  person  to  receive  property.  They 
have  assigned  lands  to  a  thing,  which  cannot  ho'.d  lands  in  the  eyo  of  the  law.  It  is 
ttw  general  opinion  ot  the  equity  lawyers  in  Toronto,  therefore,  that  in  that  respect 
— '^partfram  all  other  considerations — the  deeds  appointing  these  rectors  are  invalid. 
We  were  told  by  Mr  Cronyn  that  the  responsibility  of  the  act  giving  some  of  these 
reserves  to  Roman  Catholics,  rests  upon  the  parliament,  not  upon  m.  I  beg  to  state 
ifcat  the  measure  was  stron^lv  recommended  by  Dr.  Strachan,  mu  1  Dr.  Slrachau  re- 
pr**>ul:3  the  ulorgy  of  the  Church  of  Euglaad  in  this  province.     II v  is  what  the  titU 
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is  to  a  book — he  indicates  the  whole.  We  have  been  told  that  not  a  voice  bas  baea 
heard  against  the  reserves  for  ten  years.     Why  ?  was  there  not  the  rebellion  ? 

Rev.  F,  Evans, — There  has  been  no  rebellion  within  the  last  10  years. 

Rev.  J.  Roaf, — A  lapsus  lingua  that's  all.  The  rebellion  occurred  in  1837-8,  and 
the  imperial  act  passed  in  1840.  In  the  interim,  we  had  Lord  Sydenham  and  Lord 
Durham  trying  to  put  the  province  straight,  and  Lord  Sydenham  sent  home  the  act 
which  occasioned  the  passing  of  the  existing  one.  There  was  agitation  on  the 
question  at  that  time.  After  1840,  the  quesiion  was  put  off  till  responsible  govern- 
ment was  established,  which  it  was  expected  would  put  a  stop  to  the  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings by  which  the  Legislative  Council  had  baffled  the  wishes  of  the  people.  We 
have  been  looking  for  the  alienation  of  the  reserves  ever  since  we  got  responsible 
government ;  at  last,  becoming  impatient,  we  began  to  stir  the  question  ;  and  finally 
our  leaders  recognized  the  influence  of  the  pressure  from  without.  Unquestionably, 
the  parliament  of  England  had  a  legal  right  to  set  apart  the  reserves — just  as  a  con- 
queror, having  got  possession  of  a  country  by  force,  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases. 
Parliament  could  have  said,  Canada  shall  be  a  desert,  if  they  liked.  They  had  pow- 
er but  this  is  not  the  right  of  a  government.  The  right  of  a  government  is  to  be  a 
'*  terror  to  evildoers"  and  "  praise  to  them  that  do  well" — in  other  woids,  to  ad- 
minister the  resources  and  affairs  of  a  country  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Blackstone,  in 
his  Commentaries,  says — 

"  If  an  uninhabited  country  be  discovered  and  planted  by  English  subjects,  all 
English  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  are  immedi- 
ately there  in  force.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  very  many  and  very  great  re- 
strictions. Such  colonists  carry  with  them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is 
applicable  to  their  own  situation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and  of  protection  from  personal  in- 
juries. The  artificial  requirements  and  distinctions  incident  to  the  prosperty  of  a 
great  and  commercial  people,  the  laws  of  police  and  revenue  (such  especially  as 
areenforced  by  penalties,)  the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  established  clergy,  the 
jurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  convenient  for  them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force." 

This  great  writer  here  says,  most  truly,  that  government  have  no  right  to  put  upon 
us  by  force  anyone  mode  of  faith  for  all  time.  If  they  had  a  right  to  do  it  at  on© 
time,  they  have  no  right  now.  Are  we  to  be  ruled  by  the  dead?  Are  we  to  be  con- 
uolled  by  past  ages  ?  There  are  rights  of  a  legal  nature  to  which  1  would  peacefully 
submit,  but  in  which  I  could  not  acquiesce.  I  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the 
British  government  to  give  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  in  Canada  to  a  particular 
church  or  churches.  A  legal  right  they  have,  but  no  moral  right — the  right  to  deal 
with  slaves,  but  no  such  right  as  I  recognize.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  W,  Bettridge.— We  come  now  to  the  compromise,  with  respect  to  which 
i  will  simply  read  that  which  Lord  John  Russell  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons preparatory  to  the  passing  of  the  existing  act.  In  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  May  28,  1840,  his  lordship  said,  "  of  course,  if  these  propositions  should  be 
adopted,  the  whole  matter  might  be  considered  as  finally  settled."  On  the  second 
reading,  his  lordship  said,  "  It  was  thought  desirable  to  settle  the  question  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and  procure  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  dispute."  There,  then,  was  the  compromise;  and  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  all  we  had  to  do  was  acquiesce  in  it.  If  there  has  been  any  in- 
justice or  fraud  perpetrated,  it  has  not  been  by  the  Church  of  England,  nor  by  the 
individual  member3of thatchurch.  ltcomes  with  rather  an  ill  grace  from  gentle- 
men who  have  been  waiting,  as  they  say,  for  responsible  government  (and  I  as  wil- 
lingly yield  to  responsible  govosament  as  they  do,  for  I  am  a  lover  of  law,  and  a 
lover  of  representative  government)  ;  I  say  it  comes  with  very  ill  grace  from  consti- 
tutional advocates  of  the  representative  system,  when  they  say  that  representatives  ©I 
the  people,  sitting  in  parliament,  commit  gross  injustice  and  fraud.  These  were 
done,  if  done  at  all,  by  representative — or  responsible  government. 
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Rev.  J.  Roai-. — In  England. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — But  was  confirmed  here. 

Rev.  J.  Roaf. — Oh  dear,  no  ! 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge. — At  all  events,  we  are  obliged  to  bend  to  the  law.     Besides, 
it  is  but  fair  to  imagine  that  the  imperial   senators  are  as  likely  to  do  that  which  is 
sight  as  the  provincial  ones.     As  far  as  I  understand  the  whole  matter,  1  think  it 
rests  on  the  distribution-the  arrangement,-and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  I  presume  that 
our  friends  opposite  believe  some  great  injustice  has  been   perpetrated.     Now   what 
is  the  population?     I  recollect  myself  recommending  to  Lord  Glenelg  and  the   au- 
thorities at  home,  the  very  principle  upon  which  the  distinction  was  made,    and  in 
that  recommendation  I  certainly  did  not  act  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some  of  those  whose  opinion  I  might  have  attended  to.     But  I  felt  that  this  question 
had  been  a  most  grievous  bone  of  contention    amongst  us,  and  I   expressed  myself 
distinctly  to  the  effect  that  I  would  rather    there  should  be  no  clergy  reserves  than 
that  there  should  be  disunion.     I  therefore  recommended  at    the  time  that   some 
such  division  should  take  place  as  was  actually  made.     And    now  to  the  figures. 
Taking  the  last  census  as  our  basis,  it  appears  that  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  (speaking  in  round   numbers)  now  has  171,000    members.     Wo  have 
taken  a  third  of  the  whole  of    those  lands  which  remained  unsold.     It   would  seem 
that  the  whole  protestant  inhabitants  of  this  country  amount  to  537,000.     If  you  di- 
vide these,  you  will  find  at   once  that  if   we  had    one  real   third,  we  ought  to  have 
179,000,  instead  of  171,000  ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  so  sharp  with  us  as  thai. 
With  respect  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  must  speak  before  the  unhappy  division 
took  place.     That   church  had  one  one-sixth  of  the  whole   of  the  unsold    lands,  at 
present,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  number  134,000 
members.     Looking  at  this  aggregate,  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  have  had 
its  share  in  having  only  the  one-sixth.     Add  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(including  Free  Church)  and  of  the  Church  of  England  together,  and  we  have  305,- 
000 — being  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population.  Those  who  dissent 
from  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  amount  to  232,000,  now  they  get  half  of 
the  reserves,  and  we — the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland — amount- 
ing to  305,000,  only  get  the  other  half.     That  does  not  seem  a  very  unjust  or  a  very 
fraudulent  arrangement.     If  it  were  necessary  to  alter  that  arrangement,  I  should  be 
one  of  the  first  to  say,  let  us  go  to  parliament.     But  it  would  be  most  unhappy  for 
us  to  be  going  to  strive  on  the  floor  of  parliament.     I   should  be   very   sorry    to  be 
discussing  this  subject  perpetually  ;  1  would  rather  meet  fraternally,  to  discuss  ques- 
tions which  I  trust  all  of  us  think  more  highly  of.     I  trust  we  meet  fraternally  even 
now,  for  although  we  say  a  few   tart  things,  1  hope  and  feel  that  they  are  only  on 
the  lip  not  in  the  heart     I  wish  our  friends  had  omitted  the  terms  gross  injustice  and 
fraud  from  the   proposition  because  it  must  be  admitted  that  according  to  what  was 
law  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authorities  there  was  no  injustice  in  the 
settlement.     There  must  be  a  right  before  there  can  be  fraud.     If  I  take  from  you, 
there  is  fraud,  because  what  1  take  is  yours.     But  according   to  the   law  officers  of 
the  crown  in  1818,  these  gentlemen  had  no  right  whatever.     I  don't  say  whether  or 
not  you  ought  to  have  had  any  right.    But  ldo  say  that  at  present  you  have  half  of 
the  reserves  then  unsold;  and  gladly    would  I  go  with  you   to  parliament    that  you 
might  be  able  to  dispose    of  your  share  according    to  the  wishes  of  your  denomina- 
tions ;  andl  should  like  also  to  hare  trie  privilege  of  also  getting  our  share  into  our 
hands.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  by  gone  times,  I  concede  that  by  the 
act  of  1840  you  have  as  clear  and  undoubted  a  right  to  your  share  of  the  lands  as  wo 
have  to  ours,  and  under  this  consideration  I  cannot  see  a  reason  for  any  further  con- 
test.    Although   the  right  of  conscience  has  been  often  spoken  of  by  one  of  our 
reverend  friends,    yet  I  still  think  there    is  conscience  ;  and  if  any  of  our  friends 
would  like  to  receive  their  share  in  some  other  manner  or  shape,  I'll  go  with  you  to 
ask  for  the  change.     We  do  not  want  to  wrong  any  man.     If  you  dont't  like  to  have 
your  share  for  religion,  take  it  for  education.     Still  I  say,  if  your  conscience  refuses 
to  allow  you  to  receive  this  in  the  way  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  sanctioned. 
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<4»  •How  «■  to  act  upon  our  own  conscience  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  right  D« 
sot  iay  that  in  availing  ourrelves  of  the  provisions  of  tho  imperial  statute,  wt  are 
committing  an  aet  of  gross  injustice  or  fraud.  I  have  already  shown  that  in  taking 
the  one-third  we  are  taking  no  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  is  proportion  to  tka 
population!  We  have  heard  something  about  the  conscience  of  the  people.  I  con- 
tend that  the  conscience  of  the  majority  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  conscience  of  the 
minority.  Do  you  wish  to  force  our  consciences  ?  Let  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  act  as  they  please  in  what  concerns  only  themselves,  refuse  your  sham, 
if  your  conscience  cannot  take  it.  But  let  it  not  be  said  that  because  you  claim  to 
be — perhaps  are — the  majority,  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  givetp 
her  rightful  portion,  and  we  poor  rectors  be  forced  to  go  without  our  £100  a  year. 

Rev.  J.   Richardson— 1  claim  the  right  to  explain. 

Chairman — It  can  only  be  allowed  by  mutural  consent. 

Rev.  J.  RrcHABDson — The  last  gentleman  has  reflected  on  me  by  saying  I  made 
Sight  of  his  conscience  I  disavow  it.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  consciences  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  for  the  church  they  represent. 

Chairman — We  are  bound  by  particular  rules,  agreed  upon  previously,  and  wo 
cannot  now  deviate  from  them. 

Rev.  J.  Richardson — I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  point,  1  only  wish  to  cxpkHi 
my  own  meaning. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — I  disclaim  any  personal  reference.  You  said  frequently 
that  the  majority  have  declared  against  any  establishment,  and  you  desired  to  appeal 
to  the  public  conscience. 

Rev.  J.  Richardson — 1  was  shown  yesterday  that  governments  have  conscieneeo. 

Chairman— We  will  proceed  with  tho  next  proposition  on  the  voluntary  aide 
which  is  as  follows — 

5 — That  the  57  Rectories  were  established  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  contrary  to  tibm 
instructions  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  at  variauce  with  the  oft-expressed  wish** 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — Reference  has  been  made  to  conscience,  and  opinions  have 
been  given  from  side  to  side.  Jt  is  a  delicate  subject  but  1  shall  venture  to  give  a 
third  opinion.  The  two  national  Churches  rely  upon  a  support  from  the  state  ; 
other  denominations  refuse  to  receive  any  relief  from  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund,  and 
some  of  them  allege  that  they  do  so  from  conscientious  principles.  My  opinion  there- 
fore is,  that  it  is  not  right  on  either  side  to  make  allusion  to  the  conscience  of  the 
other.  I  rise  to  support  the  proposition  which  has  just  been  read,  and  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  subject  that  falls  to  me  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  one 
that  was  last  discussed  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  close  connection,  reference! 
have  been  more  or  less  pointedly  made  to  it,  and  the  field  which  1  intended 
to  occupy  has  been  limited.  I  do  not  regret  that.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
principles  that  have  been  brought  forward,  as  well  as  the  facts  which  have  been  stated, 
may  with  great  advantage  be  kept  in  mind,  as  enabling  parties  to  judge  of  the 
rectory  question.  For  my  part,  1  have  always  viewed  the  rectory  question  as  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  two — important  as  the  other  unquestionably  is.  The  rec- 
tory question  is  important  in  this  view — that  it  always  has  appeared  tome  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  claims  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  in  this  country.  The  setting  up  of 
rectories,  always  with  territorial  bounds  and  glebe  lands — much  of  the  lands  so  ap- 
propriated being  very  valuable,  and  the  whole  forming  pan  of  the  Clergy  Reserves 
— has  gone  far  to  set  up  what  we  would  call  an  establishment  in  this  country.  And 
to  reference  to  the  history  of  the  matter,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  the  movement 
m  regard  to  the  rectories  bears  date  15th  January,  1836.  lat  once  acknowledge  with 
the  friends  who  have  spoken  before  me,  that  authority  was  given  for  this  by  the  same 
deeds  that  granted  the  reserves.  I  mean  the  constitution  act  of  1791.  There  is  no 
question  of  that.  But  it  is  a  well  known  and  a  very  important  fact  that  from  1791 
wp  to  1836,  no  movement  whatever  waa  made  in  order  to  carry  out  that  provision  of 
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the  ict.  I  consider  this  an  important  fact — that  the  whole  matter  of  rectories  wan 
>eft  in  abeyance  for  th©  long  period  of  forty-five  years.  This  would  have  been 
onimportant  had  the  question  regarding  the  Reserves  lain  in  abeyance  also;  but 
dnring  that  period—during  the  greater  half  of  it,  indeed — most  important  proceed- 
ings took  place  in  regard  to  the  Reserves.  The  opinion  of  the  Crown  lawyers  in 
London  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Bathurst  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  different 
protectant  denominations.  The  petition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1821,  had 
formed  the  subject  of  very  full  discussion  both  in  England  and  Canada.  Mr.  Morris** 
ten  resolutions  on  the  subjeet,  in  1823,  had  passed.  The  petition  of  tbe  Clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  gone  home,  asking  for  power  to  sell  a  portion  of  th* 
lands  in  order  that  the  proceeds  might  be  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  a  bish- 
opric, the  endowment  of  archdeacons,  the  endowment  of  the  clergy,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  That  was  in  1828. 
Then,  in  1828,  the  great  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed, 
whose  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  to  which  appeal  can  be  made. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  not  a  word  was  said  about  rectories.  Not  until 
January,  1836,  as  1  have  already  said,  was  the  first  movement  made,  in  regard  to 
rectories  in  this  country.  I  will  now  read  the  minute  in  Council  authorizing  th* 
establishment  of  rectories  in  Upper  Canada,  with  an  extract  from  the  confidential 
dispatch  on  which  the  Council  acted.  I  don't  know  how  many  form  the  Executive 
Council,  but  on  this  memorable  occasion,  the  number  present  was  not  very  large. 
Those  present  were,  the  Hon.  Peter  Robinson,  Presiding  Councillor,  Gtorge  H, 
Markland,  and  Joseph  Wells;  and  their  minute,  which  bears  date,  Friday,  15tk 
Jane,  1836,  is  as  follows  : — 

••To  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.  C.  B.,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada,  Major- General  commanding  His  Majesty's  Force* 
therein,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

*•  May  it  please  Your  Excellency — 

"  Pursuant  to  the  views  of  Lord  Goderich,  shewn  by  his  Despatch  of  the  5th 
April,  1832,  in  which  he  concurs  with  your  Excellency,  and  expresses  his  desir« 
*  that  a  moderate  portion  of  land  should  be  assigned  in  each  Township  or  Parish 
for  insuring  the  future  comfort,  if  not  the  complete  maintenance,  of  the  rectors,' 
the  Council  caused  the  necessary  steps  to  be  tak*»n,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
apart  lots  in  each  township  throughout  the  Province. 

•(  Much  delay  has  been  caused  by  their  anxiety  to  avoid  interfering  with  person* 
who  might  have  acknowledged  claims  to  any  of  the  Reserves  to  be  selected,  either 
for  lease  or  purchase. 

V  A  difficulty  in  completing  what  his  Lordship  mrst  appropriately  calls  *  this 
•alutary  work,'  was  also,  caused  by  the  Crown  Officers  not  concurring  in  thp  form 
to  be  used  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  endowment  is  to  be  confirmed,  which 
left  the  Council  to  decide  as  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

••These  obstacles  have  been  surmounted,  and  it  is  respectfully  recommended 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  prepare  the  necessary 
instruments  to  secure  to  the  incumbents  named  in  the  annexed  schedules,  anil 
their  successors,  the  lots  of  land  there  enumerated  as  having  been  respectively 
set  apart  for  glebes. 

••All  which  is  respectfully  submitted." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  Lord  Goderich's  confidential  Dispatch  to  Sir  J.  Colbornr, 
<teted  5th  April,  1832,  on  which  these  gentlemen,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom, 
•reacting  : — 

••  And  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  practical  views,  founded  upon  persoa*! 
knowledge  and  experience,  are  so  coincident  with  those  which  upon  a  mere  spec- 
ulative view  I  nad  been  led  to  entertain.  1  quite  concur  with  you  in  thinking  that 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Church  of  England  would  be  derived  from  applying  * 
portion  at  least  of  the  funds  under  the  control  of  tbe  Executive  Government,  I* 
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the  building  of  rectories  and  churches  ;  and  I  would  add,  in  preparing,  as  far  as 
may  be,  for  profitable  occupation,  that  moderate  portion  of  land  which  you  propose 
to  assign  in  each  township  or  parish,  for  ensuring  the  future  comfort,  if  not  the 
complete  maintenance,  of  the  rectors.  With  this  view,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
woald  be  desirable  to  make  a  beginning  In  this  salutary  work." 
This,  then,  is  the  authority  on  which  the  rectories  were  established.  I  complain 
that  for  forty-five  years,  when  the  whole  subject  was  undermost  heartv  and  zealous 
discussion — when  the  whole  colony,  and  Britain,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
were  deeply  and  diligently  occupied  with  the  great  subject  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
in  its  entire  view — not  a  word  was  said  in  reference  to  the  rectoaies  until  this  time, 
It  is  proper  to  remind  you.,  that  there  were  rectories  before  this  time  in  Canada. 
There  were  at  least  three  rectories  from  a  very  early  period,  and  others  had  been 
added  ;  but  these  rectories  were  more  nominal  than  real.  They  did  not  imply  any 
act  of  the  government,  or  any  distinct  approppiation  of  glebe  lands..  They  belonged 
to  another  constitution  than  that  which  now  exists  ;  and  altho'  Lord  Goderich  alludes 
to  the  building  of  rectories,  it  does  not  amount  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle 
laid  down  in  1791,  which  principle  is,  by  a  recommendation  of  a  majority  in  Coun- 
cil, solemnly  given  ;  and  the  conditions  on  which  these  rectories  shall  be  founded, 
being  duly  stated  to  the  Governor,  he  is  then  entitled  to  take  steps  to  carry  out  tho 
act.  I  would  remind  you  of  what  happened.  We  would  have  expected  that  such 
an  tmportant  resolution  as  that  of  constituting  rectories  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  Home  Government  by  the  then  Governor.  Mark  that 
four  years  elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  Lord  Goderich,  in  1832,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  in  1836-  During  that  time,  not  a  word  is  uttered  as  to  any 
proposal  in  regard  to  that  matter  having  been  brought  before  the  Council.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  this  confidential  despatch  never  would  have  been  brought  out,  had 
not  the  legality  of  the  thing  been  challenged.  When  was  this  communicated  to 
the  Home  Government  ?  You  will  be  surprised  when  1  tell  you  that  while  the 
deed  passed  in  January,  1836,  no  communication  was  made  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  touching  this,  for  at  least  eleven  months  ;  and  I  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  instructions  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  giving  in  the 
meantime  for  the  guidance  ot  the  then  Governor,  namely,  Sir  Francis  Head.  In 
the  meantime  Lord  Glenelg  sent  this  paper,  part  of  which  has  been  read  by  Mr. 
itoaf,  and  the  remainder  of  which  1  will  now  read,  being  that  part  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  anticipated  conflict  of  opinion,  as  it  is  called.  This  paper  does  throw 
light  on  the  view  entertained  by  the  Covernment  of  Britain  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
varying  and  repealing.  Lord  Glenelg  says  (immediately  after  the  passages  which 
have  already  been  read) : — 

"In  the  controversy,  therefore,  respecting  ecclesiastical  endowments,  whick 
at  present  divides  the  Canadian  Legislature,  I  find  no  unexpected  element  of  agi- 
tation, the  discovery  of  which  demands  a  departure  from  the  fixed  principles  of  the 
constitution,  but  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  anticipations  of  Parliament  in  1791  in 
the  exhibition  of  that  conflict  of  opinion  /or  which  the  statute  of  that  year  may  be 
Baid  to  have  made  a  deliberate  preparation.  In  referring  the  subject  to  the  future 
Canadian  Legislature,  the  authors  of  the  constitutional  act  must  be  supposed  to 
have  conlemplated  the  crisis  at  which  we  have  now  arrived — the  era  of  warm 
and  protracted  debate,  which  in  a  free  government  may  be  said  to  be  a  necessary 
precursor  to  the  settlement  of  any  great  principle  of  national  policy.  We  must 
not  have  recourse  to  an  extreme  remedy  merely  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
which  is  the  present  though  temporary  result  of  oui  own  deliberate  legislation." 

Lord  Glenelg  objected,  therefore,  to  the  withdrawing  from  the  Canadian  to  the 
British  Legislature  the  question  respecting  the  Clergy  Reserves.  That,  he  says, 
"  would  be  an  infringement  on  that  cardinal  principle  of  Colonial  government  which 
forbids  parliamentary  interference,"  except  in  referenco  to  a  well  established  and 
evident  necessity.  Another  despatch  is  also  given,  according  to  which  it  appears 
that  very  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  respect  to  public  opinion  in  England 
in  the  meantime,  and  tho  consequence  Was,  that  when  a  communication  was  made 
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to  Lord  Glenelg,  in  regard  to  these  rectories,  he  sent  this  answer.     It  is  very  impor- 
tant, and,  as  1  have  said,  i6  in  reply  to  the  annonnceraent  regarding  the  rectories:—- 

Downing  Street,  6  th  July,  1837. 
•'  You  are  aware  that  your  despatch  of  the  17th  December,  1836,  contained  the 
first  official  intimation  which  ever  reached  me,  of  the  rectories  having  been  either 
established  or  endowed." 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  complain  at  the  great  delay  which  took  place  between  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  the  communication  to  the 
Home  Government,  most  deeply  interested  as  they    were  ?     This  was  i(  the  first 
official  information,"  Lord  Glenelg  says,  which  ever  reached  him*     He  goes  on  to 
■ay  :— 

"The  fact  had  been  asserted  in  Parliament,  but  I  was  not  only  officially  unin- 
formed, but  really  ignorant  that  it  had  occurred.  I  therefore  requested  you  to 
supply  me  with  the  necessary  information,  and  until  it  reached  me,  in  the  month 
of  February  last,  1  was  entirely  destitute  of  all  authentic  intelligence  as  to  what 
had  really  been  done." 
This  is  a  singular  state  of  things  for  any  country.  But  Lord  Glenelg  knew  how  to 
oil  the  razor,  for  he  proceeds  thus  :  — 

"You  will  not,  1  trust,  even  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  refer  in  the  spirit  of 
censure  or  complaint  to  the  silence  of  the  Provincial  government  on  this  occasion. 
It  admits  of  an  obvious  explanation.  The  creation  and  endowment  of  the  recto- 
ries was  almost  the  last  act  of  Sir  John  Colborne's  administration,  and  at  that  time 
you  were  actually  on  your  way  from  New  York  to  Toronto.  Your  predecessor 
probably  assumed  that  the  proceeding  would  be  reported  by  you,  be  having  at 
least,  as  it  may  well  be  imagined,  scarcely  leisure  enough  for  the  discharge  of  his 
many  indispensable  and  urgent  public  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  respect  the  feelings  which  indisposed  you  to  enter  on  the  subject." 
Now  mark  !  These  are  the  feelings  suggested  or  indicated  by  Lord  Glenelg  as 
having  indisposed  Sir  F.  B.  Head  from  interfering  on  the  subject  : — 

'•  Regretting  the  measure  itself,  as  cr«ating  a  new  embarrassment  in  your  path, 
at  that  time  beset  by  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  naturally  regarding  it  as 
irremediable,  you  preferred  to  contend  with  the  obstacle  silently,  rather  than  to 
avail  yourself  of  it  either  as  an  apology  in  the  event  of  failure,  or  as  enhancing 
your  own  merit  in  the  event  of  success.  To  this  generous  solicitude  for  the  credit 
of  your  immediate  predecessor,  I  have  always  attributed  your  omission  to  report 
his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  rectories  ;  and  I  fully  admit  that,  with  the 
opinion  which  you  entertained,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  entertain,  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  aet  itself,  the  motives  for  making  it  the  subject  of  correspond- 
once  were  but  few  and  of  no  great  weight.  Although  for  the  reasons  to  be  sub- 
sequently stated,  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  the  creation  and  endowment  of  the 
rectories  were  not  lawful  or  valid  measures,  yet  it  would  be  most  foreign  to  my 
real  intentiou,  if  I  should  be  supposed  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  Sir 
John  Colborne's  conduct  in  reference  to  them.  That  distinguished  officer  has 
given  too  many  proofs  of  his  devoted  zeal  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  King's  subjects,  to  permit  the  admission  of  even  a  surmise  injurious 
to  his  public  spirit  on  this  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  although  I  may  differ  from 
him  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  the  rectories,  especially  at  tho 
moment  chosen  for  that  purpose,  yet  1  am  convinced  that  Sir  John  Colborne 
would,  as  readily  as  any  other  man,  acknowledge  that  opposite  views  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  upon  any  particular  question  may  be  entertaiued  by  men  engaged  in 
the  same  branch  of  His  Majesty's  service,  without  derogating  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  their  mutual  esteem  aud  confidence-  Indeed,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  those  feelings,  will  usually  be  the  freedom  with  which  such  opposite 
views  are  avowed  and  discussed." 

[Time  expired — extract  not  completed.] 
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Est.  F.Evaks— I  was  rebuked  this  morning  for  imposing  an  undue  share  of  work 
*o  my  valued  brethren,  whoso  casea  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  old  notion,  t&a< 
she  man  who  is  willing  to  labour,  always  has  plenty  to  do.  At  any  rate,  I  hare 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement ;  and  I  hate  the  consolation  of  knowing 
♦hat  if  I  appear  to  hare  shirked  hard  work,  I  have  only  imitated  at  a  humble  dis- 
tance the  example  of  Lord  Glenelg,  who,  it  is  said,  was  not  very  fond  of  toil,  and 
•eeasionally  dozed  when  he  should  have  been  industriously  employed.  It  is  appa- 
rent from  what  we  have  just  henid,  that  somebody  once  took  a  doze  instead  of 
attending  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Province.  Before  entering  on  this  head,  however, 
Wt  me  go  for  a  moment  to  the  proposition  before  us.  Although  there  has  benn  a 
good  deal  or  latitude  in  the  discussion,  1  hope  the  gentlemen  are  not  latitudinariaa 
in  a  more  important  sense.  It  is  asserted  that  the  fifty-seven  rectories  were  estab- 
lished in  violation  of  public  faith.  Dr.  Burns  had  twenty  minutes  to  prove  this, 
and  although  I  dare  say  he  made  the  most  of  his  time,  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  ha* 
»ot  touched  the  real  question.  The  proposition  might  have  been  written  in  Hindos- 
tanee  or  Chinese,  for  all  that  Dr.  Burns  has  said  concerning  it.  It  is  my  doty, 
however,  to  refute  the  proposition.  What  do  we  mean  by  public  faith  ?  I  will  b* 
very  brief  on  this  point.  I  will  suppose  that  it  means  authority  constituted  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  is  my  definition  of  public  faith  ;  and  I  therefore  deny 
that  the  fifty-seven  rectories  were  established  in  violation  of  the  public  faith.  I  will 
now  read  a  few  passages  from  the  Act  31,  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  under  which  the  reserve* 
were  appropriated  : — 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  tor 
His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  authorize  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  each  of  the  said  Provinces  respectively,  or  the  person  administering 
ihe  government  therein,  to  make,  from  and  out  of  the  lands  of  the  Crown  within 
euch  Provinces,  such  allotment  and  appropriation  of  lands,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  protesiant  clergy  within  the  same,  as  may  bear  a  due  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  such  lands  within  the  same  as  have  at  any  time  been  granted 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty,  and  that  whenever  any  grant  of  lands 
within  either  of  the  said  Provinces  shall  hereafter  be  made,  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  there  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
made,  in  respect  of  the  same,  a  proportionable  allotment  and  appropriation  of  land* 
for  the  above  mentioned  purpose,  within  the  township  or  parish  to  which  such 
lands  so  to  be  granted  shall  appertain  or  be  annexed,  or  as  nearly  adjacent  thereto 
ae  circumstances  will  admit." 

Again  :— 

'•And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  authorize  the  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  each  of  the  said  Provinces  respectively,  or  the  person 
administering  the  Government  therein,  from  time  to  time  with  the  advice  of 
such  Executive  Council  as  shall  have  been  appointed  by  Hi?  Majesty,  his  heirs 
or  successors,  within  such  Province,  for  the  affairs  thereof,  to  constitute  and  erect, 
within  every  township  or  parish  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  formed,  consti- 
tuted or  erected,  within  such  Province,  one  or  more  parsonage  or  rectory,  or 
parsonages  or  rectories,  according  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  from  time  to  time,  by  an  instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  such  Province,  to 
endow  every  such  parsonage  or  rectory  with  so  much  or  such  a  part  of  the  land* 
so  allotted  and  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  in  respect  of  any  lands  within  such 
township  or  parish  which  shall  have  been  granted  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act,  or  of  such  lands  as  may  have  been  allotted  and  appropriated  for 
the  same  purpose,  by  or  in  virtue  of  any  instruction  which  may  be  given  by  Hie 
Majesty,  in  respect  of  any  lands  granted  by  His  Majesty  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act,  as  such  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  person  administering 
the  government,  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  said  Executive  Council,  judge  to  be 
expedient  under  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  such  township  or  parish." 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  he  had  chosen,  the  Governor— by  and  with  the  adviea 
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»f  k»  Council— might  in  one  township,  or  in  all  the  townships,  have  endowed  ree'to- 
wet-  with  every  acre  of  the  clergy  reserves  in  the  Province ;  and  gentlemen  opposite 
anight  then  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  remainder.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  eat 
-the  terms  varying  or  repealing,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  have  mainly  rested  upon 
the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  should  be  applied,  and  the  manner  in 
wbieh  incumbents  or  ministers  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  ;  and  not  in  an? 
way  to  aflect  the  appropriation  of  the  lands  for  the  support  of  a  protestant  clergy, 
ft  wonld  appear  that  by  a  subsequent  provision,  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
might  have  passed  a  bill,  varying  that  appropriation,  provided  it  lay  six  week* 
«m  the  table  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  at  home.  That  was  never  done ;  but  >• 
1840,  the  Parliament  passed  the  bill  which  is  now  the  law.  Now  I  will  addre» 
myself  to  Dr.  Burns' remarks.  First,  with  respect  to  a  dominant  hierarchy.  I 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  granting  of  certain  portions  of  land  having  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a  dominant  hierarchy.  The  very  thing 
which  prevented  the  endowment  of  rectories  long  before  they  were  endowed,  wa« 
tbe  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  did  not  choose  to  give  any  authority  to  rectors  out  of  their  own  church- 
yard, and  out  of  their  own  congregation.  That  was  the  great  obstacle  for  a  lengtk 
of  time,  and  that  was  why  the  government  did  not  choose  to  do  anything  which 
might  appear  to  reader  the  Church  of  England  in  this  Province  a  dominant 
Church.  They  granted  them  lands,  as  other  denominations  might  hold  lands  if 
they  could  get  them  ;  they  granted  them  in  the  same  manner  that  they  granted 
Jands  in  Fee  Simple  to  any  other  person.  How,  then,  can  you  prove  that  by 
establishing  rectories,  they  established  a  dDminant  church?  Some  years  age, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  gave  600  acres  of  land,  in  the  township  of 
Bayham;  1  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  Burwell,  who  erected  the  rectory  of  Port  Bnr- 
well,  which  will  probable  be  worth  .£10,000  some  day.  That  gentleman  endowed 
a  church  and  rectory  there,  Does  Dr.  Burns  mean  to  say,  that  by  endowing  thai 
rectory,  Mr.  Burwell  made  the  rector  dominant,  except  over  these  600  acres  of  land  * 
Does  Dr.  Burns  desire  to  take  away  that  endowment,  or  does  he  not?  If  gen- 
demen  opposite  desire  this,  let  them  take  away  everything  we  have,  no  mattet 
by  whom  given.  One  course  would  be  quite  as  justifiable  as  the  other.  But 
again,  I  ask,  does  the  enoowment  of  a  Rectory  make  us  a  dominant  church  1 
Why  a  church  is  about  to  be  built  at  Port  Dover ;  within  the  precincts  of  that 
ehurch,  I  shall  in  a  certain  sense  be  dominant,  but  shall  I  therefore  be  dominant 
in  Port  Dover?  Gentlemen  will  have  a  hard  task  who  undertake  to  prove  such 
a  position.  It  has  been  said  that  when  first  the  subject  of  Rectories  arose,  there 
was  a  great  outcry  against  their  illegality;  and  Mr.  Roaf  has  remarked  thai 
equity  lawyers  have  pronounced  the  patents  invalid,  because  they  were  granted 
to  a  thing,  not  to  an  individual.  I  now  hold  one  of  these  patents  in  my  hand, 
and  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1891, 
Let  equity  lawyers  say  what  they  please.  I  come  now  to  the  authority  on  which 
ihe  patents  were  granted.  Lord  Glenelg,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bettridge,  stated  that 
ihe  rectories  were  illegal.     He  said — 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  rectories,  Lord  Glenelg 
infers  from  your  letter,  that  you  have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  objec- 
tion raised  to  that  measure  by  the  Law  Officers  of  tne  Crown.  It  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  terms  of  the  patents,  but  to  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  issue  such  patents  at  all.  Consequently  there  is  no  possible  amendment  of 
those  instruments  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty." 

Lord  Glenelg's  opinion  was,  that  there  was  no  power  to  issue  these  patents  at 
all.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Roaf 's  equity  lawyers  was,  merely  that  the  instruments 
were  incorrect ;  but  that  opinion  is  evidently  not  worth  a  fig.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  act  under  which  Sir  John  Colborne  erected  these  Roctories.  and 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  he  had  power  to  do  so.  That  law  gave  to  him  power 
lt  to  constitute  and  erect,  within  every  township  or  parish  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  formed,  constituted,  or  erected,  within  such  Province,  one  or  more 
parsonage  or  rectory,  or  parsonages  or  rectories,  according  to  the  establishment 
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of  the  Church  of  England."  This  seems  to  be  decisive.  But  let  us  suppose  thst 
Sir  John  Colborne  overstepped  his  authority,  and  aetpd  without  instruc- 
tions from  them — what  then!  Was  he  ever  impeached  for  such  a  vio- 
tion  of  i his  public  duty  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  Province  1  Is  the 
mistake  or  fault  of  a  public  functionary  to  be  visited  upon  himself,  or  upon 
others  1  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  act  was  carried  out — that  Sir  John  Colborne  made  a  mistake  in  issuing  the 
patents — are  we  to  suffer  7  Are  the  patents  to  be  wrested  from  us  1  Should  not 
Sir  John  Colborne  be  impeached,  rather,  for  a  violation  of  public  duty  1  But  I 
deny  that  he  committed  either  a  fault  or  mistake.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  all  he  did  in  this  matter,  he  acted  in  conformity  with  law.  I  will  now 
read  the  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr.  President  Smith. 

"  Downing  Street,  April  2nd,  1818. 
"  Sir, — The  Bishop  of  Quebec  has  frequently  brought  under  my  consideration 
the  advantages  which  would  result  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  Province  under  your  government,  from  the  legal  establishment  of  par- 
ishes or  rectories,  in  conformity  with  the  provision,  contained  in  31.  George 
III,  c.  31. 
"  As  I  entirely  concur  with  his  Lordship  in  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  measure 
calculated  to  give  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Canadas,  the  support  which 
it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country  to  afford  it,  I 
have  not  failed  to  submit  his  Lordship's  representation  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  I  have  received  His  Royal  Highness's  commands  to  instruct  you  to  take 
the  necessary  legal  measures  for  constituting  and  erecting  rectories  and  parishes 
in  every  township  within  the  Province  under  your  government ;  and  you  will 
also  take  care  that  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  constitution  of  parishes 
and  rectories  can  give  no  claim  whatever  to  any  incumbent  to  receive  tithes  of 
the  land  within  the  limits  of  his  parish — all  claims  of  that  nature  having  been 
effectually  annulled  by  thefprovision  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy, 
made  in  the  3lst  of  the  King,  and  by  the  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  in  1816.  The  endowment  of  the  several  rectories  with  these  portions 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves  will  be  necessarily  a  matter  of  future  consideration  j 
and  until  the  more  general  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  Province  shall 
have  taken  place,  I  consider  it  advisable  that  the  management  of  the  several 
Reserves  should — as  is  the  case  in  the  Lower  Province — be  vested  in  a  corpo- 
rate body,  or  continue,  as  at  present,  under  the  control  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Executive  Council. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 
(Signed)  Bathurst. 

11  Mr.  President  Smith." 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst : 

Downing  Street;  July  22,  1825. 
"  Sia, — I  have  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  direct  that  you  do,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  for  the  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada,  constitute  and  erect  within  every  township  or  parish 
which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  formed  and  constituted  or  ereeted,  within 
the  said  Province,  one  or  more  parsonages  or  rectories,  according  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  you  do  from  time  to  time,  by  an 
instrument  under  the  great  seal  of  the  said  Province,  endow  every  such  par- 
senage  or  rectory  with  so  much  or  such  part  of  the  land  so  allotted  or  appro- 
priated as  aforesaid,  in  respect  of  any  lands  within  each  township  or  parish^ 
which  shall  have  been  granted  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  a  certain 
act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  passed  in  the  3lst  year  of  the  reign  ot" 
His  late  Majesy,  King  George  III,  entitled,  '  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  parts  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  14th  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  an  Act  for  making 
more  effoctual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
North  America,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  the  government  of  the  said 
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Province,  or  of  such  lands  a?  may  bo  allotted  and  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose,  by  or  in  virtue,  of  any  instruction  which  may  have  been  given  by  his 
said  late  Majesty,  before  the  commencement  of  the  said  Act,  as  you  shall, 
•with  the  advice  of  the  said  Executive  Council,  judge  to  be  expedient  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  such  township  or  parish. 
u  You  shall  also  fpresent  to  every  such  parsonage  or  rectory,  an  incumbent  or 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  shall  have  been  duly  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  said  Church;  and  supply  from  time  to  time  sueh  vacan- 
cies as  may  happen  therein. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c, 

(Signed)  Bathurst. 

"  Major-General  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  K.  C.  B.,  &c." 

Surely  this  is  authority  enough  to  satisfy  anybody.  But,  it  is  said,  both  the 
rectories  and  the  present  appropriation  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  are  at  variance 
with  the  oft-expressed  wishes  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  reply,  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  three  or  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Church  of  England  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  share  of  the  Re- 
serves into  her  own  hands.  I  wish  they  had  got  it.  Well,  on  that  occasion  a 
report  was  presented,  stating  that  the  Committee  to  whom  the  application  had 
been  referred,  considered  that  the  question  was  altogether  settled,  and  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  disturb  the  settlement  any  further.  I  will  merely  add,  that 
the  last  two  instances  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Legislature  have  been  re- 
corded, are  in  ths  very  teeth  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Burns. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — I  have  partially  given  the  authority  on  which  I  ground  the 
charge,  that  there  was  something  like  a  breach  of  public  faith  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  Rectories,  and  I  now  resume  the  extracts  from  the  Despatch  of 
Lord  Glenelg  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.    Lord  Glenelg  said : 

"  On  receiving  your  Despatch  of  the  17th  Dec,  it  appeared  to  me  very  questi- 
onable, whether  any  adequate  legal  authority  existed  for  the  creation  and  en- 
dowment of  the  Rectories.  I  did  not  indeed  perceive  any  possible  ground  for 
disputing  the  right  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  to  proceed  to  that 
measure,  if  previously  sanctioned  by  the  King;  but  on  referring  to  the  com- 
missions of  Lord  Aylmer  and  Gosford  to  the  general  instructions  accompany- 
ing them;  to  the  correspondence  between  this  department  and  the  Provincial 
government,  and  to  the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  15th  January, 
183G,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  such  sanction  had  ever  been  given.  The 
grounds  of  this  opinion  you  will  learn  from  the  accompanying  copy  of  the 
communication  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  King's  Advocate, 
and  to  the  Attorney,  and  Solicitor  General. 

"  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  received  that  reference  on  the  12th  April,  and 
reported  tome  their  answer  on  the  8th  ult.     The  delay  is  readily  accounted  for 
by  the  great  importance  of  the  question,  and   by  the  anxiety  of  His  Majesty's 
legal  advisers  to  offer  no  immature  judgment  on  such  an  occasion.    I  enclose 
for  your  infermation  a  copy  of  their  report.      You  will   find  that  they  declare 
their  opinion  to  be,  that  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  fifty-seven  Recto- 
ries by  Sir  John  Colborne,  are  not  valid  and  lawful  acts." 
Six  months  before  the  date  of  the  document  on  which  the  Provincial  Council 
proceeded  in  setting  up  these  Rectories,  Lord  Goderich,  (Lord  Ripon)  addressed 
a  Despatch,   in  which  the  Provincial   Legislature  were  invited  to  exert   their 
power  to  vary  or  repeal,  and   were  expressly  recommended  to    repeal  those 
clauses  of  the  act  which  relate   to  the  endowment   of  Rectories.      The   act  re- 
quires a   specific  Despatch — a    specific  deed  of  the  King  in  Council,  authoriz- 
ing the  Lieutenant  Governor  to   grant  and  endow  the  Rectories.      But  Lord 
Goderieh's   Despatch  of  April,  1832,  which  forms  the  basis  on  which  the  Exec- 
utive Council  established  the  Rectories,  was  marked  confidential :    and  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be   impossible  that  Lord   Goderich  could   have  designed  to 
convey  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  the  King's  sanction  for  neutralizing  the  repeal 
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vttich  his  Lordship  had  recommended  a  few  months  previously.  This  cireum 
•ranee  clearly  indicates  to  my  mind,  that  the  Executive  Council  put  a  forced  and 
an  erroneous  construction  upon  Lord  Goderich's  Despatch.  I  will  now  read  the 
principal  portion  of  the  message  which  Sir  John  Colborne  sent  to  the  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada : 

'•  His  Majesty  has  with  no  less  anxiety  considered  how  far  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  territory  is  conducive,  either  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  ministers  of 
religion  in  this  Province,  or  to  their  spiritual  influence.  Bound  no  less  by  hi* 
personal  feelings,  than  by  the  sacred  obligations  of  that  station  to  which  Provi- 
dence has  called  him,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all  the  Protestant  churche* 
within  his  dominions,  his  Majesty  could  never  consent  to  abandon  those  inter- 
ests with  a  view  to  any  objects  of  temporary  and  apparent  expediency. 
It  has  therefore  been  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  in  the  result  of  his  enquiries 
into  this  subject,  his  Majesty  has  found  that  the  changes  sought  for  by  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  may  be  carried  into  effect 
without  sacrificing  the  just  claims  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
The  waste  lands  which  have  been  set  apart  as  a  provision  for  the  clergy  of 
those  venerable  bodies,  have  hitherto  yielded  no  disposable  revenue.  The  pe- 
riod at  which  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  more  productive  i» 
still  remote.  His  Majesty  has  solid  grounds  for  entertaining  the  hope  that,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  that  period,  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  afford  the  clerg/ 
of  those  churches,  such  a  reasonable  and  moderate  provision  as  may  be  necet- 
»ary  for  enabling  them  properly  to  discharge  their  sacred  functions." 
The  changes  sought  for  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people,  in  reference  to 
site  Clergy  Reserves,  "  may  be  carried  into  effect,"  his  Majesty  found,  without 
injury  to  the  church.  What  were  these  sought-for  changes  1  To  appropriate 
Jhe  Reserves  to  secular  education,  or  other  general  purposes-  Sir  J.  Colborne 
concludes  thus : 

M  His  Majesty,  therefore,  invites  the  house  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  to 
consider  how  the  powers  given  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  by  the  constitu- 
tional act,  to  vary  or  repeal  this  part  of  its  provisions,  can  be  called  into  exer- 
cise most  advantageously,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  subjects  in  this  Province." 

This  was  sent  in  January,  183-2.     In  another  Dispatch  to  whtch  Lord  Glenelj 
refers,  the  same  view  was  exhibited.    In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  confidential  Dis- 
patch came  out,  within  three  months,  and  upon  it  the  Executive  Council  proceed- 
ed.   Our  friends  refer  to  the  other  Dispatch,  dated,  Downing  Street,  22nd  July, 
1825.     The  Hon.  Peter  Robinson,  and  those  who  sat  with  him  in  the  Council, 
never  dreamed  of  going  back  to  this  Dispatch,  until  they  found  that  action  on  th« 
confidential  Dispatch  was  no  longer  tenable.     When  that  discovery  was  made,  a 
search  was  instituted,  and  these  two  documents  were  brought  to  light.      In  the 
meantime  what  was  done?    Lord  Glenelg  submitted  the  whole  matter  to  the  law 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  whose  opinion — dated,  8th  June,  1837— was  as  follows  : — 
1  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Lieutenant-governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  could  not  lawfully  constitute  and  erect  or  endow  any  parsonage 
or  rectory  within  the  Province,  without  the  further  signification  of  his  Majet- 
u'*  pleasure. 
"Secondly— we  are  of  opinion  that  Lord  Ripon's  Dispatch   of  the  5th  of  April, 
1832  cannot  be  regarded  as  signifying  his  Majesty's  pleasure  fur  the  erection 
of  parsonages,  or  for  the  endowment  of  them,  or  for  either  of  those  purposes. 
=  '  Thirdly— we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  erection  and  the  endowment  of  the  fifty- 
tatea  rectories,  by  Sir  Johu  Oolborne,  are  not  valid  and  lawful  acts." 
This  was  the  first  opinioh  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  Lord  Bathurst's  Dis- 
patch to  Sir  P.  Maitland,  eleven  years  before,  was  never  acted  upon,  nor  attempted 
to  be  acted  upon  ;  Sir  Peregrine  had  been  withdrawn  ;  the  throne  had  been  vaca 
1*4,  at»^  a  new  government  wa*  in  existence.     A  new  Dispatch  was  essentially 
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accessary.  A  very  great  change  in  public  opinion  had  already  taken  place  during: 
these  eleven  years — a  change  quite  sufficient  to  render  a  distinct  renewal  of  au- 
thority necessary.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  various  statement* 
and  communications  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  by  the  government  athom* 
to  the  government  here,  indicating  this  change  of  sentiment.  Lord  Goderich, 
writing  to  Sir  J.  Colborne,  8th  November,  1832,  said— 

"With  respect  to  the  charge  of  shewing  an  undue  preference  to  preachers  of 
religion  belonging  to  the  established  churches  of  this  country,  it  is  so  utterly 
at  varience  with  the  whole  course  of  policy  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  any 
Dispatches  to  yourself  to  prescribe,  that  I  cannot  pause  to  repel  it  in  any  for- 
mal manner." 

So  jealous  was  the  government  in  those  days  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
tiie  people  here,  that  they  expressly  prohibited  any  attempt  to  invest  literary  or 
religious  corporations  with  peculiar  privileges,  without  the  sentiments  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  Province  being  ascertained.    In  view  of  this,  I  would  submit  that 
the  erection  of  rectories  must  be  held  as  invalid.    Lord  Glenelg,  however,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  submit  these  newly-discovered  Dispatches  to  the  same  eminent  council, 
whose  second  opinion  was  given  on  the  24th  January,  1838.    It  was  thus: — 
"We  are  of  opinion:  1,  That  the  Lieutenant-governor,   with  the  advice  of  th« 
Executive  Council,  could  lawfully  constiiuie  and  erect  or  endow  any  parsonage 
ur  rectory,  within  the  Province,  without  the  further  signincation  of  his  Majes- 
ty's pleasure.    2,  We  are  of  opinion  that  Lord   Riponjs   Dispatch  of  the  5th 
April  1832,  cannot  be  regarded  as  signifying  his  Majesty's   pleasure,   for  the 
erection  of  parsonages,  or  for  the  endowment  of  them,  or  for  either  of  those 
purposes.    3,  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  erection  or  endowment  of  fifty-seven 
rectories,  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  are  valid  and  lawful  acts.     We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  rectors  of  the  parishes  so  erected  and  endowed,  have  the  same  eccles- 
iastical authority  within  their  respective  limits,  as  are  vested  in  the  reetors  of 
u  parish  in  England." 

This  was  signed  by  J.  Dodgson,  J.  Campbell,  R.  M.  Rolfe— the  same  council 
who  but  a  few  months  before  had  given  an  opinion  directly  contrary  to  this.  With 
all  respect  to  these  emineni  men,  I  prefer  tostick  to  their  first  opinion.  Sometimes 
we  appeal  from  men  intemperate  to  men  sober.  I  would  do  so  in  this  case.  Their 
fust  thoughts  were  best — better  than  their  second  ones.  And  on  the  ground  which 
rheae  gentlemen  themselves  assumed,  I  say  we  are  bound  to  maintain  that  the 
whole  of  the  rectory  patents  are  invalid.  The  will  of  the  people  may  regulate 
deeds  of  the  Council,  and  whatever  may  be  the  value  even  of  a  Royal  patent, 
there  is  a  power  felt  and  indicated  by  the  country,  or  Province,  which  can  vary 
ur  repeal  such  a  patent.  Although,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  eminent  lawyers 
whose  opinions  1  have  quoted,  were  a  good  deal  influenced  by  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy— particularly  as  the  question  had  to  do  with  a  female  Sovereign,  who  had 
j 'is;  ascended  the  throne — 1  feel  convinced  that  if  their  second  opinion  were  now 
brought  before  the  Judges  in  England,  de  novo,  it  would  be  found  to  have  been 
pronounced  on  imperfect  and  ex  parte  information.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  F.  Evans — Dr.  Burns  says  he  will  have  Philip  when  tipsy. — I'll  have 
Philip  when  sober.  A  woman  once  went  before  Philip  of  Maeedon  for  a  decisioa 
which  he  gave :  "  I'll  appeal,"  she  said.  "  To  whom  dare  you  appeal  ]"  demand- 
e<l  {he  tyrant.  "From  Philip  intoxicated  to  Philip  sober,"  was  the  reply.  Dr. 
Barns  says  in  effect,  that  he  will  appeal  from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  intoxicated 
Rev.  Dr,  Burns.— He  was  sober  first. 

Rev.  F.  Evans.— Let  us* lay  bantering  aside,  and  come  to  fact  and  argument 
Vv'f  are  told  that  because  the  Governor  General  received  a  confidential  Dispatch 
and  because  this  was  acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Council,  there  was  a  violation 
ni  public  faith.  That  is  new  doctrine,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  unten- 
lettable.  Again  :  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  there  are  fit'ty-^even  rectories.  I  wi*Ji 
the-re  were  j>o  many.    Can  any  gentle-man  way  exiwily  how  maar  hare  been  ea- 
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Ren.  Dr.  Burns.— -First  there  were  forty-four;  and  to  those  additions  have 
been  made. 

Rev.  F.  Evans. — Not  one,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Now  let  me  recur  to  what  has 
been  said  about  Lord  Bathurst's  Dispatch  being  forgotten,  and  not  acted 
upon  for  eleven  years.  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  this  circumstance  -  that  Sir  P. 
Maitland  wished  to  endow  rectories,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  have  these 
— not  rectories,  but — parishes.  The  object  was,  not  only  that  a  certain  portion  of 
of  land  should  be  granted  for  the  glebes,  but  that,  along  with  this,  a  territorial 
boundary  should  be  granted.  To  this,  certain  individuals  objected.  Strong  ob- 
jections were  particularly  made  by  Sir  J.  Colborne,  who  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  consult  public  opinion,  and  he  knew  that  the  course  proposed  would  give  great 
offence  to  the  people  of  the  Province;  although,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  have  been  got  over  The  arrangement  would  have  stood  as  welt 
in  law,  as  the  restories  stand  now.  But  Sir  J.  Colborne  thought  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  adopted,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinions  of  several  members  of  his 
Council.  He  would  not  yield,  neither  would  these  members  of  the  Council ;  and 
they  went  on  in  this  way,  discussing  the  subject,  for  several  years.  Ultimately, 
and  lastly,  before  Sir  J.  Colborne  left  the  Province,  the  parties  agreed,  and  I 
think  wisely,  because  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  Sir  J.  Colborne  had  not 
endowed  these  rectories,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  SirF.  B  Head  would  have  done 
*o.  Sir  John  Colborne's  ace  was  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  we  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  these  lands  several  years.  In  1831,  I  was  in  possession  of  all  the  land 
I  hold  as  rectorial — every  acre  of  it.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  glebe  ;  and  so  it  was 
with  respect  to  all  other  parishes.  I  had  a  provisional  lease,  leaving  to  me  those 
very  lands  for  a  term  of  21  years,  with  the  proviso  that  whenever  his  Majesty 
should  see  fit  to  appoint  or  endow  a  rectory  within  the  said  township  of  Wood- 
house,  the  Rev.  F.  Evans,  or  any  other  person  holding  that  lease,  should  imme- 
diately relinquish  the  same,  in  order  to  its  being  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the 
rectory.  So  that  although  Sir  J.  Colborne  carried  out  the  point  of  law,  the  deed 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  done  several  years  before.  This  shows  that  although  the 
command  of  Lord  Bathurst  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  the  time  when  the 
rectories  were  constituted,  the  animus — tne  intention — remained  with  the  govern- 
ment; the  intention  being  to  endow  rectories  when  that  end  could  be  properly 
accomplished.  At  last,  it  was  accomplished.  This,  then,  is  the  whole  head  and 
front  of  our  offence.  This  is  what  we  have  done.  First  ©fall,  we  accepted  the 
lands,  and  were  told  that  by  and  by  we  should  be  endowed.  By  and  by  we  were 
endowed,  and  we  hold  the  endowment  to  this  day.  Yet  we  are  told,  forsooth,  that 
the  thing  was  done  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  at  variance  with  the  express  wish 
of  the  Legislative  assembly!  Now  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  Pro- 
vince are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  number,  at  a  rough  guess, 
171,000 ;  some  say  they  amount  to  200,000.  This  is  a  large  proportion — say  one- 
third — of  the  whole  population.  Is  the  opinion  of  this  one-third  to  be  entirely 
ignored,  merely  because  they  are  the  minority  %  Is  this  the  principle  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  or  that  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  here  1  We  know  there  is  a 
party  called  Clear  Grits.  They,  I  believe,  are  a  minority  ;  but  they  have  never- 
theless a  public  opinion,  which  is  attended  to  by  a  great  many  persons.  What 
would  they  think  of  the  doctrine  that  their  opinion  should  have  no  weight,  be- 
cause they  are  a  minority  1  It  will  and  ought  to  have  weight ;  and  surely  you 
-will  not  deny  the  same  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  numerous  as 
1  have  shown  them  to  be.  In  England,  the  minority — the  "  opposition,"  as  they 
are  termed— form  a  recognized  ingredient  in  the  conslituiion  •  and  is  the  principle 
to  be  discarded  in  this  portion  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Is  no  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  wishes  or  wants  of  one-third  of  the  whole  population  1  We  have  not  arrived 
at  that  point  yet,  I  hope,  Now,  with  respect  to  taking  away  the  Reserves  alto- 
gether :  They  were  granted  to  us  because  we  were  to  have  no  tithes.  But,  you 
say,  you  will  alienate  them  from  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  Well, 
what  have  you  to  get,  to  give  us  in  exchange?  Let  the  government,  if  desirous 
of  this  change,  come  forward  with  a  proposal  to  give  us  an  equivalent,  in  consid- 
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oration  of  surrendering  the  Reserres.  We  are  willing  again  to  come  to  terms, 
if  you  will  give  us  an  equivalent.  Are  we  to  have  tithes  back  again  %  I'd  rather 
not.    What  then  are  we  to  rely  upon  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns. — The  affections  of  your  people. 

Rev.  F.  Evans. — We  can  secure  them  without  any  aid  from  government.  We 
are  under  no  compact  with  government  in  respect  of  that.  And  while  fully  ap- 
preciating the  affections  of  our  people,  we  may  with  perfect  propriety  ask,  w  iat 
arrangement  is  the  Government  prepared  to  enter  into,  if  we  surrender  the  Re- 
serves'? we  hold  them  by  a  safe  tenure.  It  does  not  affect  our  right  to  tell  us 
that  Secretaries  of  State  "have  contradicted  themselves,  or  that  Attorney  Gener- 
als have  stultified  their  own  decisions,  we  know  all  this,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
help  it ;  we  know  further,  however,  that  a  constitutionally-appointed  pension  has 
been  granted  to  us,  and  we  believe  there  is  no  power  which  can  justly  deprive  us 
of  it.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  J.  R,ichardson. — The  first  remark  I  shall  make  is  this — That  the  De- 
spatch from  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Ripon,  read  by  Dr.  Burns,  in  my  opit;  :, 
annul  the  previous  despatches  of  Lord  Bathurst  in  1825  and  1818.  Upon  these 
despatches  these  gentlemen  profess  to  ground  the  legal  right  of  the  Governor  U 
<jndow  these  rectories.  Observe,  that  the  Executive  Council — whose  minute  has 
been  read — wh^n  they  advised  the  Governor  to  establish  the  Rectories,  referred!, 
not  to  the  despatches  of  Lord  Bathurst  at  all,  but  to  the  despatch  of  Lord 
erich.  Now  what  is  that  despatch  %  1  will  read  some  extracts  that  will 
clearly  that  his  Lordship  advised  Sir  J.  Colborne  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of 
the  two  Archdeacons  of  York  and  Kingston  out  of  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
which  is  mentioned  as  having  accumulated  from  the  Revenues  of  the  Province  : 
he  found  that  he  had  £4000  surplus  money  after  paying  the  Archdeacons, — this 
.£-1003  coming  out  of  the  Casual  and  Tentorial  Revenue.  It  is  in  reference  tc 
this  £4003  that  Lord  Goderich  directs  Sir  J.  Colborne  to  provide  for  parishes,  &c, 
The  despatch  from  which  I  read  is  dated  Gth  April,  1833. 

"There  will  be  abundant  means  of  meeting  all  the  demands  for  salaries,  inj 
ing  the  two  Archdeacons,  for  which  I  had  intended  to  provide.  A  question  there- 
fore naturally  arises  as  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  disposing  of  the  £ 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue,  which  had  been  destine:; 
to  this  particular  service,  which  will  no  longer  be  required  for  that  purpose. — 
I   have   considered  with   great  attention  the  observations  contained  in  youv 
private  letter  of  February  16th,  and  the  propositions  which  result  from  them  s 
and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  practical  views,  founded  upon  personal  know- 
ledge and  experience,  are  so  coincident  with  those  upon  a  mere  speculative 
view  I  had  been  led  to  entertain." 
His  Lordship  went  on  to  say — 

"£1003  in  the  whole  will  be  disposable;  and  I  willingly  leave  it  to  your  discre- 
tion to  decide  as  to  the  proportionate  distribution  of  that  sum.  I  am  well  awa:  e 
that  in  the  execution  of  this  duty,  you  will  have  to  steer  a  difficult  course,  and 
that  it  will  require  no  small  tact  to  determine  by  what  practical  means  these 
important  objects  can  be  best  attained." 
Again — 

"It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  condition  of  society  in  such  a  country  as  TJpp?" 
Canada  presents  difficulties  in  the  pursuits  of  this  object  which  are  very  serious, 
and  that  a  slate  of  religious  peace  is  above  all  things  essential  in  establishing 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  efficacy  of  religious  principles." 

Wei  not  mv  time  so  limited,  I  would  read  the  whole  despatch.  The  use  [ 
make  i.1  il  is. this  --that  the  authority  upon  which  Sir  $'. •Colborne'*  Executive 
Connc  innrled  rtie  establisbmi  n  those  Rectories  was  drawn,  not  upon  the 
previ-  l,es  of  Lord  Bathurs!  (and  certainly  they  must  have  known  that 
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those  despatches  existed),  but  from  this  letter  or  despatch  of  Lord  Goderich,  which 
1  maintain,  gave  them  no  authority.     He  says  he  advises  the  Governor  to  appor- 
tion a  part  of  that  X4000  from  the  Casual  and  Territorial  Revenue  to  aid  this 
work,  and  then,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  appropriate  a  certain  moderate 
portion  of  land  lor  increasing  the  comfort  of  Rectors.    Now  here  is  the  point. — 
The  Governor  proceeded  either  on   the  despatches  of  Lord  Bathurst  or  on  this 
despatch,     It  appears  that  he  proceeded  on  this  despatch  ;  and  what  does  Lord 
Glenelg  say  in  relation  to  this  subject  7     There  had  been  doubts  as  to  the  legalit? 
— or  rather  as  to  the  regularity     of  the  establishment  of  these  Rectories.     Lord 
Glenelg  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Arthur,  dated  26th  December,  1837,  said: — 
"  How  far  the  view  originally  taken  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  may  be 
altered   when  they  shall  have  maturely  considered  the  subject,  &c." 
Again — 
f'  Although  the  endowment  of  the  Rectories  in  the  year  1836  did  not  take  place 
with  the   previous  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  present  ministers   of  the 
Crown,  yet,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  made  at  least  under  a  presumed 
authority  irom  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  considerable  time  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  parties  were  put  in  possession  of  the  lands,  I  should  regret  to  be  com- 
pelled to  disturb  that  settlement,  or  to  dispossess  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  of  the  lands  which  have  been  assigned  for  their  maintenance." 

I  think  a  minister  of  the  Crown  need  not  apprehend  being  called  upon  to  dis- 
turb the  settlement,  if  he  had  not  power.  But  Lord  Glenelg  felt  that  he  had  a 
power  which  he  might  be  called  on  to  exercise,  but  he  would  regret  the  occasion 
after  the  Rectories  had  been  so  long  established.  The  Rectors  had  been  so  long 
in  possession  of  their  lands,  that  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  called  on  to 
disturb  them.  Now  that  is  clearly  an  admission  that  he  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  dispossess  them.     His  Lordship  added  : — 

"  Should  the  legal  right  now  appear  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  be  inde- 
feasible, no  practical  question  will  of  course  remain  for  the  decision  of  the 
government." 

Rev.  "VV.  Bettridge. — Just  so. 

Rev.  J.  Richardson — I  was  aware  that  gentleman  opposite  would  catch  that. 
But  it  so  happens  that  we  have  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  versus  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  opinion  is  right  and  which  wrong.  Wh*t 
are  the  terms  of  our  proposition  ?  "That  the  fifty-seven  rectories  were  established  in 
violation  of  the  public  faith."  Now  in  a  previous  despatch  from  Lord  Goderich  U» 
Sir  J    Colborne,  dated  November  8,  1832,  the  following  passages  occur — 

"  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  showing  an  undue  preference  to  the  teachers  of 
religion  belonging  to  the  established  church  of  this  country,  it  is  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  whole  course  of  policy  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  my 
Despatches  to  yourself  to  prescribe,  that  I  cannot  pause  to  repel  it  in  any  formal 
manner." 

'•  His  Majesty  has  studiously  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  pre- 
rogative of  endowing  literary  or  religious  corporations,  until  he  should  obtain  the 
advice  of  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  people  for  his  guidance  in    that  res- 
pect." 
From  this  and  other  Despatches  which  I  have   not  time  to  refer  to  (but   which  may 
be  referred  to  by  any  who  hear  me,  as  they  are  in  the  official  communications. )     The 
people  of  this  county,  wore  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the   intention  of  his  Majesty 
and   Government  not  to  appropriate    these   reserves,   without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the   people  of  Canada,  expressed  through  their  constituted  authorities  in 
parliament  ;  and  that  expectation  was  so  strong  that  when  it   was    announced  that 
these  rectories  had  been  established,  the  circumstance  excited  (we  may  say)  a  burst 
tft'  indignation  from  different  parties.     I  shall  refer  te  some  expressions  in  regard  te 
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it  The  first  is  an  extract  from  theChristian  Guardian,  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  body  it  represents,  then  under  the  editorial  management  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim 
Evans.  Mr.  Evans  was  a  man  so  thoroughly  loyal  in  feeling  and  so  strong  in  his 
attachment  to  constituted  authority,  that  the  expression  of  opinion  which  I  am  about 
to  quote  must  have  been  dragged  from  him.      On  the  6th  April,  1836,  he  said — 

«•  We  have  learned  with  extreme  regret,  that  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Colborns 
has  thought  proper,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
province,  to  take  a  step  which  we  are  confident,  will  meet  with  the  strongest 
disapprobation  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  its  inhabitants,  and  which  will  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  create  discontent  than  any  other  act  of  his  administration.  Ws 
allude  to  the  establishment  of  rectories,  to  the  number  of  forty-four,  each  with  an 
endowment  of  from  105  to  800  acres  of  Clergy  Reserves,  same  including  valuable 
Town  lots,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Schedule  which  we  publish  to-day.  The  value 
of  the  endowments  is  not  so  much  the  subject  of  animadversion,  as  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  act  itself, — a  principle  directly  opposed  to  the  known  wishes  of  ths 
country,  and,  in  our  opinion  directly  at  variance  with  its  religious  interests. 
After  the  repeated  expression  of  the  opinions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  colo- 
ny, against  the  establishment  of  any  church  with  exclusive  rights  and  privileges — 
opinions  expressed  time  alter  time  in  the  addresses  from  the  popular  branch  of  th« 
Legislature,  in  which  all  parties  have  been  nearly  unanimous,  and  in  numerous- 
ly signed  petitions  to  his  Majesty's  government  and  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
supported  by  Christians  of  every  denomination,  including  a  verv  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England — we  had  been  led  to  entertain  a 
hope  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  upom 
this  Country  an  established  religion." 

We'll  now  come  a  little  nearer  home  to  some  gentlemen  present.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Niagara  Christian  Examiner,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  of  th« 
established  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  after  having  stated  the  ill-judged  act  of  establish- 
ing the  rectories,  observed — 

"  Such  is  the  act  of  the  government,  and  such  are  the  pretensions  of  its  higW 
church  favorites.  Can  it  be  deemed  surprising  that  public  apprehension  has  been 
awakened  ? — that  public  indignation  is  roused  ? — that  constitutional  resistance  is 
resolved  upon  ? — that  all  who  wish  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
clare their  deliberate  judgment  that  this  rash  and  surreptitious  act  must  be  cancel- 
led— this  root  of  bitterness  must  be  drawn  out  even  to  its  minutest  fibres,  and  cast 
into  the  sea  of  oblivion.  ' 

"  Year  after  year,  at  least  during  the  last  decade,  the  general  sentiment  of  this 
colony  has  been  uttered  in  no  unequivocal  form,  that  no  church  invested  with  ex- 
clusive privileges  derived  from  the  state,  is  adapted  to  the  condition  ol  society 
among  us.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  colonists.  Except  among  a  few  ambitious  magnates  of  the  Church 
ofEngland,  we  never  hear  a  contrary  sentiment  breathed.  Equal  rights  on  equal 
conditions,  is  the  general  cry,  and  although  several  assemblymen  of  the  present 
House  have  chosen  to  misinterpret  the  public  voice,  and  to  advocate  a  different 
principle,  we  doubt  not  that  on  their  next  appearance  before  their  constituents, 
ihey  will  be  taught  that  this  is  not  the  age,  nor  this  the  country,  in  which  the 
grand  principle  of  equal  rights  can  be  departed  from  with  impunity."  |_Time 
expired-'J 

Rev.  W.  Bottridgk — We  are  much  obliged  to  the  last  Rev.  gentleman  for  gir- 
ing  us  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Magill  and  Mr.  Ryerson.  Do  you  know  the  opinion  oi 
the  rector  of  Woodstock,  whose  opinion  is  as  good  a?  that  of  eiiher  ? 

Rev.  J.  Ricuari'son — Not  Mr.  Ryerson,  but  Mr.  Ephraim  Evans. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — .1  knew  and  had  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Evan?,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Magill,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Engl  md  at  that  time,  for  1  have  before  me  a  lo.-g  list  *>f 
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endowments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  made  previous  to  these  rectories  in  Kingston, 
in  Belleville,  Perth,  Dundas,  Toronto,  and  other  places.  That  seems  rather  odd, 
and  even  my  friend  Mr.  Donald  McKenzie,ofthe  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  is  in  pos- 
session of  200  acres  of  laud,  which  he  obtained  before  leaving  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  has  it  in  Zona,  He  and  I  have  lived  neighbours  seventeen  years,  and  I 
hope  he  will  live  there  seventeen  years  longer  ;  but,  as  1  have  said,  although  a  min- 
ister of  the  Free  Kirk,  he  enjoys  200  acres  of  land.  There  are  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  all  this  great  grievance  fof  course,  apart  from  the  principle  of  the 
tfhingj  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  got — how  much  doyou  think  ?  why  about 
27,000   acres. 

Rev.  W.  Ormston — How  many  had  she  sold  before  1840? 

Rev.  W.  Botridge — We  are  now  on  the  rectories,  and  do  not  try  to  get  me  off 
my  text.     The  delay  that,  was  occasioned  in  these   endowments  have    already   been 
partially  stated  by  Mr.  Evans  ;    but  as  1  had  a   little  finger  in  the  pie,  1    can  state 
to  you  that  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  west,  went 
to  Sir  J.    Colborne,  with  an  earnest  request.     This  was  at  the  latter  end  of  1834,  or 
in  the  beginning  of ld35  ;  and  our  request  was  that  he  would  proceed  to  carry   out 
the  constitutional  act,    under  the    authority  which  he    possessed     Sir  J.    Colborne 
knew  the  contents  of  Lord  Bathurst's  Despatch  very  well.     1  and  three   others  form- 
ed the  deputation,  and  we  pressed  the  subject  on  him  ;   and  had  he   not  been  thwar- 
ted iu  his  Council  by  those  who  were  not  friends  of  the  Church  of  England,    there 
can  be  no  question  tiiat  we  should  have  had — as  Mr.  Lafontaine  says  we    ought  to 
have  had — 500  rectorios  instead  of  fifty.     With  respect  to   the  Despatch  from  Lord 
Goderich     in    1832,     wnich    I    believe    wan    confidential — are    we    to    suppose 
that    it    superseded — or    implied  forgetfulness — of    the   official,    public   Despatch 
from    Lord  Bathurst  in  1825  !     If  ue  are,  it  is    a  new  doctrine,  recollect,  it  is    not 
merely  from  Lord  Bathurst  that  the  Despatch   camo,  for  he  wrote   by  the    express 
command  of  his  Majesty  in  Council  assembled,  and  he  said  that  these  rectories  wore 
to  be  established.     And  yet  because  Lord  Goderich  wrote  a  private  Despatch,  gentle- 
men would  have  it  go  before  the  othei.     There  can  be  very  little  question  as  to  the 
validity -6f  the  two*     The  public,  at  all  events,  will    be  enabled  to  judge.     But  we 
are  arguing  to  very  little  purpose.     1  think    that  gentlemen   opposite   have  not    met 
the  difficulty  in  their  case.     There  it  stands,  gieatas  ever.     In  an  appeal  made  last 
year  (1  think)  to  the  Crown  authorities  in  this  colony,  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
these  patents  (and  1  had  two  or  three  with  me).  Mr.  Lafontaine  remarked,   "it  has 
been  broadly  asserted  that    ihero  has   been    collusion  in    the  obtaining  of  these  pa- 
tents, but  thus  far  1  have  found  no  proof  of  it.     Of    course,  if  collusion   be   detected, 
the  patents  will  be  ipso  facto  invalid ;    but  since  1    have   had  the  honour   of   holding 
office  here,  1  can  assure  you  we  have  looked  rather   sharply  after  the    business,    and 
vet  we    have  found  no  flaw — oo  collusion — that  can  shake    your   recloiies."     Her 
Majesty's  ministers  in  this  prbvice  canuoi  be   suspected  of  being  over  favorable  to 
the  "Church  of  England,   and  yet   their  ehiei  man  thus  declared  to   me  that,  after  the 
most  careful  search,  they  had  been  unable  to  find  anything  that  could  invalidate  the 
title,  or  shake  the  foundation  of  our  rectories.     After  such  an  expression    of  opinion, 
1  uenlkome  very  well  satisfied.      But  still  wo  poor  rectors  have  pretty    hard  lives  to 
lead,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  feeling  with  which  we  have  to  contend.     I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  find  that  a  different  spirit  animates  the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  I 
trust  that  wlien  tliis  discussion    is  over,  tbry  will  tell  their   congregations    that   we 
rectors  arc  not  such  bad  bodies  after  all.     1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  spirit  which  pre  • 
vails  at  Woodstock  is  extremely  inimical  toward  us — not  to   mo    personally,  but    to 
mo  as  a  rector  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  Woodstock,  we  have  a  lot  of  five    acres, 
deeded  some  25  years  ago,  for  tiie  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  church  and  parson- 
age. It  was  given  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec,  but  under  the  Church  Tom]  oralities 
act  is  vested  in  me  and  mv   Ciiureli-waruens.      A  cuurch  had  been    built  by   private 
subsciipi.on.     A  rectory  had  boon  built  which  is  mm  tumbling  down,  ai,d  1  bt  iievo 
J  shall  have  i;>  flee  to  my  people  to  build  me  a  rectory  on    the  five  acres.     Yy  ell,    we 
have  put  a  fence  round  these  five  ac^cs.  and  w<   :  ;   on  the  ground  ,   but 
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there  are  certain  persona  who  declare  that  they  won't  let  us  have  the  five   acres  at 
all — and  the  fence  is  nearly  pulled  down,  and  the    crop — which  would   at  all  events 
havo  been  advantageous  to  me — is  well  nigh  destroyed.     I  do  not  complain  about  the 
loss  of  the  500  bushels  of  oars  which  might  be  there,  but  I  dislike  the   spirit  which 
prompts  these  proceedings  ;  it  is  not  kind — it    is  not  christian.     These  five    acres, 
be  it  remembered,  were  government  reserves,  not  clergy  reserves.     The  Free  Kirk, 
at  this  present  time,  has  got  from  the  government  five  acres  on  the  very  same  plot 
for  a  church  yard  ;   we  allow  them  to  keep    it,    and    I    hope  their  dead   will  rest  in 
peace  there.     The  Methodists  have  got  three  or  four  acres,  and  hold  them  in  peace. 
Tho  established  church  of  Scotland  and  other  denominations  have  received   similar 
grants.     But  the  poor    rector  of  Woodstock  can't  hold    five  acres,  although  I  have 
held  them  by  patent  from  the   crown  for  25  years,     I  may   appear  to  smile    while  I 
speak  of  this  matter,  but  my  smile  has  sorrow  at  its  bottom.     For  surely  this  is  not 
the  proper  way    to    act.     What  you  do,    do  constitutionally,  and  without    violerce, 
until  you  can  dispossess    the  rector  of  Woodstock — and  constitutionally   dispossess 
him — let  him  live  poaceably  amongst  you  .;  do  not  go  sneaking  by  night  to   harrass 
and  destroy  his  private  property.      Do  not  come  and    attack  him  rudely  because  he 
preaches  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  church  different  from  your  own.     T  hold  my 
patent  from  tho  crown,  and  until  that  patent  be  declared  invalid,  allow  me   in  peace 
to  enjoy  the  results  of  my  labours.     If  the  parliament  or  the  crown  declares  that  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  yield,  and  shall  try  to  yield    with  the  grace  of  a   chriaitan.     I   trust  I 
shall  have  grace  to  do  it.     You  shall  hear  no  complaint  from  my  mouth.     We  have 
Josl  two-thirds  of  tho  Reserves,  and  if  it  be  tho  will  of  the  nation  that  we  shall  loos* 
the  other  I  will  bow  respectfully  to  tho  law.     There  shall  be  no  agitation  on  our  part, 
because  we  believe  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.     Unhappy    will   be 
that  period,  because  we  shall  be  warped  greatly  in  the  humble  efforts  wo  are  making 
to  carry  to  our  own  people  the  knowlege  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     I  know  that, 
the  thought  that  we  are  an  established  church,  rankles  in  the  breasts  of  many     They 
think  we  are,  or  seem  to  be,  a  little  above  others,     i  feel  nothing  of  that  kind.     Two 
gentlemen  are  here  from  Woodstock,  and  let  them  be  asked  as  to  any  efforts  1  make 
to  obtain  the  dominancy  which  has  been  spoken  of.     They  are  before  me,  and  I  ask 
them  whether  William  Bettridge,  rector  of  Woodstock  ever  exercised  any  dominancy 
over  the  faith  of  any  man.  Seventeen  years  have  I  been  there,  and  I  have  never  intru- 
ded myself  into  the  house  of  any  man  uncalled  ;  but  I  have  gone  to  visit  those  of  any 
other  denominations  who  desired  to  have  my  ministerial  services.     1  havo  gone  to 
them,  but!  have  never  attempted  to  proselytise.     I  defy  any  man  to  say  that  i  ever 
took  advantage  of  moments  like  that.     I  havo    another  duty  to  discharge — to    lead 
them  to  Christ :   that  was  my  duty,  and  I  confined  myself  to  it.     Sometimes  I  havo 
acted  in  cases  of  this  nature  in  the  absence  of  the  parties  own  minister.  For  instance, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ball,  minister  of  the  Free  Kirk,  I  was  sent  to  attend  a  member 
of  his  congregation.     I  did  attend,  but    immediately  the  minister  returned   I  said  I 
1  had  done  so  and  so,  and  I  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  do  so  in  my  absence.      I 
have  attended  several  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     One  ol  these  individuals 
about    a  fortnight    before  her  death,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should    visit  her,  but  I 
said,  "  not  without  Mr.  Ball's  permission.      I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ball,  and  ho  immediately 
replied,  "  Do  go — I  entreat  you  to  go."     I  went  three  or  four  times,  and  at  her  own 
request  she  was  buried  by  me.     She  was  a  sainted  woman.     Well,  did  I  ever  take 
advantage  of  my  visits    to  turn  her   from  her  faith  ?     No.     I  knew  she    was  on  the 
right  foundation,  and  would  be  right  at  the  last  day.     We  are  not,  then,  a  dominant 
chuerh  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  opposite  have  too  much  liberal    feeling 
to  base  their  opposition  to  the   Church  of    England  on    the  supposition  that  we    are 
dominant,  or  affect  anything  like  dominancy.     The  laws  of  the  land  would  not 
permit  this  dominancy,  and  my  own   feelings  would  not  permit  it.     Into  no  man's 
house  do  I  go  unless  sent  for  except  to  the  houses  of  members  of  my  own  congregation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  1  am  rather  averse  to  other  ministers  going  unasked  into  my 
congregation.     Nemo  me  impunc  lacessit.     Do  not  try  to  trench  on  me.     We  have 
plenty  to  do  in  our  several  vocations  :  let  us  attend  to  our  own   people.     These  are 
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dividual here  can  say  that  we  have  trenched  on  the  private  rights  or  feelings  of  any 
man,  we  will  stand  accused  before  God  and  the  country  of  falsehood.  Our  friend 
from  the  east  (Mr.  Ormston,)  who  was  pleased  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  west,  let 
fall  one  little  expression  which  I  did  not  like.  It  was  this — that  we  are  afraid  to 
state  matters  ;  it  would  not  do  to  state  them — it  would  not  be  quite  right  he  said. 
Now  I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  on  whose  waters  I  was  born— 

"I  dare  do  and  say  all  that  becomes  a  man — 

Who  dare  do  more  is  none." 

Wherever  we  may  be,  you  will  not  find  the  Rector  of  Woodstock  giving  offence  to 
any  man.  But  if  an  expressson  of  my  opinion  be  required,  on  a  matter  connected 
with  public  morals,  whether  it  be  before  twenty  or  five  thousand,  you  shall  have  it, 
without  fear,  favor,  or  reward.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  F.  Evans — 1  think  we  need  not  occupy  time  with  a  discussion  of  the  next 
proposition  on  the  list.  Parliament  being  omnipotent,  in  a  political  sense,  1  decline 
to  take  up  the  fifth  proposition  on  my  side,  and  I  agree  to  the  truth  of  the  sixth 
proposition  as    laid  down    by  gentlemen    on  the  other  side. 

Rev.  J.  Winterbotham — If  our  friends  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  proposition 
which  they  have  laid  before  the  public,  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  bow  to  their 
dictation  with  regard  to  laying  aside  ours.  A  defined  understanding  on  the  matter 
is  before  the  public.  We  shall  discuss  our  sixth  proposition,  let  them  do  what  they 
please  with  theirs. 

Rev.  W.  Ormston — Although  I  was  anxious  to  say  something  on  this  subject,  I 
must  confess  that  it  seems  strange  to  discuss  a  question  which  is  conceded.  If  the 
worthy  Rector  of  Woodhouse  will  add  "  without  manifest  injustice"  to  our  propo- 
sition, and  then  say  that  he  concedes  it,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — "  The  Imperial  and  Provincial  Parliaments  have  power  to  ap- 
propriate the  Clergy  Reserves." 

Rev.  W.  Ormston — Without  any  injustice. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — Oh,  no  !     That  is  not  in  your  proposition. 

Rev.  W.  Ormston — You  undertook  to  show  that  to  do  this  would  be  "  manifest 
injustice."     We  can't  say  that. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — We  have  nothing  to  bring  forward  but  what  has  already  beett 
brought  forward.  You  bring  forward  a  statement,  which,  as  it  stands,  we  admit.— 
Why  debate  it  then  ? 

Rev,  Dr.  Burns — Neither  of  our  friends  appears  to  take  that  solemn  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  proposition,  that  they  ought  to  do,  We 
have  not  discussed  it  at  all.  We  have  discussed  the  question  in  regard  to  the  term 
*'  protestant  clergy" — we  have  discussed  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
reference  to  an  act  of  Parliament — but  there  is  still  this  important  question,  Is  it 
right,  is  it  legal,  for  the  government  to  alienate  to  secular  purposes  what  was 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  support  o1l  religion  ?  I  presume  all  our  friends  are  not 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  There  is  still  another  important  consideration,  which 
is  to  explain  the  expression  in  the  act,  to  the  effect  that  these  lands  shall  "  be  applied 
solely  to  the  maintenance"  of  a  protestant  clergy,  "  and  to  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatever."  I  think  these  are  two  very  important  points,  and  there  is  a  third, 
namely,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "vary  or  repeal."  In  the  Bishop's  charge, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  the  expression  applies  only  to  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of 
appropriating,  not  to  the  grand  principle  of  taking  away  the  lands  from  religieus, 
and  applying  them  to  secular,  purposes. 

[An  adjournment  for  half  an  hour  now  took  place.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  proceedings  were  resumed.] 

Rer.  Dr.  Burns — There  is  a  matter  bearing  on  the  discussion  of  this  morniag, 
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which  I  am  anxious  to  have  explained.  In  a  list  of  the  rectories,  and  the  sums 
appropriated  to  them,  which  I  find  in  one  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  letters  in  the  Examiner, 
£310  is  set  down  as  the  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Bettridge,  ot  Woodstock. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — £100  a  year  is  what  I  get.  I  know  nothing  of  what  may- 
be said  in  any  letter  in  the  Examiner. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — The  matter  should  be  explained. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — I  receive  £170  a  year.  I  am  described  in  this  letter  as  in  the 
receipt  of  £400. 

Rev.  F.  Evans — And  here  am  1  described  as  the  Rev.  Francis  Evans,  Rector  of 
Simcoe,  with  a  pension  of  £400  a  year.     Oh,  I  wish  I  had  it  ! 

Rev.  W.  Ormston — I  see  that  the  statement  is  of  two  years — 1849  and  18S0 — so 
that  it  may  be  correct. 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge — Instead  of  discussing  this  matter,  which  is  quite  irregular, 
let  us  go  on  with  business. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — I  was  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  propo- 
sition. Indeed,  it  was  not  in  the  list  of  propositions  furnished  to  me,  but  as  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who  had  furnished  it  to  Mr.  Evans,  wish  it  to  be 
discussed,  we — being  desirous  of  complying  with  their  wishes  in  everything  lawful 
and  honest — will  indulge  them.  The  proposition  which  we  are  invited  to  discuss 
is  this — 

"  That  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Parliaments  have  power  to  appropriate  the 
Clergy  Reserves  to  any  secular  purpose  that  is  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Province,  such  as  the  secular  education  of  the  whole  people." 
I  suppose  that  this  contains  all  that  the  reverend  gentlemen  opposite  wish  to  affirm 
on  this  particular  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that  the  Imperial  and 
Provincial  Parliaments  have  not  the  power  to  do  this.  But  1  must  explain  when  I 
say  they  have  not  the  power.  Power  may  be  considered  under  two  different  aspects. 
A  man  may  have  power  to  do  that  whicii  he  has  no  right  to  do.  Nero,  the  tyrant, 
had  the  power  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  subjects,  and  illuminate  the  city  of  Rome 
with  fires  around  the  christians  whom  he  murdered,  but  he  had  not  a  right  to  do 
it.  We  must,  therefore,  make  a  distinction  between  right  and  power.  A  man 
may  have  power  to  do,  and  he  may  do,  a  thing  which  in  itself  is  wrong — what  ia 
the  sight  of  God,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  eternal  right  and  justice,  he  had  not 
in  reality  the  power  to  do.  Taking  that  view  of  power,  I  am  ready  to  maintain 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  Provincial  Parliament,  have  not  the  power  to 
appropriate  the  Clergy  Reserves.  They  may  do  it,  if  they  like,  but  in  doing  it 
they  do  injustice — in  doing  it  they  do  wrong,  and  thereby  lower  themselves  in  the 
estimation  of  every  well-thinking  man.  That  is  my  view  concerning  the  matter. 
A  word  with  reference  to  Parliament.  Parliament  has  often  been  called  "the 
collective  wisdom  of  a  nation."  We  know  it  ought  to  be  so.  But  it  ought  to  b« 
more  than  that.  It  ought  to  reflect  the  principles  of  a  nation — the  honorable  prin- 
ciples, I  mean  ;  it  ought  to  reflect  the  moral  feelings  of  a  nation  ;  and  if  a  Parlia- 
ment does  not  do  that,  most  assuredly  it  will  come  to  disgrace  with  all  those  in  the 
community  who  think  aright,  and  who  are  governed  by  right  principles.  1  would 
say  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  they  may  devoutly  pray  Par- 
liament to  do  what  they  now  ask,  and  Parliament,  yielding  to  the  pressure  from 
without,  may  do  it;  but  if  our  Parliament  were  composed  of  men  of  high-toned 
feeling,  and  high  moral  and  christian  principle,  they  would  resign — every 
man  of  them,  sooner  than  do  that  which  wo'd  be  wrong.  But  when  1  look  at  some  late 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  present  Parliament — when  I  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  colony  has  been  disgraced  in  this  respect — I  feel  that  if  Par- 
liament were  composed  altogether  of  such  materials,  the  pressure  from  without 
might  lead  it  to  do  anything,  whether  right  or  wrong.  There  would,  indeed,  be  a 
greater  chance  of  Parliament  doing  wrong  than  of  doing  right.  But  is  it  right  of 
reverend  gentlemeu — of  those  who  teach  from  their  pulpits  that  men  should  be  just, 
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honest,  upright  in  their  dealing? — should  do  to  others  as  they  wish  to  be  done  unto? 
is  it  right  of  them,   I  ask,  to  labour  to  produce  a  pressure  which  shall  force  Parlia- 
ment to  do  that  which  is  unjust? — to  induce  Parliament  to  do  to  others  what  they 
would  not  wish  to  have  done  unto  themselves  ?     Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  justice 
of  the  question.     It  has  been  represented  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  up  to  the 
present  moment,   that  those  parties  who  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, have  no  right  to  them.     At  all  events,  what  we  have  received,  and  what  we 
hold,  has  been  received,  and  is  held  under  an  act  of  Parliament,   and  under  th© 
direct  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  country.     We  have  been  reported  even  to 
the  House  of  Commons  as  receiving  it,  though  that  report  is  not  altogether  accurate 
and  true  ;  and  no  one  has  gainsaid  our  right  to  receive  it.     Therefore,   on  all  hands 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  have  a  right  to  receive  it — that  there  is  justice  in 
the  claim  which  we  make  from  time  to  time  on  the  Receiver  General  of  the  Prov- 
ince, for  a  certain  portion  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.     That  being  the  case,  can  it  bo 
said  that  it  is  justice--that  it  is  right — that  it  is  doing  to  others  as  we  should  wish  men 
to  do  to  us — for  Parliament  to  use  a  power  with  which  it  is  invested,  to   inflict  this 
wrong?     Most  assuredly  it  cannot.     This  is  my  view  of  the  matter.     The  propo- 
sition of  the  other  gentlemen  is,  that  they  have  the  power  to  appropriate  the  Clergy 
Reserves  to  any  secular  purpose   whatsoever — any  secular  purpose  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  the  secular  education  of  the  people  is 
instanced  as  such  a  purpose.     Suppose  the  Clergy   Reserves  were  taken  away — 
supposo  the   wrong  is  done — suppose   those   who  have  laboured  for  years  in  this 
country,   and  with  whom  a  covenant  was  made  that  they  should  receive  this  while 
they  laboured,   were  to  havo   this  wrong  inflicted  upon   them  ;  still  the  question 
remain?,  to  what  use  would  the  Reserves  be  appropriated  ?     To  anything  that  will 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Province,  wo  are  told.     We  know  that  religion 
would   promote  it:  are  they  to  he  devoted  to  that  ?     We  know  that  agricultural 
societies  have  promoted  it :  are  they  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  reserves  ?     No. 
The  purpose  is  given  to  which  the  reserves  would  be  appropriated,  above  all  others  : 
it  is  the  secular  education  of  the  whole  people.     Mark  !     There  is  not  to  be  a  spice 
of  religion  in  the  education  given  by  these  funds  ;  if  there  be,  the  whole  fabric  falls 
to  the  ground.     But  under  the  existing  educational  system,  you  cannot  apply  the 
reserves  to  educational  purposes,   without  teaching  religion.      Under  the  present 
common  school  system  of  this  country,  there  is  one  favored  class,   who  have  their 
own  schools,  and  in  these  they  always  have  religion.      They  always  havo   had, 
and  always  will  have,  religion  taught  in  their  schools,  and  they  get  separate  schools 
lor  the  purpose.     I  allude  to  the  Roman  Catholics.      You  want  to  take  the  reserves 
from  us.     Some  of  you  complain  that  we  are  not  protestant  enough,  though  I  believe 
wo  are  truly  protestant  as  any  of  you.     You   want  to  take  the  reserves  from  us.   I 
eay,  and  give  them,  in  part,  at  least,  to  R.oman  Catholics,  to  teach  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  in  schools.     Wo  are  not  protestant  enough, and  yet  you  want  to  teach  down- 
P  ight  popery  with  the  reserves,  in  schools.  Jt  must  come  to  that,  if  your  views  ba  c&  ried 
our.     You  may  say,  "  We'll  have  the  school  system  changed."     Aye,  but  get  the 
laws  first.     A  gentleman  told  us  that  the  people  have  been  fretting  and  foar.iing  for 
years  past  in  regard  to   the  Reserves,  and  that  it  is  time  that  the  law  should  ba 
changed  :  I  should  like  to  know  how  long  you  expect  to  have  to  fret  and  loam  before 
you  will   get  the  existing  educational  law  changed.     It  will  be  impossible  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly — Roman  Catholic  members — to  consent  that 
their  schools  shall  be  united  with  ours,  and  that  religion  shall  not  be  taught  in  them. 
The  thing  is  utterly  impossible  ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  take  away  from  the  protes- 
tant clergy  what  they  are  now  receiving,  and  devote  it  to  education,  a  portion  of  it 
must  of  necessity   go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  teach — not  the  whole  of 
Dens'  Theology,  for  that  is  too  long,  but — extracts  from  Dens'  Theology.     That  is 
what  you  want  to  do,    and  that  is  what  you  call  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity !     If  that  would  be   for  their  benefit,  I  don't  know  what  would  be  called 
injurious.     1  look  around,  and  see  Canada  rising,  and  advancing,  and  improving  in 
every  way.    I  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  country,  and  a  most  gratifying  and 
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unprecedented  improvement  has  taken  place  in  all  parts — though  certainly  in  soma 
more  than  in  others.  But  will  what  these  gentlemen  propose  advance  the  general 
interests  of  the  country?  Will  it  advance  those  interests  which  have  prospered 
notwithstanding  the  \*  blighting  effects"  of  all  these  reserves  and  rectories,  which 
have  been  hanging  over  the  country  like  an  incubus  for  so  many  years — according 
to  the  shewing  of  these  gentlemen?  Will  it  tend  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  Will  it  tend  to  foster  a  right  feeling  among  the 
people  ? — to  promote  Christianity— true  and  spiritual  Christianity — and  proper 
principles,  amongst  our  population  ?  Most  assuredly  it  will  not.  I  believe  that 
should  it  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  the  greatest  evil  that  has  ever  been  inflicted  upon 
the  country.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  carried  out.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  such  a  measure  will  be  adopted.  Nay,  1  think  that  when  it  came  near  the 
point  of  being  carried,  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  stand  on  the  other  side,  and 
who  speak  in  a  kind  and  friendly  tone  to  us  (though  occasionally  a  little  bit  of  irony 
appears  which  makes  us  doubt  the  compliments  they  bestow  upon  us)  would  begin 
to  doubt  whether  they  were  doing  right  ;  they  would  begin  to  tremble  within  them- 
selves, and  say,  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  bad  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  Church  of  England  should  have  a  portion  of  the  reserves,  and  that  other 
protestant denominations  should  bo  aided  and  assisted."  These  gentlemen  say  that 
every  kind  of  endowment  must  be  an  injury — a  blot — that  every  man  who  avails 
himself  of  endowments  to  progagate  the  gospel,  must  give  up  his  independence — 
and  that,  of  course,  his  influence  and  usefulness  must  be  thereby  impaired.  Now 
this  we  must  all  know  is  not  the  case.  We  know  that  even  in  this  country  individ- 
uals are  supported  and  sustained  in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties  by  individ- 
uals at  home.  I  know  an  individual  at  home  who  sustains  three  or  four  travelling 
missionaries,  out  of  his  own  funds,  and  funds  which  his  immediate  friends  contri- 
bute, in  order  that  they  may  perform  the  work  of  evangelizing  this  country.  Well, 
these  men  do  not  forfeit  their  independence  by  receiving  this  assistance,  which 
enables  them  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  gospel  to  their  fellow  men.  1  know  a 
society  in  England,  which  is  supported  by  funds  bequeathed  in  a  former  day — that 
society  being  made  up  of  individuals  who  are  mixed,  and  of  different  denominations: 
they  support  an  individual  to  preach  to  the  pagans  of  this  country — an  individual 
who,  it  turns  out,  is  of  a  different  protestant  denomination.  One  gentleman  now 
present — the  Rev.  A  Nellis,  Missionary  to  the  Mohawk  Indians,  at  Brantford,  is 
sustained  in  his  labours  there  by  a  New  England  company,  and  is  liberally  sup- 
ported. If  1  am  told  aright,  the  same  company  support  another  gentleman  who  is 
present,  and  who  ministers  to  the  pagans  in  another  part  of  the  country.  Now  I 
would  ask,  what  is  the  average  amount  of  the  income  of  these  two  ministers  ?  Do 
they  receive  more  from  the  New  England  society  than  three  times  the  average 
income  of  their  hearers  ?  As  one  of  these  gentlemen  laid  down  this  as  the  rule 
which  should  regulate  the  payment  of  ministers,  I  say  that  it  he  receive  more,  he 
ought  to  send  it  back.     But  he  comes  here  to  combat  endowments. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gilmore — That  is  not  an  endowment. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  then.  It  was  bequeathed  and 
is  administered  by  an  incorporated  company  :  they  sustain  a  protestant  Missionary 
one  place,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  another.  That  is  what 
the  parliament  and  people  of  Canada  are  asked  by  the  Imperial  act  to  do— or 
rather  what  is  done  by  that  act,  because  of  the  divisions  amongst  the  people,  and 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevail.  Therefore,  the  Imperial  act  says  "  we 
shall  sustain  all  protestant  denominations  while  they  discharge  the  offices  of  the 
ministry  in  the  country,  and  give  them  something  to  assist  them  in  performing 
this  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  amongst  the  people."  It  is  as  unrighteous 
to  take  from  a  mixed  company — such  as  the  new  England  Company — and  to 
live  on  the  means  furnished  by  them,  while  we  discharge  the  duties  of  the  min- 
istry, as  it  is  to  take  a  portion  of  the  munificent  grant  afforded  by  the  crown,  and 
made  over  to  us  by  act  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  unrighteous  in  the  govern- 
ment at  home  (though  they  have  the  power,  if  we  view  power  in  the  abstract)  to 
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ta1<e  the  funds  of  the  New  England  Society,  and  leave  our  friend  Mr.  Gilmore 
without  the  means  of  support  while  he  laboured  among  the  Indians. 
Rer.  Mr.  Gilmore.— Am  I  allowed  to  reply  1 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn.—I  will  say,  then,  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Government  to 
take  from  Mr.  Nellis  the  means  by  which  he  is  supported  while  he  labours 
among  the  Indians.  We  know  the  government  have  the  power  to  do  this,  but 
they  will  not  interfere.  We  know  that  some  time  ago,  an  act  was  pessed  to  re- 
£ulate  bequests,  endowments,  and  religious  iunds;  and  I  believe  that  this  com- 
pany was  brought  under  the  operation  of  this  act,  so  as  to  have  some  investigation 
into  the  way  in  which  its  funds  were  distributed.  If  our  funds  have  been,  or  are 
being,  misappropriated,  let  them  be  investigated  into,  and  appropriated  aright — 
let  accounts  of  the  management  be  laid  before  parliament  every  year — but  do 
not  take  them  away  from  us,  merely  because  you  have  thf>  power  to  do  so.  lam 
persuaded  that  the  people  ofthis  country,  when  they  think  seriously  of  the  matter 
— when  not  under  the  influence  of  an  agitation  which  [  deplore,  and  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  is  an  unchristian  agitation,  (for  in  my  heart  I  believe  it  is,)  will  not  ask 
parliament  to  do  an  unjust  thing.  If  such  a  thing  be  done,  the  character  of  par- 
liament will  be  sone  :  it  will  at  once  lose  the  high  sanction  which  it  has  and 
ought  to  have,  in  the  estimation  ol  the  people.  Let  public  opinion  once  be  turned 
against  parliament,  and  you  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  country,  you  convert 
the  highest  boon  of  British  subjects — a  constitution  based  on  representation — into 
the  greatest  curse,  instead  of  the  greatest  blessing.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  country 
now — a  blessing  under  which  we  have  prospeied.  But  is  it  known  that  the  hon- 
our of  the  parliament  of  England  is  unimpeached  1  Grant  that  it  is  the  scene  of 
much  strife  and  contention,  and  that  many  of  its  members  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  high  christian  principle  and  morality  ;  still,  as  a  whole,  there  is  not 
such  a  body  of  men  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  world.  They  are  men  who,  as 
a  whole,  are  above  doing  anything  that  is  in  itself  wrong  and  unjust.  And  I  hope 
that  in  this  infant  country — a  country  which  boasts  that  it  has  a  transcript  of  the 
British  constitution,  that  it  is  like  unto  England,  and  would  be  like  England  in 
all  things.  There  will  be  found  a  full  measure  of  morality,  honour,  truth  and 
fidelity  in  our  parliament,  and  that  it  will  exhibit  a  determination  to  uphold  the 
right,  and  to  protect  everything  like  a  just  claim,  or  a  vested  right,  under  the  law 
of  the  land  ;  notwithstanding  that  there  may  be  found  in  it  members  who,  alas! 
would  disgrace  any  body  professedly  christian.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev,  J.  Winterbotham.— In  replying  to  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  on  the  question  which  is  now  before  us,  I  wish  to  notice  and  expose  one 
or  two  false  positions  which  he  has  assumed.  The  first  to  which  I  would  advert 
is  that  of  confounding  state  endowments  with  the  contributions  of  christian  liber- 
ality. There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  the  funds 
under  the  control  of  the  new  England  Company.  The  funds  of  this  company, 
from  which  brother  Gilmore  and  brother  Nellis  receive  their  large  salaries,  have 
been  furnished  by  voluntary  contributions;  and  there  is  an  evident  fallacy  in 
any  attempt  to  compare  such  voluntary  funds,  withacompulsary  state  enactment. 
Having  disposed  ofthis,  1  will  now  refer  to  the  circumstances  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  proposition  under  discussion,  as  it  refers  to  the  parliaments  of 
England  and  Canada.  The  Rev.  gentleman  admits  that  there  is  a  power  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  in  the  ProvincialParliament  to  legislate  on  the  property 
called  Clergy  Reserves.  But  these  parliaments  must  either  legislate  according 
to  his  rule  or  act  wrongfully.  I  contend  that  the  power  of  either  the  Imperial  or 
Provincial  Parliament  is  not  dependent  upon  the  private  opinion  ot  the  Rectcr 
of  London.  In  matters  of  fact  I  will  now  deal.  The  first  fact  to  which  I  advert 
proving  the  supreme  power  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Parliaments  to  legis- 
late concerning  the  Clergy  Reserves,  is  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria — the  Lord  bless  her! — and  her  Privy  Council,  which  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  us  in  Canada,  intimating  that  they'have  power  to  deal  with  the  subject, 
and  that  they  are  willing  to  transfer  that  power  to  our  parliament  in  due  season. 
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Yhis  is  a  fact  upon  which  I  lay  some  stress.  I  appeal  next  to  the  publicly  de- 
dared  opinions  of  Attorney  Generals  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  both  of  whefn 
have  affirmed  that  the  parliament  has  power  to  legislate  on  this  subject.  If  they 
*re  right,  the  Rector  ot  London  is  wrong.  Whether  the  Rector  or  the  Attorney 
Generals  know  most  of  law,  it  is  net  tor  me  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  two  individuals  named,  lead  me  to  think  that  principle  has 
been  in  operation  with  both  of  them.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  zealous,  pious  and  an 
npright  Churchman,  and  he  wants  his  church  to  have  all  the  privileges  which  it 
can  consistently  have;  but  he  declares,  as  a  man  of  principle,  that  the  final  dis- 
posal of  the  Clergy  Reserves  is  vested  in  the  two  parliaments.  Mr.  Lafontaine 
is  a  Catholic,  very  intimate  with  the  priests,  much  attached  to  State  endowments, 
and  therefore  under  a  certain  bias;  yet  he  has  declared  that  it  is  still  open  to  the 
parliament  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  Nowhere  I  put  down  the  staff  of  fact, 
except  that  staff  of  tact  be  moved,  our  position  is  impregnable.  It  is  a  matter 
<sf  complete  demonstration  by  facts.  I  refer  as  a  confirmation  of  this,  to  the  act 
ctf  1791,  which  we  call  the  constitutional  act,  the  clauses  of  which  give  a  power 
to  repeal  or  alter  the  regulations  relative  to  the  Reserves,  to  the  appointment  of 
Rectors,  or  to  the  property  connected  with  Rectories.  If  these  clauses  have  not 
been  repealed — and  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  have — they  alone  are  conclusive 
is  to  the  power  and  right  of  our  parliament  to  interfere,  and  regulate  according 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  the  apportionment  and  application  of  the  Reservss. 
I  appeal  to  this  audience  whether  these  are  not  plain,  demonstrative  truths,  that 
the  position  we  have  assumed  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that  it  is  left  to  the 
Imperial  and  Provincial  Parliaments  finally  to  settle  and  to  regulate  all  the  con- 
cerns connected  with  that  vast  property  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  mono- 
polised by  the  Clergy  of  one  church,  and  the  proeeeds  of  which  are  now  given 
principally  to  the  Clergy  of  two  favoured  churches.  I  ask,  what  justice  is  there 
in  giving  the  principal  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  to  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  1  Are  they  more  virtuous  than  other  denominations'? 
Have  they  laboured  more  diligently  for  good'?  Have  they  set  better  examples 
before  the  people'?  none  of  these  questions  cau  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  therefore  we  say  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  there  is  a  violation  of 
justice  which  calls  for  the  intervention  of  parliament.  The  power  of  the  Impe- 
rial and  Provincial  Parliaments  will  necessarily  be  called  forth  in  relation  to 
this  valuable  property,  because  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  now  used  and  dealt  with 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  public  justice  and  of 
general  equity.  I  refer  now  to  my  brother  from  London,  who  managed  to  get  an 
act  passed  through  the  Provincial  Parliament  for  the  sale  of  his  glebe  there.  I 
«sk  him  whether  $2,500  were  not  realized  by  the  sale  of  that  glebe'?  When  a 
transaction  of  this  nature  is  seen  to  take  place  openly — when  public  property 
(according  to  the  views  I  hold  ot  public  property)  is  thus  made  a  matter  of specn- 
lative  sale,  to  teed  the  grasping  avarice  of  those  who  claim  credit  for  great  dis- 
interestedness; I  say,  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  time  for  parliament. 

Rev.  F  Evans. — Order,  order.  There  was  an  express  understanding  that 
personalities  of  this  nature  should  not  be  indulged  in.  We  might  have  assailed 
individuals  if  we  had  chosen,  and  charged  them  with  doing  that  which  is  not 
right,  but  we  have  refrained  from  every  thing  of  the  kind.  What  Mr.  Winter- 
botham  now  speaks  of  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  transaction  in  ques- 
tion was  perfectly  regular,  and  has  been  most  fully  explained,  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  it.  The  subject  is  not  before  the  chair;  and  I  request  that  what 
Mr.  Winterbotham  has  said  may  be  expunged  from  the  report.  It  is  most  im- 
proper to  drag  in  the  transfer  of  property  at  London,  and  to  accuse  gentlemen  of 
gasping  avariciousness,  and  I  know  not  what  beside. 

Chairman. — Nothing  personal  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  so  far,  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman is  out  of  order.     Systems  are  to  be  attacked,  not  individuals. 

Rev.  Mr.  Winterbotham, — Did  not  Mr.  Cronyn  specially  and  personally  drag 
in  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Gilmore  and  Mr.  Nellis  1 
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Rev.  F.  Evans. — He  did  not  charge  them  with  the  slightest  impropriety. 

Rev.  J.  Winterbotham. — I  bow  to  the  chair.     The  circumstances  of  the  seft 
of  the  London  Rectory  glebe  land  is  well  known  to  the  public. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn. — I  ask  leave  to  explain. 

Rev.  J.  Winterbotham. — I  don't  impute  dishonesty  to  the  Rev.  gentleman. 

Rev.  F.  Evans. — Speculative,  grasping,  avaricious— but  not  dishonest! 

Rev.  W.  Bettridge. — Mr.  Cronyn  has  certainly  a  right  to  explain. 

Rev.  J.  Wintereoeham. — If  he  has  aright  to  explain,  I  have  a  right  to  defend 
what  I  say.  But  I  will  pass  from  this  subject.  Another  reason  why  the  two 
parliaments  have  the  power — and  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  power — 
to  alter  the  appropriation  of  the  Reserves  is,  that  their  present  distribution  is 
exerting  a  very  dangerous  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  public  men  in  this 
country.  Amongst  the  arguments  which  were  brought  forward  in  this  place  yes- 
terday, in  vindication  of  State  endowments,  and  the  power  of  states  to  endow 
Christian  Churches  was  this,  that  under  the  old  Testament  law,  the  man  who  did 
not  bring  his  sacrifice  to  the  altar,  and  give  to  the  priests  of  the  Jews  their  pro- 
portionate part,  was  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Now  if  this  principle  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Canada,  in  support  of  State  endowments,  it  is  time  for  us  to  look 
about.  I  think  that  we  have  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  fact  that  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  parliaments  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  destroy  a  system  which 
is  thus  corrupting  the  minds  of  godly  men;  for  certainly  that  is  a  corrupting 
system  which  induces  men  to  plead  for  stoning  to  death,  in  connection  with  the 
advocacy  of  state  endowments.  It  was  not  only  in  regard  to  the  non-delivery  of 
the  priests'  share  of  the  sacrifice  that  this  extraordinary  doctrine  was  avowed 
yesterday.  The  stoning  to  death  oi  the  Sabbath  breaker  was  also  referred  to,  in 
the  same  connection.  We  will  not  have  this  in  Canada,  because  it  is  a  cruel 
law;  and  we  will  call  upon  Parliament  to  abolish  a  system  which  so  far  per- 
verts the  minds  of  men  as  to  lead  them  to  contend  for  these  horrible  penalties. — 
Was  not  the  drunkard,  under  the  Jewish  laws,  to  be  taken  away  from  the  camp 
and  stoned  1  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  which  causes  men  to  go  back  to 
these  terrible  penalties,  to  show  that  stale  endowments  may  be  permitted  and 
fostered?  Instead  of  stoning  the  poor  drunkard  to  death,  let  us  try  to  reform 
him;  and  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  pull  down  a  system  which  can  only  desire 
support  from  such  references  as  these.  Away  with  it !  That  the  power  of  the 
two  parliaments  to  legislate  on  the  Clergy  Reserves  should  be  insisted  upon,  and 
efcereised,  will  appear  from  another  view  of  things.  We  all  know  that  loyalty 
to  the  Glueen  and  to  the  parliament  is  one  of  the  first  virtues  that  ought  to  exist 
ina  community  ;  but  from  what  passed  in  this  place  yesterday,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  loyalty  of  certain  individuals  is  being  rather  shaken  by  the  system  of  state 
endowments,  as  it  exists  here.  All  of  us,  I  dare  say,  heard  some  Rev.  gentlemen 
say  yesterday,  in  very  bold  language,  that  they  would  defy  the  power  of  the 
Glueen  and  of  the  parliament  to  interfere  with  them.  Now,  I  contend  that  an  act 
of  Parliament  is  in  existence  which  binds  the  very  persons  who  made  this  avowal, 
to  obey  the  Glueen  and  Parliament  in  all  matters  which  were  made  subjects 
of  debate  yesterday.  The  law  of  the  case  was  laid  down  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  when  it  was  enacted  that  His  Majesty  was,  and  always  had  been  "  the  su- 
preme head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  had  a  "  full  power  to  exercise 
all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  commonly  called  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,"  and  that 
"Archbishops,  Bishops,  Archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,"  had  no 
manner  of  jurisdiction  but  by  and  of  his  Majesty.  Now  this  is  the  right  which 
the  Glueen  possesses  to  this  day,  under  the  act  of  supremacy  ;  and  I  say,  therefore, 
that  to  disavow  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  act  of  supremacy— so  far  as  the 
Church  of  Engladd  is  concerned — is  to  endanger  the  loyal  feelings  of  men  ;  and 
that  those  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  have  bound  themselves  to 
recognize  the  Glueen  as  the  head  of  the  church,  ought  not  to  be  corrupted,  and 
tempted  to  discard  this  solemn  obligation,  by  any  consideration  arising  out  of 
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state  endowments.  They  ought  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  supremacy— of  obe- 
dience to  the  Queen  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters;  and  the  fact  that  they  deny 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  literally  defy  tne  Glueen,  is  one  striking  evidence  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  system  of  state  endowments,  and  of  the  need  that  exists  for  lbs 
exercise  of  the  power  which  I  say  is  possessed  by  the  two  parliaments.  [Time 
expired.] 

Rev.  G.  Bell. — I  confess  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  speak  on  this  subject 
at  all.     To  discuss  a  constitutional  question  of  this  kind,  as  to  what  is  the  power 
of  the  Imperial  and  the  Provincial  parliaments  may  probably  be  considered  as 
belonging  more  properly  to  persons  in  the  legal  profession,  and  of  high  standing. 
But  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  view  which  can  be  taken  of  it  in  which 
it   is  open  to  be  discussed  by  every  perso,n  and  it  is  in  that  view,  I  conceive,  that 
it  is  now  before  us.     The  word  power  having  been  already  sufficiently  explained 
1  need  not  farther  go  into  that  consideration,  except  to  mention  that  I  consider 
there  is  strictly  a  difference  between  power  and  Tight.    If  we  take  the  word  power 
in  its  physical  sense,  of  course  all  must  acknowledge  that   parliament  has  the 
power  of  alienating  these  Reserves.      Rut   I  deny  most  emphatically  that   any 
parliament,  or  any  other  power  on  earth  has  the  right  to  take  away  these  Recto- 
ries, and  alieniate  them  to  any  other  than  religious  purposes.      I  know  that  this 
turns  upon  the  title  by  which  these  Reserves  are  held  ;  and  I  maintain  most  dis- 
tinctly that  the  title  is  better — that  is  to  say,  if  national  faith  is   to  be  observed — 
than  a  patent  would  be.     The  case,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  counterpart  of  this. 
If  a  man  owes  me  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  gives  me  a  bill  lor  it,  and  after- 
wards repudiates  that  bill,  I   say  he  is  dishonest  ;  but  if  I  do  not  require  a  bill, 
bat,  trusting  in  his  honesty,  take  his  word  simply  for  it,  and  then,  after  all,  he 
refuses  to  repay  me,  1  s-y  would  be  acting  more  basely,  and  far  more  unworthily 
than  if  he   merely  repudiated   a  bill.     The   act  of  parliament  granting  these 
reserves,  was  a  pledge  of  faith— not  only  the  public  faith,  but  the  religious  faith 
of  a  religious  kingdom — a  pledge  that  these  reserves  should  be  appropriated  to  a 
specific  purpose,  from  which  they  cannot  rightly  be  alienated.  What,  then,  is  the 
justice  of  this  case?     It  has   been  asserted  to-day  that  the  Imperial  Act  of   1840 
was  an  act  of  great  injustice  ;  while  on  this  side  it  was   maintained  that  there 
was  no  injustice,  because  it  did  not  force  the  consciences  of  the  other  party.  Now 
we  see  in  the  case  before  us,  that  if  these  reserves  were  alienated,  there  would  be 
a  manifest  injustice  in  forcing  the   consciences  of  the  minority.     I  question  the 
propriety  of  speakiug  of  the  friends  of   the  reserves  as   the  minority;  since  the 
examination  of  the  census  taking  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  act,  as  well  as 
of  the  census  last  taken, -will   show  that  the  churches  of  England   and   Scotland 
numbered  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  protestant  denominations  of  the  coun- 
try— of  course  excluding  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  belong  to  no  denomi- 
nation.    These  two  churches,  1  say,  constituted  very  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  Protestant  population.     But  how  is  the  conscience  of  the  province, 
spoken  of  to-day,  to  be  brought  to  bear]     It  is  the  conscience  of  Roman    Catho- 
lics and  of  infidels — those  belonging  to  no  denomination  of  christians — which  is 
to  be  considered   by  ihe  legislature  "in  favour  of  the    withdrawal  from   various 
denominations  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  that  which  has  been  solemnly  given, 
and  which  the  strongest  power   on  earth  is  pledged   to  maintain  for  the   use   of 
these  churches.     Why  are  these  two  churches   specially  mentioned  in  the  bill, 
and  all  others  passed  by?     Is  that  unfair  1     I  say  this   has  been  done  for  a  very 
obvious  reason — because  these  two  churches  were  churches  established  by   law 
in  part  of  Great  Britain — because  they  were  established  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.    Eor  this  reason  they  are    properly  mentioned  in  the  bill;  although  these 
which  are  not  established,  may  just  as  properly  come  in  and  receive  a  share  of 
the  funds  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  in  a  proportion  equal  to  their  respective  num- 
bers.    1  will  not  enter  particularly  into  one  point  to  which  considerable  force  has 
been  a,tached--namely,  timt  the  whole  proceeds  of  thi  reserves  were  to   be  ap- 
propriated t  )  these  two  churches.     1  know  not  what  the  whole  fund  will    amount 
ho  iii  th'i  -  :i J.'jul  I  think  there  is  very  gojd  reason  forsupoosinj 
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thurches  constituted  more  than  half,  the  proportion  which  they  will  receive  will 
not  in  reality  amount  to  anything  more  than  their  share — that  is,  when  taken  ia 
eomparison  with  the  proportion  of  population  which  they  have,  as  compared  with 
the  population  of  all  the  protestant  denominations  of  the  country.  Apply  the 
reserves  to  secular  education,  it  is  said.  I  would  ask  how  is  it  possible  to  apply 
anything  to  mere  secular  education— that  is,  in  the  sense  of  completely  excluding 
everything  connected  with  religion,  i  say  such  a.  thin^  as  simple  secular  educa- 
tion, apart  from  religion,  is  impossible.  Yeu  may  educate  children,  as  too  many 
are  educated — you  may  withhold  irom  them  the  gospel — but  I  can  tell  you,  you 
cannot  prevent  Satan  educating  them,  if  you  refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  And  1  would  ask,  is  it  becoming  in  a  religious, 
a  professedly  christian  country,  to  hand  over  our  youthful  minds  and  our  chil- 
dren, to  be  educated  by  Satan  7— to  declare  bylaw,  that  the  christian  religion 
shall  not  form  a  part,  an  eljment  ol  their  education  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  wu 
are  holdingon  toold  notions — thattheprogressersof  the  age  requires  these  changes. 
Yes,  there  is  progress  in  nations,  but  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  it  will  be  a  thousand  yeais  hence.  The 
truth  of  the  Bible  is  the  same,  and  it  (not  as  has  been  said,  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Rector  of  London)  should  be  allowed  to  guide  the  parliament.  I  maintain  that 
the  opinions  expressed,  and  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God,  form 
the  only  rule  which  the  parliament  is  bound  to  obey;  and  they  cannot  refuse 
obedience  without  committing  sin  against  God.  We  cannot  hinder  them  from 
doing  it  I  may  protest  against  it  as  an  individual,  but  I  cannot  hinder  them 
from  doing  thai  which  is  sinful.  I  do  contend,  however,  that  if  our  parliament, 
©r  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  depart  from  the  truth  ot  the  word  ot  God,  they 
are  committing  sin  ;  and  if  they  take  away  from  the  Church  ol  England  and  the 
Church  ot  Scotland  that  which  has  been  solemnly  given  to  them,  they  commit 
sin  against  the  Head  of  those  Churches,  or  rather  the  Head  of  the  Church.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  compulsory  support  of  religion,  but  I  submit  that  it 
is  plainly  absurd,  I  ask.  where  is  it  possible  to  find  the  compulsory  support  of 
religion  in  Canada'?  "Who  has  ever  been  compelled  here,  to  give  a  single  farth- 
ing to  the  support  of  these  churches  which  receive  assistance  from  the  Clergy 
Reserve  Fund  1 

Rev.  J.  Roaf. — We  all  pay. 

Rev.  G.  Bell. — You  have  never  been  compelled  to  pay  a  single  farthings — 
The  reserves  are  not  public  property — they  never  belonged  to  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada, in  the  sense  in  which  public  property  is  generally  understood.  They 
were  appropriated  to  their  present  uses,  before  there  were,  literally,  what  may  be 
called  the  people  of  Canada,  and  while  thus  appropriated,  it  is  evident  that  the 
parliament  of  Canada  cannot  interfere  with  them,  without  the  sanction  of  th* 
parliament  at  home.  The  recent  message  from  the  government  at  home  state 
that  they  would  seek  the  power  of  transferring  them  to  the  control  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Canada.  They  have  to  ask  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  do  this,  but  the 
Imperial  parliament  has  not  yet  done  it;  and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  ita 
morality  and  religious  principle,  that  I  believe  it  never  will,  if,  then,  the  alie- 
nation take  place  at  all,  I  believe  it  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  Another  assertion  which  I  would  distinctly  deny, 
is,  that  there  are  two  favoured  churches,  lavouied  by  the  act  oi  1610.  The 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  are  mentioned  by  name,  for  the  reason  which 
I  have  already  explained  ;  but  the  mention  of  their  names  does  not  give  them 
any  favour  which  is  not  extented  to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  while 
I  maintain  that  there  is  no  favouritism  shown  to  these  churches,  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  the  population  of  Canada,  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  churches  altogether:  and  I  believe  that  while  this  feeling  is  enter- 
tained, there  is  a  desire  to  proscribe  certain  churches,  while  others,  placed  id 
similar  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  proscribed.  But  is  property  given  to  a 
church,  to  be  taken  away  merely  because  it  is  held  by  a  church  1  Is  a  church 
Wiwe  wicked  than  any  other  corporation  7     Why  are  all  other  corporations  to  be 
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allowed  still  to  hold  property  1  Why  is  every  individual  in  the  receipt  of  a  gfant 
from  the  erown,  to  continue  to  hold  that  property,  while  churches  are  tob«  denied 
this  right  1  If  it  could  be  shown  that  members  of  churches  are  worse  than  other 
classes,  or  that  churches  themselves  are  worse  than  other  corporations,  there 
might  be  some  apparent  reason  for  the  cause  which  is  advocated,  but  until  it  be 
shown,  there  is  no  reason  at  all.  There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  I  would 
say  a  word  or  two,  and  that  is  respecting  the  result.  Suppose  that  all  these  diffi- 
culties be  got  over— suppose  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  gives  the  desired 
power,  (which  I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case)  or  suppose  that  the  parliament  of 
Canada  takes  the  power  in  defiance  of  Great  Britain,  and  alienates  these  reserves 
from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted,  what  will  be  the  consequence*? 
Why.  all  right  of  property  will  be  thrown  loose.  I  do  not  hold  an  inch  of  pro- 
perty'by  deed,  and  if  this  were  to  take  place  I  should  be  glad  I  did  not,  because  I 
think  it  would  not  be  worth  a  straw.  My  reason  for  saying  this  is,  that  I  con- 
sider the  title  to  these  reserves  better  than  a  deed.  It  rests  on  national  faith, 
which  ought  to  be  superior  to  a  mere  expression  of  the  executive  in  a  deed.  But 
suppose,  as  an  ultimate  result,  that  the  church  be  deprived  of  her  property,  how 
would  matters  then  standi  It  is  said  that  the  church  did  without  endowments  in 
former  ages,  and  may  do  so  again  ;  and  that  I  readily  believe.  I  believe  that 
in  whatever  circumstances  it  pleases  our  Lord  to  place  His  church  in  this  world, 
He  will  give  His  church  grace  to  live  and  prosper,  and  to  do  her  work  under 
every  change.  If  He  calls  on  His  church  to  labour  in  this  world  without  state 
endowments  or  support,— nay,  opposed  and  persecuted  by  states  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world— then  He  will  give  her  grace  to  do  His  work.  But  if  it  pleases  Him 
to  bestow  on  her  property,  and  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  using  property  to 
His  glory,  He  will  hold  her  responsible  for  the  use  of  that  property  ;  and  she  has 
no  more  right  to  give  it  up,  than  to  give  up  any  other  privileges  which  her  Lord 
has  bestowed  upon  her.  In  whatever  circumstances  she  may  be  placed,  I  trust 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  will  have  grace  to  fulfill  her  great  mission.  If  she  b« 
persecuted  but  not  endowed,  I  trust  it  will  be  still  the  same.  If  she  be  endowed 
by  the  state,  and  her  means  of  usefulness  be  thereby  increased,  she  is  bound  U> 
use  those  means  in  the  service  ot  her  master,  and  is  responsible  to  him  for  that 
use.     [Time  expired] 

Rev.  W.  Ormston. — There  are  two  things  in  this  resolution  which  strike  me 
as  worthv  of  notice: — first,  the  power  of  parliament  to  meddle  with  this  property 
at  all — which  is  met  by  the  cry  of  "  vested  rights  ;"  secondly,  the  application  of 
these  reserves  to  secular  purposes,  which  leads  our  friends  here  to  say  something 
about  sacrilege.  Are  the  lands  occupied  by  the  church,  which  now  derives  benefit 
from  them,  the  property  of  the  members  of  that  church  1  We  think  not.  We 
believe  that  that  property  in  reality  belongs  to  the  country,  and  the  country  there- 
lore  has  a  right  to  do  what  it  chooses  with  it.  Are  any  classes  ot  public  servants 
proprietors  of  the  services  whence  their  salaries  flow'?  May  not  these  recipients 
of  the  prcceeds  of  the  reserves  justly  be  called  servants  of  the  state,  hired  to  per- 
ioral so  much  lobour  for  a  given  remuneration  ?  Are  not  judges  salaried  for  the 
administration  of  justice  1 — kings  lor  the  execution  of  laws'? — soldiers  for  the 
public  defence  1 — and  state-paid  clergy  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people? 
In  each  of  the  cases,  whether  the  parties  be  paid  in  land  or  money,  the  state  has 
a  clear  right  to  regulate  their  salaries— to  increase  them,  to  diminish  them,  or, 
if  deemed  desirable,  to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  In  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  many  sovereigns  did  pay  their  warriors  with  land.  Now 
ihough  the  clergy  of  this  country  have  certain  land  set  apart  as  the  source  of,  and 
security  for,  their  pensions,  while  they  are  thus  engaged  by  the  stale,  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  they  are  the  proprietors  of  these  lands.  These  lands  are  not 
even  held  by  them  for  their  own  personal  benefit.  All  private  property  is  thus 
held  :  The  man  who  holds  a  title  or  deed,  holds  it  for  his  own  particular  use. 
He  may  use  his  land  or  abuse  it,  as  he  pleases.  But  what  is  your  covenant  1 
you  have  not  a  deed  for  a  foot  of  land  in  Canada,  and  I  trust  never  will  hare  , 


although  I  may  remark  parenthetically,   that  according  to  what  we  have  been 
told  to-day,  if  ever  we  get  a  parliament  of  "high-toned  principle"— that  is,  of 
every  high  churchmen— these  gentlemen  will  get  a  patent  deed  lor  every  acre  of 
the  reserves,  and  then  of  course  they  will  be  theirs.     But  in  the  meantime,  I  say,, 
no  individual  clergyman  ever  has  been  the  proprietor  of  a  single  foot   of  land, 
as  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  patent  deed  in  his  own  name;  and  how,    there- 
fore, can  any  number  of  clergymen,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  pretend  to  the  proprie- 
torship of  this  land  1     According  to  these  gentlemen,  corporations  have  bodies  and 
souls.     According  to  fact  and  common  sense,  corporations  are  creatines  of  par- 
liament.    The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  of  Canada — though  the  latter 
has  been  somewhat  vilified  to-day,  by  one  of  our  rectorial  friends— can  be  omni- 
potent, if  we  are  to  believe  those  gentlemen.     That  is,  parliament  can  not  only 
create  a  corporate  body,  but  can  breathe  into  it  a  living  soul.     Horrible!     Ordi- 
nary corporations  have  in  direct  view  their  own  peculiar  benefit,  and  hence  they 
can  sell  their  right  to  railway  shares  or  bank  stock;  but  I  never  heard  rectors 
claim  that  they  can  bequeath  the  right  to   their  rectories,  to  their  children,  or 
sell  them  to  other  parties.     Again;  the  priesthood  is  a  corporation — an  endowed 
corporation — not  endowed,  however,  for  the  individual  good  of  its  members,  but 
for  the  common  good  and  welfare  of  the  country.     That  is  the  only  reason  why 
they  are  endowed,  as  indeed  they  admit.      They  are  mere  trustees  for  the  time 
being,  and  in  this   capacity  they  are  intrusted    with  the   management   of  these 
lands,  whence  their  salaries  are  drawn.     .Suppose,  now,  that  a  landlord,  instead 
of  a  King,  said  to  his  factor,   "  you  shall  have  the  use  of  a  certain  farm  gratis," 
and  the  factor  occupied  the  farm;  but  bye-and-bye,  the  landlord  might  find  that, 
he  did  not  need  a  factor — could  the  factor  say  he  had  a  vested  right  in  the  farm 
which  he  had  been  permitted  to  occupy'?     Certainly  not.      By  the  same  rule,  no 
clergyman  can  have  a  vested  right,  individually,  in  any  lands  or  salaries,  how- 
ever long  they  may  have  possessed  them,  or  however  laborious  their  duties,    The 
right  of  private  property  is  an  essential  element  in  society;  but  not  to  corpora- 
lions.     No  corporate  bodies  can  exist  till  parliament  exists.     They  are  creatures 
and  may  be  modified,  altered,  or  destroyed  at  the  will  of  parliament.      They  are 
human  affairs,  and  are  as  mutable  and  chanaeable  as  all  other  human  affairs. — 
And  we  believe  that   these  institutions — these  corporations,  civil   and    religious 
ought  to  be  preserved  just  so  long  as  they  are  beneficial,  and  no  longer.     They 
should  be  immediately  amended  when  discovered  to  be  inefficient,  and  utterly 
abolished  when  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the   country.      We   are 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  particular  corporation  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the 
well-being  of  Canada.     So   much  for  the  vested  rights.     We   cannot   see  any 
vested  right,  for  vested,  as  I  understand  it,  is  opposed  to  contingent.     They  have 
never  had  anything  beyond  a  contingent  claim,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  never 
so  ticklish  as  now.     The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  contingency  will  be  removed, 
and  the  lossof  the  reserves  be  made  matter  of  certainty,     1  say  that  in  takingaway 
these  reserves  we  are  conferring  a  boon  on  the  church  of  England  and  the  church 
of  Scotland;  for  if  they  were  but  once  untrammeled  from   these  influences^  they 
would  go  on,  increasing  in  usefulness,  even  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  if  any 
should  arise.     We  were  asked  by  Mr.  Evans  what  we  are  willing  to  give  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  lieu  of  the  reserves.     YvTlmt  have  we  to  givel     Nothing. 
When  did  Greorge  III— a  very  pious  king  in  their  memory— have  any  land  in 
Canada?     I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  single  foot  of  land  here,  in  which  to  have 
been  buried,  if  he  had  wished  to  be  brought  so  l\\r.     We  do  not  hold  the  doctrine 
that  any  King  or  Queen,  Picsident  or  Emperor,  owns  the  country  in  which  we 
dwell.     The  monarch  for  the  lime  being  is  only  the  head   of  that   corporation 
which  owns  the  whole  of  it,  and  which  is  responsible  fur  the  management  of  it. 
We  do  not  mean,thpn,  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  get  anything  instead  of 
the  reserves,  except  that  which  we  claim  for  ourselves— religious   freedom— th« 
rights  of  conscience.     Their  conscience  is  a  most  peculiar  one  at  present,  for 
they  complain  of  hardship  because  they  cannot  put  their  hands  info  my  pocket, 
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«©r  the  public  purse,  and  help  themselves.  We  send  men  to  Parliament 
to  manage  our  property,  and  believing  these  reserves  to  be  the  property 
of  the  country,  we  want  to  tell  them  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Now  a 
word  or  two  about  this  Parliament.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
many  things  since  we  came  here,  and  something  about  Parliament. — 
They  are  always  supreme,  it  is  admitted,  yet  there  may  happen  to  be 
manifest  injustice.  It  was  perfectly  right  in  the  legislature  to  give  pro- 
perty to  a  church,  but  it  will  be  exceedingly  wrong — impiously  wicked — 
horribly  sacrilegious — if  the  same  Parliament  takes  it  away.  Again: 
our  friends  say  Parliament  may  take  it  away.  We,  too,  say  it  may — we 
hope  it  will — I  had  almost  said  we  have  power  to  say  it  must ;  and  I 
>believe  that  an  enlightened,  but  dissatisfied  community,  will  say  the 
came.  -I  know  that  many  enlightened  churchmen  say  so.  Our  rectorial 
friends  here  confess  that  rather  than  be  continually  engaged  in  this  tur- 
moil, pleasant  though  it  be,  they  wrould  give  the  whole  up.  A  noble  and 
manly  confession!  But  we  are  told  it  would  be  terrible  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  reserves  to  secular  purposes.  We  can't  do  that  without 
educating  Roman  Catholics,  one  gentleman  said  ;  but  I  have  not  time 
to  enter  into  'that  point.  Suppose  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  railroads. 
We  should  prefer  education,  but  if  they  cannot  be  applied  to  education 
without  teaching  Roman  Catholicism  (though  I  believe  they  can),  then 
let  them  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  railroads  or  any  other  purpose. 
Who  does  not  know  that  in  many  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  ecclesiastical  property  .has  been  alienated,  again  and  again,  and 
applied  to  secular  purposes?  Even  in  England,  the  property  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  alienated,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
present  protestant  establishment.  Many  benefices  in  the  German  States 
were  applied  to  secular  .purposes.  And  when  prelacy  was  dethroned  in 
niy  native  country,  the  lands  were  chiefly  vested  in  the  King,  only  a  part 
being  vested  in  the  established  Church  of  Scotland — one  of  whose  min- 
isters is  found  here,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  prelacy,  and  holding  up  the 
skirts  of  a  system  which  has  deluged  his  native  heather  with  blood. 
Alae,  my  brother  !  alas,  my  brother  !  IC  the  alienation  of  the  reserve*? 
could  he  proved  to  be  sacrilege,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  can  be 
properly  used,  we  would  not  be  its  advocates  ;  but  believing  that  the 
■state  is  the  proprietor  of  these  lands,  we  say  that  the  state  has  full  power, 
and  a  perfect  right,  to  appropriate  them  in  any  way  which  a  majority  o4* 
the  people  may  determine.  But  "the  public  faith  is  pledged."  When 
and  where.? — how  and  by  whom?  We  have  often  heard  of  the  public 
faith  being  pledged  to  many  a  foul  job.  If  these  gentlemen  did  really 
understand,  when  they  engaged  to  discharge  this  work,  that  their  sala- 
ries would  not  be  meddled  with,  I  for  one  say,  let  them  enjoy  them  ;  but^ 
remember,  we'have  made  no  covenant  with  the  unborn  or  the  unordained. 
We  do  not  want  men  who  have  laboured  until  grey  hairs  have  grown . 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  to  be  turned  out  of  their  homes.  That 
is  not  proposed.  Let  there  be  a  generous  treatment  of  all  such  cases,  in 
crder  that  individual  hardship  may  not  be  inflicted.  We  say  generous, 
not  just.  God  forbid  that  justice  should  ever  reach  them  !  We  will  not 
weigh  their  claims  in  the  scales  of  justice,  but  will  rather  extend  chris- 
tian liberality  towards  them.  Something  has  been  said,  insinuatingly, 
about  the  encomiums  on  this  side  being  ironical.  We  do  not  like  to 
admit  that,  though  it  may  be  so  on  both  sides.     We  can  very  weli  con- 
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eeive  that  if  this  general  urbanity  and  kindness  of  manner  were  always 

manifested  towards  us,   we  should  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 

illiberaiity.     Our  worthy  friends.'the  rectors,  disclaim  dominancy,  and  in 

my  soul  I  believe  they  are  sincere.     But  in  proof  of  the  dominant  spirit 

>  Church,  I  would  refer  to  the  Church  newspaper,  the  organ  of  these 

hmen,  where  we  are  styled  "unreasoning  sectarians,"  left  beyond 

e ue  of  the  church,  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God  !     Had  these 

gentlemen  to  take  an  oath  after  they  were  ordained,  before  they  could 

administer  the  rite  of  marriage  ?    I — who  was  never  aught  else  than 

ioy-.V. — had  to  go  and  take  the  Oath  of  loyalty. 

33  &  :.  XV.  Bettridge.— We  have  not  that  to  do. 

lie*.  XV.  Ormston. — No,  but  I  had.     There  is  an  illustration  of  the 

. .jation  we  speak  of.     There  is  the  dominancy  of  which  we  com- 

They  insist  that  the  consciences  of  the  minority  should  be  held 

sacred*,  and  I  agree  with  them  j  but  let  them  not  forget  this  principle  in 

.  g  with  others.     In  all  proper  things,  we  will  aid  them,  rather  than 

injure  them.     Let  them  go  on  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world, 

ve  will  help  them,  to  the  best  of  our  ability.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  G.  Bell. — There  was  a  personal  allusion  to  me  in  the  last  speech. 

which  ougiit  not  to  be  reported  :  1  allude  to  the  charge  against  me  of 

h  containing  prelacy. 

-.  W.  Ormston. — I  said,  assisting  in  maintaining  prelacy — holding 

. ..-.;  .skirts;  that's  all.     I  meant  to  state  that  I  thought  it  strange  that 

Jant  of  those   venerable  sires  of  ours,  who  upheld  the  cross 

5't  the  sword,  should  be  found  assisting  in  maintaining  a  system 

once  covered  the  Scottish  heather  with  blood. 

K    /.  G.  Eell. — It  is  a  very  severe  charge,  made  against  me  personally. 

Chairman. — If  does  not  strike  me  that  the  observation  can  be  consid- 

ersonaily  offensive. 
Rev.  F.  Evaxs. — The   system   established   by   law  in  Canada  has 
.  g  in  common  with  the  English  system,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ormston, 
..  g  produced  such  disastrous  consequences. 
Rev.  XV.  Ormston. — It  is  against  a  system,  not  against  men,  that  we 
.  .     Do  n ■>!.  tl  erefore,  be  so  thin-skinned.     The  word  "  unchris- 
been  thfbwti       ainst  us,  but  we  did  not  complain.     1  am  an 
.  I  confess!  and  intend  to  be,  while  I  live  and  have  my  being. 
i  i  .-.  r>.  Cro.nyn. — I  find  some  difficulty  in  following  the  two  gentle- 
e  just  spoken  on  the  opposte  side.     One  of  them  I  do  not 
q  fo)|Ow„  because  he  has  led  into  paths  in  which  I  would  not  walk. 
"i  he  other  I  find  a  diiljculty  in  following,  because  of  the  extreme  rapidity 
which  be  has  combined  and  clustered  many   things  together  in  hw 
...   which  are  extremely  diverse  in  their  nature.     However    I  shall 
,'or,  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
on   the  side  advocated  by  the  other  gentlemen.     In  the  first 
it  is  boldly   asserted  that  there   is  the  power— and  not   only   the 
•   but  the  right — in  the  parliament,  to  do  that  which  this   resolution 
jgtya  the.y  ougiit  to  do— that  is,  to  take  away  the  property  which    has 
bestowed    by  the  crown  to  the  church.     But  I  take  it  that  the  gen- 
ii who  has  just  sat  down  has  answered  this  in  one  part  of  his  speech. 


He  said,  "  Did  not  the  Parliament  do  right  when  they  gave  it  1  and  will 
the  same  Parliament  do  wrong  in  taking  it  away?"  I  do  not  know  how 
he  or  any  man  can  prove  that  black  is  white,  or  that  white  is  black.  But 
he  must  be  able  to  do  it,  or  something  like  it,  before  he  can  prove  that 
the  Parliament  which  did  right  in  giving  the  reserves,  would  do  right  in 
taking  them  away. 

Rev.  W.  Ormston. — I  do  not  believe  they  did  right  when  they  gave 
the  reserves. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn. — The  point  of  his  argument  was  this :  "  We  are 
told  it  would  be  wrong"— and  he  uttered  it  with  great  vehemence — "  to 
take  away  this  property,  but  yet  parliament  did  quite  right  in  giving  it." 
In  this,  he  of  course  implies  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  can  do 
or  undo,  and  yet  be  right  whether  it  does  or  undoes  :  at  least,  so  it  ap- 
peared to  me.  The  gentleman  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  this  to 
himself— to  his  own  conscience,  which  appears  to  be  very  tender  ;  but  I 
think  he  certainly  cannot  explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  present. 
With  respect  to  the  matter  of  conscience,  of  which  he  has  spoken  :  he 
says  that  that  must  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  conscience  which  would  not 
make  us  feel  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  put  our  hands  into  his  pocket, 
and  take  away  his  property.  Now  I  say  that  this  is  an  unkind  and  unfair 
way  of  putting  an  argument  to  any  public  meeting :  it  is  unfair  to  accuse 
us  of  being  public  robbers,  just  to  give  point  to  an  argument  in  a  popular 
assemblage,  and  to  draw  forth  a  little  clap-trap  applause.  Altogether, 
we  have  been  speaking  a  little  more  plainly  to-day  than  we  did  yester- 
day. It  is  well  that  we  should  speak  plainly  ;  but  I  think  that  for  persons 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  to  give  utterance  to 
bitter  things,  hastily  and  vehemently,  is  unworthy  and  unbecoming.  We 
consented  to  enter  into  this  discussion,  with  an  expectation  that  we  should 
discuss  the  various  propositions  calmly,  clearly,  and  in  a  christian  spirit. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  there  would  be  an  absence  of  every 
thing  that  could  excite,  every  thing  that  could  irritate  every  thing  that 
could  annoy,  every  thing  that  could  provoke  personal  ill  will  between 
the  parties  engaged.  Such  was  the  information  which  I  received.  If  I 
had  thought  anything  else,  I  should  not  have  been  one  to  promote  or 
take  part  in  these  proceedings  ;  because  I  believe  that  we  are  inflicting 
very  great  moral  injury  on  the  people,  when  we  excite  bad  feeling,  or 
stir  up  foul  prejudices.  I  therefore  deplore  that  anything  of  the  kind 
was  introduced.  With  reference  to  what  was  said  personally  of  myself, 
that,  I  believe,  is  to  be  expunged  from  the  report.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  expunged,  indeed,  not  only  from  the  report  of  our  proceedings,  but 
from  the  memory  of  the  person  who  gave  utterance  to  it,  who  knows  that 
a  full  explanation  has  been  given  on  more  occasions  than  one — who 
knows  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case — and  who,  moreover,  fully 
understands  that  not  one  solitary  cent  of  the  money  paid  over  ever  en- 
riched me.  He  ought  to  know  that ;  and  yet.  he  spoke  to-day  of-'  grasp- 
ing" and  "avaricious" — but  yet  exceedingly  honest — conduct.  I  leave 
him  to  reconcile  these  things,  which  are  contradictory  to  each  other.  [ 
must  again  say,  with  regard  to  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke,  that  [ 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  notes  of  what  he  said,  in  cons-e 
quence  of  his  great  rapidity.  What  he  said,  however,  left  this  genera 
impression  on  my  mind— that  h°  proceeded  on  the  false  assumption  tba  t 
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the  property  is  the  property  of  the  public,  and  not  of  those  parties  fa 
whom  it  was  given;  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  present  holders  by 
right,  at  all,  although  bestowed  on  them  by  act  of  parliament.  He  drew 
a  distinction  between  public  and  private  property — between  corporate 
and  individual  property  ;  but  the  law  of  our  country  makes  no  such  dis- 
tinction. Property  is  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  whatever  kind  it  htr 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Canada  Company.  It  is  not  a  corporation,  but  a 
mere  company  of  merchants.  In  what  position  would  that  company 
stand,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  gentleman  were  carried  out  ?  They  got 
a  very  large  quantity  of  land — nearly  as  much  as  the  clergy  reserves,  or 
perhaps  more;  and  they  got  it  at  a  very  low  rate — for  a  mere  bagatelle, 
in  fact.  They  got  it  on  the  faith  of  the  country,  and  they  have  been 
speculating  in  it  ever  since  ;  some  of  it  they  have  sold,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  remains  unsettled ;  and  according  to  the  doctrines  of  this 
gentleman,  they  have  no  right  to  it,  at  all.  They  paid  for  it  but,  accord- 
ing to  this  new  doctrine,  they  have  abused  their  trust,  and  have  no  right 
to  hold  it.  I  cannot  agree  to  any  such  principle.  I  remember  hearing 
this  very  principle  preached  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  it  was  indig- 
nantly put  down  at  that  time,  and  the  country  has  been  silent  about  it 
ever  since.  I  rejoice  in  it.  Of  course,  that  company  obtained  a  great 
benefit — a  great  bargain — when  they  made  the  purchase  of  this  land  at 
so  low  a  price;  but  I  rejoice  that  their  title  has  been  secured  to  them, 
and  that  the  rights  of  property  have  in  their  case  been  maintained  by 
the  law  of  the  country-  I  think  that  our  property — the  clergy  reserves — 
stands  on  the  same  footing.  It  was  granted  to  us  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Gentlemen  say  that  as  long  as  we  live,  nothing  will  be  done  to 
deprive  us  of  our  privileges.  We  are  much  obliged  for  that.  But  we 
think  there  are  generations  yet  to  come  who  will  want  to  have  the 
ministrations  of  Christ's  gospel  amongst  them — more  especially  the  poor 
throughout  the  country;  and  we  therefore  feel  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  (as  I  have  said  before)  to  maintain,  by  every  constitutional  means 
in  our  power,  this  right,  and  not  to  part  with  this  property,  which,  like 
all  other  gifts  of  God,  has  been  committed  to  our  trust.  As  trustees  of 
it,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every  constitutional  means  in  order  that  it  may 
lie  preserved  to  the  sacred  purpose  lor  which  it  was  given.  I  cannot 
help  noticing  that  there  appears  to  be  a  wounded  pride  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day.  The  gentleman  who 
last  sat  down  instanced  the  Church  newspaper,  and  quoted  the  expression 
••  unreasoning  sectarians,"  from  its  columns.  Well  now,  that  is  wounded 
pride,  after  all. 

ReV.  W,  Ormston. — We  disclaim  it. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn. — That  is  wounded  pride. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns. — It  is  honest  indignation. 

Rev.  W.  Ormston. — Oh,  yes  !  we  have  a  great  deal  of  that,  and  we 
arc  proud  or  it. 

Kev  J.  Winterbotham. — Firstly  let  me  allude  to  the  matter  of  dis- 
courtesy which  we  have  been  charged  with  exhibiting  towards  th# 
rectors  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now,  I  have  no  feeling  of  discour- 
tesy or  icseiitment,  but  a  feeling  of  love  towards  them  all,  and  I  wish 
mat  they  were  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  state  ehurches.  We, 
ivjiu  pi.ead  for  the  secular  appropriation  of  the  clergy  reserves,  have  been 
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charged  with  a  desire  to  support  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  church.  I 
deny  the  charge.  We  are  not  the  supporters  of  the  man  of  sin,  but  ws 
are  his  public  reprovers,  whether  in  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
Church  of  Rome.  With  regard  to  appropriating  the  clergy  reserves  to 
the  purposes  of  general  education.  I  say  that  there  is  everything  in  such 
a  course  that  ought  to  command  the  attention  and  approval  of  a  minister 
of  God.  We  know  that  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  in  this 
country,  are  vast  indeed ;  they  are  deep — they  are  extensive;  and  every 
one  ought  to  feel  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
who  are  to  form  our  senators,  our  lawyers,  our  judges,  and  who  will  have 
to  manage  the  great  machinery  of  the  varied  public  concerns  of  this 
nation.  Yes,  this  nation !  This  nation,  which  in  future  years  will  stand 
high  and  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
population,  and  in  its  political  and  religious  influences.  If  our  opponents 
had  a  patriotic  feeling  they  would  say,  \*  We  will  give  the  clergy  reserves 
to  educate  the  people."  If  they  had  a  wish  to  see  Canada  stand  high 
in  literature  and  general  knowledge  in  future  generations,  they  would 
say  this ;  but  have  we  discovered  a  spark  from  such  a  soul  as  this  ?  Has 
there  been  an  intimation  that  they  would  relinquish  the  income  they 
possess,  to  educate  the  people  in  the  solitary  settlements  of  this  country  % 
I  repeat,  that  if  patriotism  existed  amongst  them,  it  would  lead  the  clergy 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  to  relinquish  their  unjust 
emoluments,  to  aid  in  the  great  wor'<  of  educating  the  people,  without 
respect  to  sect,  or  party,  or  name.  The  charge  of  aiding  the  dark  system 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who  speak 
of  courtesy.  When  have  we  done  it?  Where  have  we  done  it  ?  How 
have  we  done  it?  In  every  place,  and  at  every  time,  we  have  been 
ready  to  testify  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church;  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  through  the  whole  of  our  public  lives,  we 
have  been  pleading  for  the  rights  of  all,  and  we  have  protested  against 
the  domination  of  that  wicked  system  which  is  founded  in  darkness,  and 
leads  to  cruelty.  I  must  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Cronyn's  reference  to  the 
Canada  Company,  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  present  appropria- 
tion of  the  clergy  reserves,  was  far-fetched.  Is  not  the  concern  of  th© 
Canada  Company  a  fair  concern  of  trade  ?  Did  they  not  give  an  equiv- 
alent—or at  least,  did  they  not  give  a  price— for  the  lands  they  n&ve 
possess,  according  to  the  demand  that  was  made  upon  them?  To- cite 
this  case,  in  vindication  of  the  possession  of  public  property,  for  which 
not  a  single  farthing  has  been  given,  but  from  which  a  great  number 
of  guineas  has  been  taken,  is  a  logic  I  do  not  understand,  and  which  I 
believe  has  sprung  up  from  the  fountain  of  selfishness.  One  argument 
which  may  be  used  in  favour  of  the  appropriation  which  we  propose  is 
I  think,  unswerable.  It  is  this — that  by  appropriating  the  reserves  to' 
the  education  of  the  people,  the  benefit  would  be  extended  to  the  whole 
community.  The  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Baptist,  the  Congregationalist,  the  Presbyterian,  in  all  their  varied  divi- 
sions— all  would  have  the  advantages  of  the  plan  proposed.    Let  tha 

Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  abandon  their  unjust  pretensions i 

let  the  rectories  be  g-iven  back  to  the  people— and  let  the  whole  of  th« 
reserves  be  applied  to  general  educatiou  ;  and  then  what  a  glorious  statt 
of  affairs  would  be  produced.  There  would  be  harmony  instead  of 
^rife— union  instead  of  animosity.    The  people  would  grow  in  injell*. 
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gence  and  morality.  Religion  would  flourish.  We  should  get  higher 
salaries  than  £40  a  year,  and  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  prevailing  contention  banished  away.  The  parliament  would  meet 
in  love  ;  the  Governor  General  would  not  be  beseiged  at  his  door  with 
solicitations  for  rectories.  All  would  stand  upon  one  general  level: 
every  valley  would  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  made  low; 
the  crooked  would  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain  ;  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  would  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  would  see  it  together. 
— [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  W.  Ryerson — I  rise  to  introduce  the  next  and  last  proposition* 
which  is  in  these  words — 

"  That  the  Clergy  Reserves  have  proved  a  source  of  bitter  contention  to  the 
various  religious  sects — diffused  a  blighting  influence  over  the  Churches 
which  heve  participated  of  them — impeded  missionary  enterprise,  and  the 
geaeral  good  of  the  province." 

If  in  rising  to  address  you  I  should  manifest  a  little  trepidation,  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  the  array  of  talent,  eloquence 
and  learning  with  which  1  am  surrounded,  and  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  subject  before  us,  will,  I  trust,  plead  forme  an  ample  apology; 
more  especially  as  I  am  constitutionally  exceedingly  timid,  and  am  not  a 
skilful  or  an  agreeable  speaker  on  any  occasion.  I  feel  that  this  last 
circumstance  is  unfortunate,  because  all  of  us  know  that  the  relish  we 
may  feel  for  any  dish,  very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
served  up,  my  feelings  are  very  different  from  those  of  my  most  esteemed 
and  talented  friend,  who  has  so  much  delighted  this  assembly  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  I  am  not  glad  that  lam  here  I  do  not  feel  comfortable  in 
the  position  in  which  I  am  placed  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  duties  that  are  expected  of  me.  In  the  second  place,  I 
feel  that  the  principles  which  I  am  called  to  maintain  are  directly  averse 
to  the  principles  entertained  by  gentlemen  in  this  town  whom,  of  all  men 
in  Canada,  I  most  esteem  and  venerate — men  to  whom  I  am  under  very 
deep  personal  obligations,  and  therefore  gentlemen  whose  feelings  I 
would  regard  with  the  same  sacred  tenderness  and  concern  than  1  would 
regard  my  own.  However,  on  this  as  on  all  other  occasions,  duty  is  im- 
perative; and  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  my  countrymen  and  of  my  fellow  sub- 
jects, that  I  should  either  advocate  this  subject,  agreeably  to  my  own 
conscientions  principles,  or  perform  any  other  duty,  however  anxious  or 
unpleasant,  the  voice  of  the  people  in  that  respect  would  always  be  the 
voice  of  god  to  me.  The  subject  now  before  us  is  one  of  very  serious  and 
very  grave  importance  ;  but  before  entering  immediately  on  to  it,  there 
are  a  few  observations  that  I  must  make  on  facts  that  have  already  tran- 
spired. In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified  with  the 
actual— and  I  will  say,  if  you  please,  the  redeeming— influence  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  public  sentiment,  on  the  minds,  conduct  and  feelings  of 
respectable  intelligent,  and  impartial  men.  Every  individual  must  have 
been  delighted  with  the  dignified  and  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  two 
reverend  rectors  of  Woodstock  and  London.  All,  I  say,  must  have  been 
charmed  with  the  urbanity  of  their  manners,  and  the  dignified  seriousness 
which  has  marked  all  their  conduct,  from  the  commencement  of  this  try- 
ing but  most  interesting  discussion.  But  observers  must  be  struck  with 
the  fact  that  some  peculiar  and  constraining  influence  has  produced  tbi* 
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salutary  state  of  mind  in  these  gentlemen,  and  has  also  produced  a  not 
unwholesome  effect  upon  him  who  has  been  facetiously  ealled  the  Title 
Page — I  prefer  to  say,  the  Preface — of  the  church  in  this  country.  We. 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  experiencing  the  courtesy,  urbanity,  and 
kindness  which  have  been  manifested  on  this  occasion.  One  of  our  good 
rectorial  iriends  amused  us  this  morning  with  an  anecdote  about  Philip 
Tipsy  and  Philip  Sober  ;  and  that  anecdote  was  made  to  have  some  ap- 
plication to  us.  Now  these  very  courteous  rectors  appear  to  me  some- 
thing like  a  boa  constrictor,  after  he  has  gorged  a  bullock:  he  is  then 
quite  harmless,  and  can  be  approached  without  the  least  danger;  b.ct 
when  seeking  for  his  prey,  under  the  influence  of  hunger,  he  is  a  most 
formidable  and  dangerous  creature  indeed.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  rectors  hungry  and  rectors  full.  On  all  other  occasions,  they 
are  much  more  agreeable  companions  and  antagonists  when  they  have 
got  their  portion  and  are  full,  than  when  hungry,  and  struggling  an«. 
striving  to  obtain  a  meal.  While,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  admit  and  ad- 
mire the  very  peculiar  change  that  has  taken  place,  I  cannot  butteel  that 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  this  well-known  fact  in  natural 
history.  A  man  may  intrude  in  my  domicile  and  farm,  and  I  may  insist 
on  that  man  retiring ;  he  becomes  restive  and  contentious,  and  flogs  me 
and  drives  me  off,  till  he  gets  possession  of  half;  and  having  carried  his 
point,  he  forthwith  becomes  the  best  natured  fellow  in  the  world.  I  think 
I  see  aparallel  between  this  and  the  urbanity  of  the  rectors.  I  have  but 
one  thing  more  to  advert  to,  for  I  am  reminded  of  the  paucity  of  time.  It 
is,  the  very  great  change  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  produced 
om  all  of  us.  It  will  be  recollected  by  every  gentleman  connected  with 
this  important  controversy,  that  it  commenced  in  1819,  in  the  .application 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  the  Imperial  Government,  (under  the  co- 
lonial administration  of  Earl  Bathurst)  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  to 
incorporate  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  management  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves.  Up  to  that  time,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  clergy  reserves  than  any  other 
individual,  and  they  had  no  claim  to  them  until  that  application  for  a 
charter  was  made.  No  sooner  was  that  application  made,  than  the  body 
with  whom  my  reverend  friend  before  me  (Mr.  Bell)  is  connected,  put  in 
a  claim  for  their  share,  anc  commenoed  a  very  warm  agitation  in  favour 
of  it.  Of  course,  the  Preface  to  the  Church  of  England  was  not  altogether 
good  natured  about  this  new  born  rival.  Again  and  again,  he  stated  that 
that  agitation  originated  in  the  clamour  of  a  disappointed  party,  who  de- 
sired to  get  what  did  not  belong  to  them.  Every  one  knows  the  not- 
very-good-natured  feelings  which  existed  between  these  two  reverend 
bodies,  in  their  contention,  which  extended  over  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  and  involved  the  display  of  a  very  large  amount  of  pugnacity ;  for 
although  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotladd  were  rather 
in  the  minority,  they  sometimes  became  as  pugnacious  as  the  celebrated 
eon  in  the  Pickwick  papers,  who  shook  his  fist  at  his  father's  back,  when 
his  father  could  not  see  him*  In  1840,  fortune  favored  them,  and  they 
obtained  what  they  wanted.  We  know  the  story  of  the  greedy  lad,  who. 
with  his  mouth  full  held  both  his  hands  up,  and  declared  he  was  not  half 
lull  yet.  But  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  better  manners,  for  she  had 
scarcely  swallowed  her  prize  before  it  produced  all  the  soothing  effect?- 
of  a  good  dose  of  anodyne  j  the  sodorific  effects  were  immediate.     The 
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clergy  of  that  church  went  as  quietly  to  sleep  as  a  well  rocked  baby, 
and  never  awoke  until  yesterday,  when  they  appeared  anew  in  the  per- 
son of  my  reverend  friend  (Mr.  Bell).  The  interesting  creature  went 
to  sleep  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  now  wakes  up  a  perfect  butterfly ;  so 
perfect  that  my  friend  must  almost  doubt  his  own  identity.  Having 
rubbed  his  eyes  open  after  so  long  a  sleep,  he  tells  us  that  we  are  trying 
to  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  and  that  we  would  trample  on  a  sister 
church,  equal  in  purity  10  his  own.  Like  all  young  converts,  he  is  far 
more  zealous  than  the  fathers  before  him.  I  noticed  yesterday,  that 
when  the  reverend  rector  of  Woodstock,  with  that  gentleness,  grace, 
and  delicacy  which  mark  a'l  his  statements,  undertook  to  attack  tha 
voluntary  principle,  he  commenced  with  a  reference  to  the  apostolic 
church;  being  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  he  did  it  as  respectfully  as 
possible  ;  and  finally  he  got  as  far  as  the  time  of  that  very  good  king 
Constantine,  when  he  left  us  with  a  kind  of  awe.  But  when  our  younger 
brother  jumped  up,  he  went  straight  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and 
referred  to  the  magnanimous  benevolence  which  distinguished  the  early 
converts — a  benevolence  which  has  elicited  admiration  from  infidels. — 
He  explained  that  the  voluntary  sacrifices  of  that  period  proceeded,  not 
from  strong  principle,  but  from  the  fact  that  those  who  made  them  knew 
that  the  Roman  army  would  take  their  property  in  a  few  days;  ana 
therefore  they  gave  it  away  because  they  did  not  want  it  any  longer. — 
That  was  painful  to  me  ;  and  I  protest  in  the  sight  of  God  against  such 
statements.  But  while  I  do  protest  against  these  statements  of  yesterday, 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  increased  zeal  cf  the  reverend  gentleman  to-day. 
The  reverend  rectors,  feeling  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  spoke  of  the 
supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  authority  of  the  crown,  with  reveence, 
but  with  a  degree  of  firmness  and  decision.  But  our  friend  of  the  Church 
oC  Scotland  said  that  kings  and  queens  and  parliaments  have  no  rightful 
power  in  the  matter,  and  he  defied  them  all.  Now  this  agitation  was 
led  on  in  i825,  1826,  1828,  1830,  1833,  and  1835.  by  the  Hon.  W.  Morris, 
who  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  education  and  of  education  alone.  This 
is  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  the  course  of  our  friend 
here,  whose  new  born  zeal  against  the  appropriation  of  the  reserves  is 
so  strong  as  to  lead  him  to  care  neither  for  kings,  councillors,  parliaments, 
or  public  opinion.  So  much  for  the  attitude  of  parties  in  this  discussion. 
1  now  proceed  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  me.  The  first 
part  of  the  proposition  is,  "That  the  clergy  reserves  have  proved  a 
source  of  bitter  contention."  This  is  true — literally  and  unhappily  true. 
Xot  a  single  parliament  from  1824  up  to  1838.  ever  passed  one  session, 
without  this  subject  being  agitated,  with  the  most  anxious  feeling.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  in  every  one  of  the  sessions  of  1825,  1826,  1827, 
1828,  1829,  1830,  1833,  1835,  and  1836,  there  were  resolutions  or  reports 
on  the  subject ;  and  in  some  of  them  acts  were  passed  to  dispose  of  these 
reserves  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  every  instance,  these 
proceedings  were  neutralized,  not  by  an  upper  house,  but  by  a  kind  of 
ghost  of  an  upper  house,  rererred  to  by  Dr.  Burns ;  many  of  whose 
members  never  read  the  acts  which  were  sent  up  to  them.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  parliament  were  thus  neutralized,  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, by  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  kind  of  departed  ghost  of  an  upper 
house.  Most  of  you  know  what  were  the  feelings  which  these  proceed- 
ings engendered  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.     Y<# 
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know,  too,  what  were  the  results  on  the  feelings  of  the  country,  mth 
regard  to  that  House,  which  stood  in  the  face  of  every  improvement,  and 
at  every  principle  of  enlarged,  and  liberal,  and  useful  legislation — I  speak 
of  what  was  called  the  Legislative  Council.  Now  here  are  the  very 
earliest  effects  of  these  reserves.  First,  there  was  a  continual  collision 
between  the  two  houses  for  all  that  long  period  ;  and,  in  the  next  place? 
this  led  to  a  most  bitter — I  was  going  to  say,  an  unconquerable — opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  country,  against  those 
who  obstructed  their  views,  and  wilfully  subverted  the  rights  of  the 
people.  These,  I  say,  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  clergy  reserves.  The 
voices  of  your  members  were  raised  with  unaccountable  unanimity  for 
fourteen  long  years — so  much  so  that  when  the  very  last  vote  was  taken, 
with  regard  to  this  question,  the  Hon.  John  Robinson  and  all  his  minions 
in  power  could  only  muster  a  minority  of  four  against  thirty-six.  While 
the  struggle  was  thus  going  on  in  the  legislature,  what  were  the  effects 
on  the  electors  by  whom  that  legislature  was  returned  1  Let  the  painful 
and  the  agitating  history  ot  your  country  in  past  years  tell,  the  severity 
of  the  ordeal,  and  the  travail,  and  the  birth-pangs,  that  Canada  went 
through  in  bringing  forth  the  new  born  freedom  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  we  enjoy  at  the  present  time.  In  the  meantime,  what  were  the 
effects  with  regard  to  the  christian  community  ?  Here  I  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  plainly,  but  withont  any  intention  of  giving  offence  to  the  most 
delicate  or  fastidious  feelings.  The  effects  in  this  direction  were  seen  in 
a  system  of  misrepresentation,  of  vilifying,  and  of  disreputable  compa- 
risons between  the  church  and  other  bodies  of  christians — all  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  hostile  and  unpleasant  feelings.  The  Preface  to  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  very  first  to  wake  up  to  this  subject,  and  to 
give  expression  to  feelings  anything  but  consoling  to  his  fellow  christians 
around  him.  He  declared  plainly  that  the  religious  teachers  of  all 
Upper  Canada — excepting  only  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  a  "very  few  respectable  ministers"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — 
"  come  almost  universally  from  the  Repulican  States  of  America,  where 
they  gather  their  knowledge,  and  form  their  sentiments."  Considering 
this  circumstance,  the  Preface  said,  "it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the 
Imperial  Government  does  not  immediatly  step  forward  with  efficient 
help,  the  mass  of  the  population  will  be  nurtured  and  instructed  in 
hostility  to  our  parent  church  :  nor  will  it  be  long  till  they  imbibe  opinions 
anything  but  favourable  to  the  political  institutions  of  England."  This 
was  written  in  1826.  These  sentiments  were  reiterated  in  the  same 
language*  by  the  same  individual,  a  few  years  afterwards.  They  were 
also  reiterated  in  substance  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
well  as  by  the  Preface  to  that  Clergy — Dr.  Strachan.  Again  and  again, 
they  were  repeated  in  still  more  offensive  language,  under  the  direction 
of  that  church,  by  the  petitioners— said  to  be  6,000— who  signed  the 
petition  to  the  King,  which  was  carried  to  England  by  Dr.  Strachan, 
but  which  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  way 
which,  I  th«nk,  is  perfectly  understood  by  our  friends,  the  rectors. 
Among  other  things,  the  petitioners  used  this  language  in  regard  to  their 
fellow  christians  and  fellow  subjects— 

"  We  feel  with  deep  concern  the  great  injustice  of  the  effort*  now 
making  to  deprive  us  of  this  vested  right;  nor  can  we  suppress  our 
indignation  when  such  efforts  are  made  to  work  this  injury  upon  your 
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Majesty's  dutiful  subjects,  who  have  done  and  suffered  so  much  for 
their  loyal  acts  and  principles,  chiefly  by  persons  who  have  no  com- 
parative claim  upon  the  British  Crown,  and  who  are  either  ignorant 
of,  or  insensible  to,  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution." 

And  in  another  paragraph  of  the  same  petition,  the  opponents  of  the 
then  appropriation  of  the  reserves  were  styled  "  enemies  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Crown."  These  hard  words  were  used  in  reference  to 
20,000  of  the  best  men  of  Canada,  who  had  signed  a  counter  petition. 
What  were  tne  feelings  which  these  things  excited.  Ask  that  revered 
friend  (pointing  to  Mr.  Richardson).  Rise,  sir,  (addressing  that  gen- 
tleman) and  show  that  person,  once  perfect,  but  shattered,  and  broken, 
and  mangled  in  the  service  of  your  country.  Tell  this  audience  whether, 
having  fought  in  a  British  ship,  under  a  British  commander,  you  have 
forfeited  all  claims  on  the  Crown,  or  whether  you  are  insensible  to  the 
value  of  British  institutions.  Tell  me,  ye  who  say  that  the  opponents 
of  the  reserves  are  enemies  to  the  Crown,  how  many  of  those  who  re- 
ceived medals  in  honour  of  their  valour  and  their  services  in  the  war 
with  the  United  States,  were  members  of  that  church,  whose  petitions 
say  that  they  were  "igrionjnt  or  insensible  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  glorious  Constitution,"  I  have  more  than  twenty  extracts  marked, 
ail  breathing  the  same  disgraceful  spirit  and  feeling.  You  must  not  tell 
me  that  that  spirit  is  dead.  Look  week  alter  week  at  the  Church  news- 
paper, which  speaks  the  language  of  the  Church,  and  reveals  precisely 
the  same  animus.  Again:  further  to  show  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  I  pledge  myself  to  this  assembly,  to  prove  to  any 
assembly  of  intelligent  men,  that  this  question,  and  the  tyranny,  and 
fraud,  and  insult  connected  with  it,  in  the  establishment  of  the  rectories, 
brougot  about  the  rebellion.  For  that  rebellion,  you  are  indebted  to  this 
indelible  wrong,  which  has  pierced  many  a  heart,  and  agonized  many 
an  honest  spirit,  from  one  extreme  of  our  land  to  the  other.  Therefore  I 
say,  in  language  which  I  think  cannot  be  confuted,  that  the  clergy 
reserve  question  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  contention  and  strife,  in  the 
community  End  in  the  legislature,  from  the  commencement  of  its  history 
up  to  the  present  time.  If  that  proposition  has  been  established,  my 
next  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of— I  allude  to  the  blighting  influence 
of  these  reserves  "over  the  churches  which  have  participated  of  them  ;w 
in  other  words,  that  the  present  and  past  appropriation  of  the  reserves 
has  not  produced  any  good.  In  support  of  this,  I  will  refer  to  a  few  facts 
which  I  think  fully  establish  its  truth  ;  beginning  with  some  statements 
by  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  with  regard  to  its  state  in  Canada, 
in  1837.  Up  to  that  time,  if  official*  reports  are  correct,  that  church  had 
received  from  Great  Britain,  in  various  ways — by  government  grants,  by 
aid  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  &c. — upwards  of 
600,000  dollars;  while  other  denominations  had  not  cost  the  Bjitish 
government  one  York  sixpence.  These  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  what 
were  the  relative  positions  of  these  churches  at  that  time?  I  will  refer 
to  three  of  the  leading  districts  of  Upper  Canada^the  Home,  the  Gore, 
and  the  Niagara  districts.  First  as  to  the  Gore.  The  writer  from  whom 
1  quote  states  that  that  district  contained  43,920  souls,  whose  number 
was  rapidly  increasing;  yet  in  the  whole  district,  at  that  time,  there 
were  but  four  resident  clergymen,  and  one  travelling  missionary.    The 
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The  Niagara  district  at  the  same  lime  contained  32,996  souls :  along  the 
frontier  townships,  five  clergymen  were  stationed,  but  in  the  interior 
containing  20,000  souls,  none  had  been  provided.  In  the  Gore 
district,  there  was  one  traveling  missionary.  With  regard  to  other 
districts,  I  may  remark  that  there  wes  no  clergyman  for  fifty  milei 
stretching  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario,  from  Toronto  to  Dar- 
lington, containing  10,957  inhabitants.  When  the  Society's  Missionary 
passed  through  Newmarket  to  Holland  Landing,  in  May,  1837,  thosfc 
townships,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Toronto  had  received  only 
one  visit  from  a  clergyman  in  the  space  of  seven  months.  The  Preface 
to  the  church  in  Toronto  was  not  very  zealous  then.  In  the  Gore  dis- 
trict, many  settlers  had  had  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  Lord's  Supper 
during  a  space  of  three  years,  before  the  visit  of  the  society's  agent,  Mr. 
O'Neil.  What  was  the  state  of  other  denominations,  which  had  received 
<no  aid  from  the  British  government?  in  the  Toronto  district,  there  were 
at  that  time  4  or  5  Scotch  clergymen,  or  churches;  3  or  4  Baptist 
clergymen;  9  itinerant  Wesleyan  clergymen,  besides  a  large  number  of 
local  preachers,  25  meeting-houses,  and  100  meeting  places,  supplied  by 
gravelling  and  local  preachejs.  In  the  Niagara  district,  there  were  6 
Baptist  ministers,  9  congregationalists,  7  itinerant  Wesleyans.  and  a 
number  of  local  preachers,  with  15  chapels,  and  upwards  of  80  preaching 
places.  In  the  Gore  distriot,  there  were  3  or  4  Scotch  ministers  and 
churches,  4  independent  ministers  and  churches,  10  Wesleyans  and  24 
chapels,  besides  Baptist  ministers,  and  other  means  of  Grace.  Now 
contrast  these  two  systems— one  with  all  its  treasures,  the  other  without 
them.    [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn-1  rise  with  pleasure  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  <k>wn,  and  I  do  so  because  of  the  admirable  temper  which  he  has 
displayed,  although  he  has  said  many  things  which  indeed  sound  hard  to 
our  ears,  but  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  rebut  and  disprove  before  I 
close.  Before  I  commence  my  main  argument,  I  would  notice  what  he 
has  said  concerning  the  Church  newspaper.  Some  gentlemen  here,  1 
presume — indeed  I  know — imagine  that  the  Church  newspaper  is  a 
Church  organ.  The  Church  newspaper  is  a  speculation:  it  is  no  church 
organ,  and  never  has  been  one.  It  is  a  vehicle  of  information,  and  is 
used  as  such  but  it  is  no  church  organ,  and  the  church  is  not  at  all 
responsible — nor  do  I,  as  an  individual,  hold  myself  in  the  slightest  degree 
responsible — for  anything  in  regard  either  to  doctrine  or  spirit  which  that 
newspaper  sends  abroad.  Let  that  go  to  the  world.  Amongst  the  many 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  rectors,  that  is  not  a  change 
with  me :  it  has  been  my  opinion  for  years.  With  reference  to  this 
change  in  the  rectors  :  the  gentleman  who  has  now  sat  down  has  declared 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  us;  he  says  that  we  are  now 
urbane,  polite,  gentlemanlike,— and  he  has  said  something  even  more 
flattering  than  that.  Well,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  were  formerly 
not  so,  I  am  not  willing  to  plead  guilty  to  any  intentional  rudeness  to 
any  gentleman — either  in  recent  days  or  in  former  days.  If  I  have  been 
guilty  of  any  such  conduct,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  assuredly  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  and  will  make  the  most  ample  apology  and  reparation  which 
are  in  my  power.  But  there  is  one  remark  which  the  gentleman  made 
with  regard  to  the  change  effected  in  the  rectors,  which,  I  think,  goes 
some  way  to  nullify  part  of  his  own  argument.    He  says  we  have  caused 
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great  contention  and  strife.  None  of  ua  deny  that  there  has  been  great 
contention  in  Parliament,  but  we,  do  deny  that  we  have  been  the  cause 
at  it.  We  do  deny  that  we  have  sowea\contention  amongst  the  various 
sects.  He  has  alluded  to  bitter  contention  between  the  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  has  facetiously  described  the  concord  which 
was  finally  produced  between  those  churches,  and  whieh  it  would  have 
been  most  desirable  to  see  among  all  professing  christians.  I  know,  as 
he  has  said,  that  misrepresentation  and  vilification  have  been  produced 
by  the  clergy  reserves,  but  on  which  side  have  these  misrepresentation 
and  vilification  been?  There  have  been  misrepresentation  and  vilifica- 
tion of  the  very  worst  kind,  in  order  to  excite  passions,  to  nurture  preju- 
dice, and  to  perpetuate  bad  feeling  in  the  minds  of  persons  instructed 
concerning  this  subject,  in  the  country.  The  gentleman  has  frequently 
referred  to  a  person  under  a  name  which  I  do  not  like  to  repeat.  It  was 
not  altogether  courteous,  and  I  do  not  like  to  use  it  after  him.  He  spoke 
frequently  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

Rev.  W.  Ryerson — I  beg  to  disclaim  all  offensiveness  in  the  word 
tised.  I  merely  referred  to  the  Bishop  as  the  Preface — as  leader,  or 
head,  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn — There  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  many  agitating 
scenes  iu  which  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  has  been  engaged,  in  this  country, 
(and  he  has  now  been  here  nearly  half  a  century.)  he  may  have  at 
times  given  utterance  to  things  which  caused  feelings  on  the  minds  of 
those  concerning  whom  he  spoke.  That  feeling  ought  not  to  prejudice  them 
altogether  against  a  system,  or  to  influence  them  to  set  themselves  in 
opposiiion  to  what  is  in  itself  right  and  just,  and  what  has  been  proved 
to  havg  a  righteous  tendency  in  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
country.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  application  made  for  a  charter  in 
1819:  he  said  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  an  application  was  made  in 
order  to  obtain  a  charter  to  incorporate  the  church  corporation,  to  take 
care  of  the  reserves,  and  he  slipped  in  the  assertion  that  they  never  had 
a  claim  to  them  before.  Now  to  say  that  is  a  non  sequitur.  They  asked 
for  a  charier  to  take  care  of  them  ;  but  because  there  never  was  an 
incorporation  to  take  care  of  them  before,  therefore  they  had  no  claim  ! 
Documents  to  the  Governor  (introduced  yesterday),  sent  at  the  time 
when  the  constitutional  act  was  passed,  and  a  variety  of  concurrent 
testimony,  show  that  there  was  always  a  claim  made  for  the  church  of 
England — that  that  claim  was  always  maintained — and  that  it  was  not 
first  thought  of  1819.  when  a  charter  was  sought  to  take  care  of  the 
reserves.  These  lands  had  suffered  great  damage  throughout  the 
country  ; — the  property  was  going  to  waste  because  no  one  had  any 
charge  of  it ;  and  a  charter  was  obtained  in  order  that  some  one  might 
exercise  the  necessary  supervision  and  care.  The  gentlemen  has  spoken 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  paid  from  England  for  the  clergy  here.  They 
have  come,  however,  from  the  church  people  at  home — they  are  volun- 
tary contributions — they  are  liberal  gilts  to  ministers  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire.  The  British  government 
contributed  a  very  small  portion— and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time— tp 
the  funds  of  the  Propagation  Society.  Its  income  now  exceeds  £94,000 
•-year.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  gave  £14,000 
a»jrear  U  the  society,  but  after  a  period  that  waa  withdrawn.    The  fund* 
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/af  which  this  gentleman  haf  spoken  as  having  been  contributed  by  that 
society  were  not  contributed  by  the  slate,  and  were  paid  to  men  wfto 
made  a  bargain  with  the  society  when  they  left  home.  Many  of  them 
left  preferment,  connections,  and  families,  and  came  to  Canada — then  n 
wilderness — to  continue  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  on  a  stipulated 
sum— small  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  small  as  it  must  appear  to  everr 
one.  £200  a-year  was  given  to  each  person  who  came  out ;  and  in  this 
way,  the  amount  was  paid  to  these  individuals,  who  labored  hard  and 
long.  Some  of  those  who  came  out  on  these  conditions  under  that 
society  have  only  lately  been  called  hence  to  another  state  of  being. 
But  it  is  6aid  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Imperial  act,  very  large  amounts 
were  received  by  the  church,  and  that  this  corporation  got  large  amounts. 
Now,  it  will  surprise  a  great  many  to  hear  that  up  to  a  very  recent 
period  (I  don't  know  exactly  the  date,  but  it  was  much  later  than  the 
act),  scarcely  anything  was  forthcoming  out  of  the  reserves  for  the  funds 
of  the  Church.  There  were  very  limited  sales,  as  we  know.  Their 
very  very  small  funds,  and  very  large  expenses;  much  larger  expenses, 
indeed,  than  there  ought  to  have  been,  considering  that  the  whole 
amount  contributed  was  very,  very  small.  It  is  only  recently  that  sales 
have  been  effected  upon  a  large  scale,  and  that  any  large  amount  has 
been  contributed.  When  I  came  to  this  country,  I  came  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  as  I  was  placed  on 
their  list  to  receive  £200  sterling,  per  annum  for  my  labours,  while  1 
remained  m  this  country.  Scarcely  had  1  arrived  in  Canada,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  by  the  Home  Government,, 
difficulties  arose  in  this  country,  and  ]5  per  cent  was  deducted  from  my 
salary.  It  was  thus  reduced  to  £170,  which  I  have  since  received  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange,  without  any  premium.  This  is  my  case,  and' 
it  is  the  case  of  many  others.  Thus,  then,  the  clergy  have  not  been 
receiving  out  of  the  clergy  reserve  fund  any  large  amount.  The  church 
has  not  been  deriving  the  immense  wealth  which  she  has  represented 
as  receiving.  They  have  been  literally  receiving  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  out  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  Fund.  When  the  arrangement  was 
entered  into  by  the  government  at  home  with  the  Gospel  Propagation 
Society,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant,  the  Government 
stipulated  that  the  Clergy  on  the  list  of  the  Society  should  receive  £170 
per  annum,  out  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  fund.  I  know  there  are  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  who  came  out  to  this  country,  and  who  had  stipulated 
salaries  from  societies,  just  as  I  had.  Perhaps  they  have  them  still — I 
don't  object  to  them  for  it;  and  if  those  societies  can  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Government  here  to  pay  them  their  salaries,  instead  of 
receiving  them  irom  home,  in  order  that  the  societies  might  appropriate 
them  to  other  colonies,  I  shall  not  find  fault  with  it.  That  was  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Propagation  Society.  The  colonies  of 
Britain  are  extended,  and  are  increasing  in  population;  their  religious 
wants  are  daily  increasing;  and  the  population  of  the  new  Colonies 
being  mainly  poor,  they  require  to  be  supplied  with  the  ministrations  of 
religion.  If  left  without  these  ministrations,  most  assuredly  they  must 
suffer,  and  a  great  injury  must  be  inflicted  on  generations  to  come.  That 
Society  seeks  to  meet  these  wants,  but  it  can  only  do  it  imperfectly  and 
to  a  very  small  degree  in  comparison  with  what  ought  to  be  done — 
witn  what  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  parent  country  to  do.    But  to  the 
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full  extent  of  its  ability,  that  society  seeks  to  supply  religious  instruction, 
and  the  means  of  grace,  to  the  poor,  resident  in  the  distant  colonies  of 
the  empire.  What  the  society  has  withdrawn  from  Canada  has  been 
applied  to  Australia,  New  Zeland,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  But  we  cfo 
not  murmur.  If  we  had  remained  on  the  funds  of  that  society,  we  might 
have  been  sure  that  British  faith  would  have  been  kept  with  us  far 
better  than  it  has  been  :  probably,  there  would  nothave  been  a  withdrawal 
of  a  portion  of  our  income,  as  has  already  taken  place  ;  nor  would  the 
whole  of  it  have  been  jeopartized  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Tbre 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  alluded  to  Mr.  Morris,  who,  he  said,  had 
always  voted  that  the  clergy  reserve  fund  should  be  devoted  to  education. 
So  far  as  I  know  anything  of  his  history,  Mr.  Morris  has  been  the  stren- 
uous advocate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  the  reserves:  he 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  put  forwatd  the  claim  of  that  church,  and  he 
nrged  it  to  a  successful  issue  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he  voted  for  the 
alienation  of  the  reserves  after  he  had  struggled  to  obtain  the  claim  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  dont  think  that  he  has  voted  for  their  appli- 
cation to  educational  purposes.  The  assertion  to  the  contrary  sounds 
strange  in  my  ears,  because  I  knew  that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  him,  he  was  anxious  that  the  portion  belongin-g 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  religious 
uses  of  that  Church.  The  gentleman  has  alluded  to  ccntention  in  Pap- 
liament,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  before  us.  But  the  reference  is  incon- 
clusive. Parliament  cannot  properly  be  called  a  religious  body,  and 
*  religious  sects"  are  the  words  of  the  resolution.  We  know  there  has 
been  great  contention  in ■P^.r'uinlcnt ;  but  I  worild  ask  :  Did  the  Book  of 
Grievances  consist  sole'}  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
Clergy  Reserves  were  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, — that  the  burnings, 
murders,  and  loss  of  life  and  property  which  took  place  on  that  occasion 
were  caused  by  the  Clergy  Reserves.  The  whole  Book  of  Grievances, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  ninety1  resolutions,  were— we  are  told — nothing: 
the  Clergy  Reserves  diii  all.  I  do  not  believe  it  :  it  is  contrary  to  fact 
There  were  other  points  which  occupied  a  far  more  prominent  position 
amongst  the  grievances  put  forward  by  the  grievance-mongers  of  that 
day  ;  other  things,  far  more  calculated  to  stir  up  the  feelings  o^  the  people. 
And  now,  to  serve  a  purpose,  all  these  things  are  to  be  forgotten,  and  it 
is  to  be  said  that  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  Rectories — solely  and 
entirely — armed  man  against  man,  and  caused  bloodshed  and  strife.  I 
say  that  is  not  ingenuous  :  it  is  not  borne  out  by  fact.  To  prove  this,  the 
gentlemen  must  show  that  all  the  other  grievances  were  as  nothing,  and 
that  they  were  so  considered.  We  know,  however,  that  MeKenzie'a 
Book  of  Grievances  put  prominently  forward  other  grievances,  which  were 
the  subjects  of  harangues  at  the  hustings,  which  filled  all  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  which  excited  the  had  passions  of  the  people  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  issue  which  we  all'so  much  deplore.  The  Reverend 
gentleman  also  alliuded  to  the  language  used  in  some  petition,  of  which 
I  know  nothing.  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  use  of  such  language  con- 
cerning any  man  who  had  served  his  country  and  his  king—who  had  stood^ 
forward,  as  every  man  ought' to  do,  under  the  British  flag,  in  any  part  ot 
the  world;  I  should  be  sorry  to  speak  of  such  a  man  in  a  disrespectful  way. 
I  would  rather  grasp  his  hand  as  a  brother,  no  matter  what  denomination 
he  belongs  to— no  matter  what  name  he  culled  himsellj  I  should  hail  him 
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as  a  fellow  citizen— a  fellow  subject — who  had  done  his  duty  under  \he 
glorious  flag  which  we  all  so  much  love,  and  which  I  trust  we  shall 
maintain  till  death.  I  have  never  used  such  language  as  has  been  quoted 
and  I  think  it  not  right  to  burthen  a  discussion  of  this  kind— which  was  to 
have  been  on  principle— with  exciting  topics  of  that  nature.  As  to  the 
gentleman  present,  to  whom  such  pointed  reference  was  made,  I  may  say 
that  I  honour  him  though  I  never  saw  him  before  :  I  honour  him  for  what 
has  been  said  of  him,  and  sorry  indeed  should  I  be  to  think  that  I  had  by 
any  means  put  my  hand  to  a  petition  which  spoke  slightingly  or  disrespect- 
fully of  him,  or  others  like  him;  and  therefore  all  that  the  last  speaker 
has  said  on  this  point  falls  to  the  ground.     [Time  expired.] 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns. — As  allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Morris,  I  may 
state  that  up  to  1823  he  always  advocated  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  that  year  he  brought  forward  ten  resolutions,  concluding  with  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  that  Church.  But  in  1826  he  was  the  mover  of  other  ten 
resolutions,  one  of  which  referred  to  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  to  the  claims  of  the  other  bodies,  and  another  of  which 
affirmed  the  desirableness  of  alienating  the  Reserves  from  the  Church, 
and  applying  them  to  education.  From  that  period  downward,  Mr.  Morris 
held  the  views  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Ryerson,  though 
he  nevertheless  continued  a  friend  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  J.  Roaf. — I  presume  we  all/eel  that  we  are  now  approaching  the 
close  of  our  discussion,  or  collision.  While  I  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  proceedings,  have  enjoyed  the  mental  treasures  that  have  been 
brought  forth,  and  have  felt  very  sensibly  the  urbanity  and  generosity, 
and  the  gentlemanly  and  christian  feeling  displayed  by  those  opposed  to 
us,  I  have  all  the  way  through  been  burthened  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  Clergy  Reserves  have  occasioned  a  meeting  like  this,  in  which 
we  come  together,  not  to  strive  to  elicit  truth  with  respect  to  some  impop- 
tant  point  of  belief,  or  of  morals,  or  of  action,  but  to  contend  on  a  question 
which  involves  a  large  amount  of  sectional  animosity  and  ill  feeling.  I 
and  my  friends  came  here  to  help  to  wrest  away  what  we  think  now  en- 
dangers the  interests  of  the  community  ;  and  we  are — though  perhaps  not 
intentionally — regarded  as  robbbers,  attempting  to  commit  spoliation,  if 
not  sacrilege.  These  gentlemen  think  we  desire  to  pull  down  their  churches 
and  to  commit  injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fee!  that  they  keep  hold 
that  which  the  community  are  entitled  to — that  they  have  got  their 
hands  into  the  public  treasury,  and  make  up  their  deficiencies  out  of  taxes 
levied  on  us — in  fact,  that  proceeds  of  lands  belonging  to  the  country  are 
taken  and  applied  to  maintain  their  system,  against  us.  We  have  a  sense 
of  wrong,  and  our  consciences  are  violated  in  this  respect,  as  their  con- 
sciences are  violated  by  the  efforts  we  make.  Here  are  some  of  the  results 
of  the  Chergy  Reserves,  and  I  think  that  they  fully  justify  the  proposition 
we  are  now  considering,  and  by  which  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact, 
that  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  Upper  Canada  has  been  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Reserves  have 
been  appropriated.  What  is  the  fact  ?  are  not  the  denominations  separated 
here  in  a  manner  most  painful  ;  while  in  the  United  States,  the  same 
denominations  exist,  generally  speaking,  in  a  state  of  far  greater  amity. 
And  why  is  there  a  difference  ?  They  hold  the  same  principles  there  and 
here  j  but  we  here  are  estranged  because  of  this  political  interference — 
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became  of  this  matter  of  Clergy  Reserves— because  of  the  efforts  of  stfne 
to  acquire  public  property,  and  to  set  it  apart  for  ecclesiastical  uses — 
because  others  feel  that  they  are  not  put  upon  a  level  in  this  respect,  and 
if  they  were,  their  consciences  would  prevent  their  taking  any  portion  of 
such  property.  If  certain  denominations  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
inequality,  and  take  these  Reserves,  they  would  not  be  separated  from 
other  evangelical  denominations.  The  Free  Church,  when  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  stood  aloof  from  us  ;  bnt  no  sooner  did  it  get  rid  of  this  thick 
clay,  as  Isaiah  calls  it,  than  the  Free  Church  became  one  of  us-  In  To- 
ronto, when  we  call  a  public  meeting,  we  know  who  will  come — we  know 
that  we  shall  have  the  presence  of  the  denominations  that  do  not  touch 
the  Reserves.  Let  a  denomination  once  touch  these  Reserves,  and  they 
forthwith  stand  apart  from  us  on  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  all  other 
great  moral  and  social  questions  ;  whereas,  they  join  us  if  they  have  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Clergy  Reserves.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
this  system.  It  has  operated  on  churches  in  a  similar  manner — injur- 
ing and  often  convulsing  them.  I  am  sure  that  many  around  me 
can  call  to  mind  churches  which  were  once  great  and  useful, 
but  which  were  torn  in  pieces  by  this  circumstance.  Not 
many  months  ago,  a  gentleman  came  to  me  and  asked  to  take  land 
to  endow  my  own  Church.  Had  I  done  so,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  ?  Had  I  been  suspected  of  being  capable  of  doing  it,  a  broad  line 
would  have  been  drawn  between  myself  and  other  denominations.  For- 
tunately I  have  got  property  which  saved  me  from  temptation,  but  many 
others  are  less  fortunate  ;  and  I  know  that  my  brethern  watch  one 
another  with  more  or  less  uneasiness,  because  of  these  infamous  tempta- 
tions that  are  held  out  to  them.  No  sooner  does  ihe  government  list 
come  out  than  we  look  to  see  what  denominations  are  taking  aid  from  the 
Reserves.  Such,  I  repeat,  are  the  injurious  influence  of  the  system.  It 
has  operated  similarly  through  all  the  settlements  of  the  country.  Years 
ago,  when  hardy  pioneers  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  they  were 
lollened  by  plain  missionaries  of"  the  gospel,  who  sought  to  partake  of 
their  poverty,  not  of  ease  and  comfort.  Small  churches  were  thus  formed, 
and  a  great  work  accomplished.  When  settlements  were  formed,  the 
influence  ot  the  Reserves  enabled  parties  to  come  in  and  make  a  stand 
against  these  poor  but  good  men.  These  new-comers  had  around  them 
the  weight  of  official  consequence  and  importance:  they  established  the 
official  class  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  every  respectable  man  that  came 
there  must  belong  to  that  narrow  circle,  or  be  beyond  the  reach  of  office. 
Many  settlements  in  the  country  were  rent  in  pieces  by  this  circumstance. 
Those  who  disliked  it.  and  complained  of  it,  were  charged  with  disaffec- 
tion— with  rebellion.  I  came  to  this  country  about  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  and  the  general  opinion  of  all  with  whom  1  conversed  was,  that 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  Rectory  and  Reserve  question  (the  Rectories 
had  been  .established  the  year  before.)  I  need  not  refer  to  the  collisions 
That  took  place  between  the  two  Houses  oi  Parliament.  We  know  that 
the  House  oC  Representatives  and  the  Legislative  Council  were  at 
daggers  drawing  through  a  long  series  of  questions,  upon  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  question.  The  Legislative  Council  plainly  negatived 
what  the  people,  through  the  House  of  Assembly,  had  done  ;  but  never 
condescended  to  make  any  proposal  of  their  own.  Again:  this  proposition 
says  that  the  Clergy  Reserves  have  impeded  missionary  enterprise. — 
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Instead  of  gentlemen  relying  upon  the  law  of  love,  they  have  been  upheld 
by  the  government.  Instead  of  cultivating  missionary  feeling,  they  have 
made  the  government  a  missionary  Society.  Missionary  feeling  has  been 
stultified  and  checked.  Instead  of  gentlemen  being  supported  by  the 
prayers  and  contributions  of  t lie  bodies  they  represented,  they  have  come 
dependent  on  the  government;  and  thus  has  missionary  feeling  been 
strangled  and  thwarted.  The  system  his  gone  on  twenty-six  years,  and 
we  now  see  as  much  heat  and  anger  as  were  in  existence  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  1810.  One  gentleman  has  said  that  that  will  be  an  unhappy 
period  when  these  reserves  shall  b^  withdrawn  f  om  their  present  appli- 
cation, I  think  the  contrary.  The  p  ripd  when  the  spirit,  to  which  I  have 
ao  verted  shall  be.  quenched,  will  not  be  an  unhappy  period.  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  these  gentlemen,  not 
to  strive  to  get  from  them  (heir  property,  hut  to  join  with  them  in  ad- 
vancing matters  of  common  interest,  in  relation  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  country.  Gentlemen  ask  us  what  the  voluulajy  principle  is  Mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  are  actually  putting  in  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  law 
of  love— the  sufficiency  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of 
God's  cause.  The  belief  that  sufficient  cannot  be  raised  without  com- 
pulsion ;  in  defiance  of  the  plain  fact  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  New  Testament,  speaks — the  only  law  established 
by  Jesus  Christ.  The  time  will  come  when  these  gentlemen  will  no 
longer  ask,  What  is  the  voluntary  principle  ?— when  they  will  find  in  their 
own  experience  and  observation,  that  that  principle  is  sufficient  toemploy 
all  the  ministers  that  God's  i^race  bestows  on  a  church  ;  lor  it  h  a  fact — ■ 
that  there  has  been  no  oommuuity  yet  pointed  out.  in  which  the  funds 
were  not  equal  to  the  gifts  that  Go.:  has  bestowed.  It  is  true  the  funds 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  evangelization  of  the  world  ;  but  neither  are  the 
talents  and  grace  which  the  community  possess  equal  to  that  tusk.  We 
shall  see  a  better  state  of  things  than  this,  but.  it  will  not  he  without 
agitation;  and  baneful  as  this  agitation  is,  I  conless  I  am  ready  to  do 
anything  I  can  to  stir  up  the  people  to  endeavour  to  get  these  churches 
to  cease  their  reliance  upon  government,  and  to  cast  themselves  on  the 
people.  I  say  I  am  ready  to  help  the  people  to  take  away  these  battle- 
ments, for  they  are  not  the  Load's — to  take  away  these  earthly  provisions, 
which  are  so  injurious  to  them,  so  wrongful  to  others,  and  so  poisinous 
to  politics  and  religion.  It.  has  been  said  that  if  the  reserves  were 
withdrawn,  the  Church  of  England  could  not  be  supported  in  the  colony. 
Why,  I  believe  that  if  they  were  withdrawn  now,  the  Church  of  England 
would  show  an  amount  of  activity  which  she  has  never  yet  shown  in  this 
colony.  The  experience  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  proved 
this.  She  has  brought  forth  wonders  of  energy  and  wealth  since  her 
separation  from  the  state  ;  and  the  Church  of  Epgland  would  surely  not 
do  less.  The  nrethern  that  were  left  behind  by  the  Free  Church  will  do 
as  much,  when  the  time  of  trial  comes.  Whatever  help  I  can  give  shall 
be  directed  to  cast  these  churches  on  their  own  resources,  and  the  aid 
which  God's  providence  may  confer  upon  them  ;  for  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
ill  feeling  is  generated  and  the  improvement  of  the  Province  retarded, 
by  these  reserves?  The  last  speaker  told  us  very  distinctly — but  per- 
haps unintentionally — that  the  present  system  set  colony  against  colony. 
He  said  he  was  sent  out  by  a  society  at  home,  along  with  other  mission- 
aries, that  the  society  had  sent  them  out,  got  the  government  to  support 
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them  and  that  then,  the  funds  which  were  to  have  come  to  this  colony 
were  given  to  other  colonies  ;  so  that  other  colonies  are  receiving  benefit 
at  the  expence  of  Canada,  according  to  this  system.  Is  not  thai  an  inju- 
rious act  with  regard  to  us  as  a  colony  in  comparison  with,  and  in  relation 
to  others — colonies  towards  "'horn  we  would  wi«h  to  feel  true  affection  ? 
I  wish  and  hope  that  we  may  part  from  ur  brethren  on  the  other  side 
with  a  perfect  understanding.  They  do  not.  see  how  we  can  have  con- 
scientious scruples  on  this  subject.  I  say  that  for  the  public  property  to 
be  taken  for  the  support  of  the  religion  of  these  gentlemen  is  wrong  to 
us;  and  they  would  no  doubt  participate,  in  the  feeling  if  their  property 
— or  rather  public  property,  in  which  they  are  inte-ested — were  taken 
and  applied  to  sustain  my  religion.  In  that  respect  my  conscience  is 
violated  by  what  is  taken  under  this  system.  It  is  a  gross  wrong  to  take 
public  p-operty,  and  not  to  let  Roman  Catholics  share  in  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  share  in  the  government — 'hey  contribute  their  share 
of  the  taxes— and  they  have  an  interest  in  this  property  ;  and  to  take  this 
property  wholly  from  them,  and  apply  it  to  Protestants  alone,  is  a  fraud 
u\m\  a  wrong.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  any 
of  us,  except  as  far  as  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  parliament  goes*  Ab- 
stract justice  requires  that  they  should  share  the  reserves,  as  well  as  the 
Protestants.  One  other  objection  which  I  have  to  the  existing  system 
is.  thai  it  is  a  spsiem  of  hypocrisy.  Put  up  Episcopacy  and  knock  down 
Presbyterianism — or  pull  down  both,  and  put  Methodism  or  Congrega- 
tionalism in  their  places — and  you  have  the  merit  of  consistency,  if  of 
nothing  else.  But  our  present  system  is  a  system  of  public  hypocrisy, 
because  it  treats  all  doctrines  alike.  File  state  regards  all  as  equally 
convenient — the  people  think  all  equally  true — the  philosopher  deems  all 
equally  false.  Thai  was  said  of  the  heathenism  of  the  early  ages,  but  I 
U  or.  it  is  equally  true  of  our  present  system.  It  I*  vain  to  expect  that 
you  support  religion,  when  you  recognize  all  creeds,  and  build  up  one  to 
counteract  and  destroy  another.  My  time  is  expired,  and  1  can  therefore 
only  repeat  that  I  very  much  admire  the  spirit  which  has  been  shown 
here,  and  that  I  trust  that  we  shall  part  with  a  perfect  understanding  of 
each  other.  * 

..  F.  Evans— We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  excitement  and  irri- 
tation which  are  alleged  to  prevail  upon  this  subject.  Now  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  report  of  our  proceedings  will  go  forth  to  the  com- 
munity, and  my  hope  is.  that  it  will  go  into  every  house  in  the  Province, 
and  be  read.  It  wns  with  that  desire  that  I  courted  this  public  discus- 
sion, and  I  do  not.  regret  it.  I  rejoice  at  it  ;  ami  I  feel  satis  ied  *hat  when 
this  report  goes  abroad,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  will  read  about  a  degree  ol  excitement  on  this  question  which 
they  have  never  fell.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  feeling  in  regard  to  it  is 
not  nearly  so  strong  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  or  iimongst   the 

rs  generally,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be.  Any  such  excite- 
rniint  exists  only  on  the  occasion  of  public  meetings  or  of  a  general 
election,  when  men  are  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  those  whom 
I  would  call  demagogue? — using  the  term  without  any  desire  to  throw 
odium  upon  parties  alluded  to.  At  such  times,  and  on  such  occnsons, 
demagogues  labour  hard  to  convince  the  people  that  they  are  suffering 
dreadiulTy  under  the  influeuce  of  some  grievance ;    but,  notwithstanding 
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this  circumstance,  I  declare  that  no  response  proceeds  from  the  habita- 
tions of  the  land,  to  the  assertion  that  the  clergy  reserve  question  pro- 
duces irritation,  or  creates  a  sense  ol  suffering  irom  a  grievance.  Enough 
of  this  matter.  Next.  I  wish  to  say  lhat  these  gentlemen  have  only  to 
make  a  beginning  on  their  own  side,  and  they  will  abate  much  of  which 
they  complain.  They  complain  of  jealousy  and  ill-feeling,  and  they 
declare  that  they  watch  one  another  to  see  whether  any  man  amongst 
them  takes  a  share  of  the  clergy  reserves.  They  say  that  these  reserves 
ought  to  be  wholly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  that  they 
will  not  take  their  share  for  any  other  purpose.  Now  let  them  go  uni- 
tedly to  the  Provincial  and  Imperial  Parliaments,  and  say.  bi  Give  us 
leave  to  surrender  our  part  of  the  reserves  {'or  educational  purposes:  let 
our  share  go  to  this  object  ;  we  are  a  magnanimous  set  of  men — we  do 
not  want  a  sixpence  of  yours — we  are  willing  to  prove  our  liberality  by 
surrendering  what  is  ours  for  the  public  goodr—  and  we  hope  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  will  some  day  do  the  same."  Now 
what,  is  there  to  prevent  such  a  course  as  this?  Ii  is  quite  open  to  you 
— we  cannot  object  to  it — and  by  pursuing  it  you  will  show  your  sincerity 
in  this  matter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns — We  are  all  willing. 

Rev.  F.  Evans. —  Well,  it  is  a  bargain:  do  as  you  please  with  your 
share  of  the  reserves,  and  tret  hold  of  the  rest  if  you  can.  But.  forsooth, 
the  reserves  have  exercised  "a  blighting  influence"  over  the  churches  ! 
I  can  only  say  that  there  hap  been  no  blighting  influence  over  the  Chu  eh 
of  England,  in  connection  with  the  reserves,  and  I  understand  that  the 
case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Church 
of  England  has  been  doing  her  work.  We  all  admit  the  weakness  of 
human  agencies,  and  that  as  individuals  we  discharge  our  functions  and 
duties  with  very  great  imperfection.  I  believe  that  we  are  sincere  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  gentlemen  feel 
the  same.  We  would  all  say,  ':  Enter  not  imo  judgment  with  us;"  Re- 
ference has  been  made  by  Mr.  Ryerson  to  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1S37  but  his  statements  on  that  head  were  entirely  beside 
the  question.  Up  to  that  period  we  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reserves.  He  says  there  were  very  few  clergymen  then.  However  that 
may  have  been  I  am  happy  to  state  that  there  are  now  a  great  many 
more.  In  1837.  we  numbered  about  40  clergymen.  We  now  number 
150.  In  the  Gore  and  Niagara  districts,  the  number  have  been  trebled, 
and  in  oilier  districts  the  proportionate  increase  has  been  siill  greater. 
There  are  now,  as  I  have  said,  150  clergymen  in  the  22  districts.  These 
facts  are  pretty  plain  proofs  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  expe- 
rienced ve<y  severely  the  blighting  influences  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  On  t^e  contrary,  we  have  felt  benefitted  by  what  we  receive 
from  the  reserves,  and  from  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society  ;  and  we 
desire,  sincerely  and  conscientiously  to  devote  our  energies  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  land.  This  is 
not  only  our  desire,  but  the  desire  of  the  Church  generally.  Dissenting 
gentlemen  ought  to  ask  themselves  a  question.  They"  say  they  feel 
the  blighting  influences  that  have  been  spoken  of;  but  are  they  quite 
sure  that  we  are  to  blame  ?  May  not  they  be  to  blame?  Is  the  rector 
of  Woodstock  to  blame,  because  persons  pulled  down  his  iences,    and 
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destroyed  his  crop  of  oats?  Let  our  friends  consider  this  question,  and 
answer  it.  We  know  that  a  spirii  prevails  in  our  corrupt  hearts,  which 
leads  us  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  apparent  prosperity  of  others.  We 
mtisl  not  fivget  that  there  are  such  sins  as  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharita- 
bleness.  I  do  not  presume  to  bring  any  charge  of  i his  kind  against  others; 
but  I  do  say,  let  our  friends,  and  lei  us,  look  at  home,  and  try  to  do  our 
duty,  without  watching  others.  Let.  us  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  to  be 
zealous,  devoted,  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  ol  Christ,  notwii  hstand- 
iog  thU  alleged  *' mighty  incubus,"  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  ol' us  do  receive  aid  from  the  clergy  reserves.  Much  has  been 
said  respecting  the  cordiality  which  exists  amongst  different  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  Stales.  Now  I  know  that  there  is  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  in  (hat  country.  I  know  that  even  there,  th»  re  are  some 
desperately  high  churchmen,  who  are  inclined  to  look  down  upon  men  of 
other  denominations  in  a  way  which  I  lor  one  am  not  disposed  to  do.  But 
this  is  foreign  to  the  question.  It  was  asserted  here  to-day  that  the, 
endowment  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is  worth  all  the  clergy  reserves, 
yet  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  proved  no  source  of  contention  among  the 
various  religious  sects  and  has  diffused  no  blighting  influences  over  the 
episcopal  church  itself.  It  has  not  impeded  missionary  enterprise,  nor 
has  it  impeded  or  injured  the  general  good  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  On  the  contrary,  the  corporation  ol  Trinity  Chinch, 
New  York,  is  obliged  to  limit  its  wealth  within  a  certain  amount:  they 
must  not  have  an  income  beyond  certain  defined  limits;  and  the  conse- 
quence, is,  that  they  are  perpetually  doing  acts  of  the  greatest  liberality, 
benevolence,  and  piety.  They  apply  a  large  surplus  for  the  dissemination, 
of  the  gospel  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  i  am  told  that  they  have 
three  or  four  missionaries  m  Michigan.  1  may  iiere  state,  perhaps  what 
was  recently  remarked  to  one  of  my  reverend  brethren  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  an  advocate  of  what  is  called  annexation — though  I  hope  and 
believe  that  that  fever  has  now  subsided.  ••Sir,"  said  the  gentleman  I 
of  to  my  reverend  brother,  "you  are  standing  in  your  own  light 
when  discountenance  annexatio  i  :   vou  should  encourage  it,  for  it  it 

were  brought  about,  your  endowments  would  be  secured  to  your  church 
forever/5  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
course  of  legislation  in  regard  to  endowments  is  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  these  gentlemen  propose  to  enforce  here.  In  the  state  ol  Vermont, 
an  endowment  granted  to  the,  Gospel  Proposition  Society  was  taken  pos- 
session oi  by  the  state  at  the  revolution,  and  was  for  many  years  supposed 
to  be  1  o - 1  but  the  Gospel  Propogation  Society  translerred  the  right  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Vermont,  whose  authorities  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  got  back  an  equivalent,  which 
is  now  rapidly  improving  in  value,  and  will  shortly  constitute  a 
valuable  endowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Vermont.  The  same 
took  place  in  Maryland.  The  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  State  were  confiscated  at  the  revolution,  but  were  afierwards  sued 
for  in  the  Supn  me  Court,  and  recovered.  These  statements  are  sub- 
stantially correct,  although  for  iheir  perfect  accuracy  I  cannot  vouch.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  these  much  talked  of"  blighting  influences"  are  not 
inherent  in  the  system  el  endowments.  They  have  no  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  question,    and  are    coupled  with    it  merely  to  suit   the  pur- 
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pose*  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  With  respect  to  tho 
injury  which  is  alleged  has  been  sustained  in  this  province  inconsequence 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  1  shall  merely  remark,  that 
some  years  ago.  when  the  lands  of  the  province,  were  considered  to  be  of 
exceedingly  little  value,  they  were  granted  in  immense  quantities  to  al- 
most everybody  that  asked  lor  them.  I  was  offered  1.200  acres  of  land 
when  1  first  cam^.  as  a  private  grant  Irom  the  crown— I  thought  they 
were  bl'httle  valuo  tnd  would  not  have  them,  but  I  have  since  repented  of 
my  folly.  At  that  time,  I  repeat,  grants  of  public  land  were  made  to  al- 
most everybody  who  sought  them,  and  if  the  reserves  had  not  been  set 
apart  as  they  were,  it  is  probable  ihat  the  whole  would  have  in  this  way 
fallen  into  private  hands.  Many  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
settlers,  both  churchmen  and  dissenters — conservatives  and  retormers — 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  advantages  which  the  system  of  reserves  have 
conferred  upon  the  community.  Numbers  of  settlers  in  the  Talbot  dis- 
trict are  now  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  farms  which  they  purchased  at 
$2  or.$3  an  acre,  which  are  now  worth  $40,  but  of  which  they  never  could 
have  aval  fed  themselves,  if  those  lands  had  not  been  reserved.  I  say, 
then,  that,  in  many  senses,  ana  in  many  points  of  view,  the  country  haa 
been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  existence  of  these  reserves.  [Time  expi- 
red.] 

Rev.  Dr.  Burns  here  intimated  that  his  engagements  compelled  him 
to  retire,  which  he  did  after  an  expression  ofgood  feeling  towards  all 
parties. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn.— I  regret  that  Dr.  Burns  has  withdrawn  fori  find  on 
my  notes  an  allusion  to  the  Free  Church,  made  by  Mr.  Roaf.  If  I  do 
not  entirely  misunderstand  the  principle  of  the  Free  Church,  they  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  church  to  receive  assistance  from  the  state,  and  they 
also  maintain  the  duty  ol  the  state  to  support  the  church.  I  know  that 
Dr.  (Jhalmers  did  this,  and  I  know  that  his  views  on  this  subject  were 
shared  by  many  oj  those  eminent  men  who  withdrew  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (  n  the  question  of  patronage.  Mr.  Roaf  has  said  that  we  ought 
not,  at  this  day,  to  ask  what  the  voluntary  principle  is.  We 
do  not  want  to  know  (or  ourselves,  hut  we  want  to  know 
what  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  mean  by  it.  I  asked  yes- 
terday whether  they  mean  what  Dr.  Chalmers  called  free  trade  in  re- 
ligion, or  the  bounty  s  stem,  as  he  calls  voluntaryism  when  properly  in- 
terpreted. If  the  gentlemen  mean  free  trade  in  religion,  I  would  just 
read  them  a  few  ords  from  tie  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Rev.  J.  Roaf. — None  of  us  holds  such  a  principle. 
Rev.  VV.  Ormston — In  one  sense  we  do,  but  not  in  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Cronyn  attaches  to  it. 

Rev.  B.  Cronyn.— Well.  I  will  read  the  extract  at  all  events,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers said  — 

i;  This  is  the  good  of  an  establishment.  The  people,  instead  of  being  left 
to  go  in  quest  of  religious  instruction,  have  by  i:s  means  the  instruction 
obtruded  upon  them.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  not  so  much  of  de- 
sire or  demand  for  the  article,  as  that  they  shall  themselves  originate  a 
movement  towards  it.  and  far  less  travel  "the  whole  distance,  and  make 
all  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  obiain  it.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instan- 
tiates, would  neither  the  requisite  trouble  be  taken,  nor  the  requisite 
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expense  be  incurred.     They   have  not  enough  of    native  appetite   to 
create  an  effective  demand  for  the    food  ;  and  unlike    to  the  corporal, 
the  want  of  this  food,  instead  of  whetting  the  spiritual    appetite,  would 
only  dull  and  deaden  it  the  more.      We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that, 
on  the  event  of  our  establishment  being  swept  away,  and  a    mere  sys- 
tem of    free  trade  heing    substituted    in  its  place.     The  mora!    effect 
would  be  tremendous.     That    which  gave    activity  and  healthful  im- 
pulse to  the  commerce  of  onr  land,  would  be  of  withering    effect  upon 
its  Christianity.     Let    the    machinery,  if  needful,  be    acutated  by    the 
force  and  the  fire  of  another   principle — let    all  its   rust  and  other    un- 
hingements   be  done    away — let  it  be    provided  with     more    efficient 
workmen — and  everything  be  done,  so    that    n  perform  its   evolutions 
more  sweetly  and  yet  more  powerfully  than  before.     But  let  it    not  be 
taken  down.     It  never  will  be  replaced  by  the  spontaneous  act,  or  kept 
in  operation  by  the  spontaneous  habit,  of  the  people.     It  may  he  better 
wrought    at  one  time,  and  worse  at  another;  but,  even  with  all  us  cor- 
ruptions, our  establishment  is  a    stay  and  a  safeguard  ;  and  a  helpless 
and  headlong  degeneracy,  would  ensue  from  the  demolition  of  it." 
I  think  I  may  put  Dr.  Chalmers  against  the  gentlemen  who    have   gone 
before,  and  who  discover    such  wonderful    evils  in    establishments,    and 
even  in  endowments.     Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  clear-sighted  man — as  clear- 
sighted us  they  are;   his  mind  could    grasp  everything  as  well  as   theirs. 
What  I  have  read  was  not  the   production  of  his  early    days,  but  it    was 
the  matured  and  deliberate  opinion  at  which  he  arrived  after   long  years 
of  experience  in  the  church.     I  will  read  anothei  short  passage  from  the 
same  writer,  in  his  work  on  Political   Economy. 

"  If  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  our  land  shall  be  of   the  number 
which  are  destined  to  tail,  and  thatbecaUse  the  temporalities  which  be- 
long to  them  have  been  pronounced,     by  the  oracles  of  our  day,  as   an 
oppression  and  a  burden  on  the  general  population,  then  instead  of  truth 
being  their  judge    of  .their  executioners,  they  shall  have  fallen  at   the 
hand  of  cunning  and  deceitful  witnesses;  They  shall  have  perished  in 
the  midst  of  strong  delusion,  at  the  mandate  and  by  the   authority  of  a 
lie.  Never,  without  the  peculiar  facilities  and  resources  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, will  there  be  a   full  supp'y  of  christian  instruct  on    in  the    land. 
A  practical  heathenism  will  spread  itself  over  the  rural  provinces,  and 
will  deepen  and  accumulate  more  and  more  in  our  cities.     Whatever 
the  coming  changes  in  the  state  of  our  society  may  be,   there    is    none 
that  would  more  fatally  speed  the  disorganization  and  downfall  of  this 
great  kingdom,  than  if  the  hand  of  violence  was  put  forth  on  the  rights 
andrevemiHS  of  the  Church  of  England.     Even  with  the  present  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  income  of  her  higher   as 
well  as  her  humbler  clergy  has  been  vastly  over-rated." 
It  is  a  common  trick  to  overstate  the  incomes  of  our    clergy.     Four   mil- 
lions have  been  spoken  of,  as  received  by  the  Church  of  England.     We 
know  from  the  best  authority  that  no  such  amount  is  enjoyed.     With  all 
its  riches,  the  average  income  of  the  Clergy  in  England  is  by  no    means 
large  ;  it  is  very  moderate  indeed.     Dr.  Chalmers  added — 
"  We  cannot  imagine  a  policy  more   ruinous  tham  that    which  would  im- 
pair the  maintenance  of  a  church  that  has  long  been  illustrious  for  its 
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learning,  and  that  promises  now  to  be  the  dispenser  of  greater  blessings 

to  the  people  than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history,  by  theundouhied 

increase  ol  its  virtue  and  piety." 
Such  is  the  testimony — sueh  was  the  matured  opinion — of  the  great  Chal- 
mers, writing  it  not  tor  his  own  church — not  for  his  own  favorite — hnl  for 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  I  think  that  we  may  take  sides  with  h.m. 
We  may  take  side  with  these  who  have  stood  by  him,  and  -maintain  it, 
without  fear  of  any  selfish  or  impure  motives  which  may  be  attributed  to 
us.  We  may  stand  by  those  men  who  have  shown  that  when  principle 
called  them,  they  were  able  and  willing  to  giv<  up  all  endowments,  in 
order  that  they  might  stand  upon  principle.  '.Phis  practice  has  existed  in 
our  own  church,  too.  Our  clergy  have  ever  consistently  maintained  the 
endowments  of  the  church,  but  when  principle  called  for  a  sacrifice,  they 
have  been  found  ready  to  go  to  tne  stake.  Cranmer  was  the  main  instru- 
ment of  reformation  in  our  church  and  he  suffered  at  the  stake.  The 
very  men  who  maintained  endowments  at  the  Lime  when  the  liberties  of 
church  were  invaded,  and  the  interests  of  religion  prevailed — I  speak  ©f 
the  time  of  James — become  non-jurors  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  seven  bishops,  and  a  vast  number  of  the  clergy  resigned  their 
benifices,  and  retired  info  poverty.  Let  principle  be  at  stake,  and  we  of 
the  Church  of  Eugland  will  take  our  stand  by  principle;  we  will  nail  our 
colour  to  the  mast;  and  we  will  prove  that  when  principle  and  duty  call, 
we  will  obey  at  any  sacrifice  and  at  any  peril.  I  believe  it  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  stand  by  principle  in  this  instance,  to  maintain  those  endowments 
with  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  our  church  is  blessed,  and  to  resist 
any  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  deprive  ourse'ves  and  posterity  of  them. 
I  cannot  reconcile  to  my  conscience  what  we  have  heard  from  one  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  land  was  offered  (or  the  endowment  of  his  church.  His 
church  is  not  too  rich — he  does  not  say  that  it  is  ;  but  he  has  private 
means,  which  enable  him  to  do  without  endowments.  But  the  man  who 
comes  aftej  him  may  not  have  private  means  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  offer  which  was  made  to  him. 
He  might  have  preached  Christ  crucified  as  faithfully  as  before;  while 
his  successor— who  may  have  no  private  means — would  have  been 
placed  by  the  endowment  in  a  position  ot  great  usefulness— untrammelled 
by  want  and  free  from  that  dependence  which  the  voluntary  system 
must  bring  on  those  who  adhere  to  it. 

The  discssuion  having  now  closed,  the  Chairman  and  Assessors  left 
their  seats,  and  Mr.  Ford.  Warden  of  the  town,  was  called  upon  to  as- 
sume the  chair. 

Rev.  F.  Evans  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  Powell,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him,  for  the  impar- 
tial and  effective  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  the  arduos  duties 
thai  had  devolved  upon  them  during  the  two  days  proceedings. 

Rev.  J.  Gundry  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. ' 

The  Doxology  was  sanr?,  the  benediction  having  been  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Evans,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


